


HAD just come back to England, after 
having been some years in India, and 
was looking forward to meet my friends, 
among whom there was none I was more 
anxious to see than Sir Francis Lynton. 
We had been at Eton together, and for 
the short time I had been at Oxford before 
entering the Army we had been at the 
same college. Then we had been parted. 
He came into the title and estates of the 
family in Yorkshire on the death of his 
grandfather—his father had predeceased— 
and I had been over a good part of the 
world. One visit, indeed, I had made 
him in his Yorkshire home, before leaving 
for India, of but a few days. 

It will be easily imagined how pleasant 
it was, two or three days after my arrival in 
London, to receive a letter from Lynton 
saying he had just seen in the papers that 
I had arrived, and begging me to come 
down at once to Byfield, his place in 
Yorkshire. 

** You are not to tell me,” he said, “‘ that 
you cannot come. I allow you a week in 
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which to order and try on your clothes, to 
report yourself at the War Office, to pay 
your respects to the Duke, and to see 
your sister at Hampton Court; but after 
that I shall expect you. In fact, you are 
I have a couple of 
horses which will just suit you; the carriage 
shall meet you at Packham, and all you 
have got to do is to put yourself in the 
train which leaves King’s Cross at twelve 
o’clock.” 

Accordingly, on the day appointed | 
started, in due reached Packham, 
losing much time on a detestable branch 
line, and there found the dog-cart of Sir 
Francis awaiting me. I drove at once to 
Byfield. 

The house I remembered. It was a low, 
gabled structure of no great size, with old- 
fashioned lattice windows, separated from 
the park, where were deer, by a charming 
terraced garden. 

No sooner did the wheels crunch the 
gravel by the principal entrance, than, 
almost before the bell was rung, the 
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porch-door opened, and there stood Lynton 
himself, whom I had not seen for so many 
years, hardly altered, and with all the joy 
of welcome beaming in his face. ‘Taking 
me by both hands, he drew me into the 
house, got rid of my hat and wraps, looked 
me all over, and then, in a breath, began 
to say how glad he was to see me, what a 
real delight it was to have got me at last 
under his roof, and what a good time we 
would have together, like the old days 
over again. 

He had sent my luggage up to my room, 
which was ready for me, and he bade me 
make haste and dress for dinner. 

So saying, he took me through a 
panelled hall up an oak staircase, and 
showed me my room, which, hurried as I 
was, I observed was hung with tapestry, 
and had a large four-post bed, with velvet 
curtains, opposite the window. 

They had gone into dinner when I came 
down, despite all the haste I made in 
dressing ; but a place had been kept for 
me next Lady Lynton. 

Besides my hosts, there were their two 
daughters, Colonel Lynton, a brother of 
Sir Francis, the chaplain, and some others, 
whom I do not remember distinctly. 

After dinner there was some music in 
the hall, a game the 
drawing-room, and after the ladies had 
gone upstairs, Lynton and I retired to the 
smoking-room, where we sat up talking 
the best part of the night. I think it must 
have been near three when I retired. Once 
in bed, I slept so soundly that my servant's 
entrance the next morning failed to arouse 
me, and it was past nine when I awoke. 

After breakfast and the disposal of the 
newspapers, Lynton retired to his letters, 
and I asked Lady Lynton if one of her 
daughters might show me the house. 
Elizabeth, the eldest, was summoned, and 
seemed in no way to dislike the task. 

The house was, as already intimated, by 
no means large; it occupied three sides 
of a square, the entrance and one end of 
the stables making the fourth side. The 
interior was full of interest, passages, 
rooms, galleries, as well as hall, were 
panelled in dark wood and hung with 
pictures. I was shown everything on the 
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ground floor, and then on the first floor. 
Then my guide proposed that we should 
ascend a narrow twisting staircase that led 
to a gallery. We did as proposed, and 
entered a handsome long room or passage, 
leading to a small chamber at one end, in 
which my guide told me her father kept 
books and papers. 

I asked if anyone slept in this gallery, 
as I noticed a bed, and fireplace, and rods, 
by means of which curtains might be 
drawn, enclosing one portion where were 
bed and fireplace, so as to convert it into 
a very cosy chamber. 

She answered ‘‘ No,” the place was not 
really used except as a play-room, though 
sometimes, if the house happened to 
be very full, in her great-grandfather’s 
time, she had heard that it had been 
occupied. 

By the time we had been over the house, 
and I had also been shown the garden and 
the stables, and introduced to the dogs, it 
was nearly one o’clock. We were to have 
an early luncheon, and to drive afterwards 
to see the ruins of one of the grand old 
Yorkshire abbeys. 

This was a pleasant expedition, and we 
got back just in time for tea, after which 
reading aloud. The 
evening passed much in the same way as 
the preceding one, except that Lynton, 
who had some business, did not go down 
to the smoking-room, and I took the 
opportunity of retiring early in order to 
write a letter for the Indian mail, some- 
thing having been said as to the prospect 
of hunting the next day. 

I had finished my letter, which was a 
long one, together with two or three 
others, and had just got into bed, when I 
heard a step overhead as of someone 
walking along the gallery, which I now 
knew ran immediately above my room. It 
was a slow, heavy, measured tread which I 
could hear getting gradually louder and 
nearer, and then as gradually fading away, 
as it retreated into the distance. 

I was startled for a moment, having 
been told that the gallery was unused ; but 
the next instant it occurred to me that I 
had been told it communicated with a 
chamber where Sir Francis kept books and 
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papers. I knew he had some writing to 
do, and I thought no more on the matter. 

I was down the next morning at break- 
fast in good time. ‘“‘ How late you were 
last night!” I said to Lynton, in the 
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anything in my life going down the 


gallery.” 

Upon which Colonel Lynton remarked 
that he had often fancied he had heard 
steps on his staircase, when he knew that 





LOSING MUCH TIME ON A DETESTABLE BRANCH LINE. 


middle of breakfast. ‘‘I heard you over- 
head after one o’clock.” 

Lynton replied rather shortly, ‘ Indeed 
you did not, for I was in bed last night 
before twelve.” 

“There was someone certainly moving 
overhead last night,” I answered, “for I 
heard his steps as distinctly as I ever heard 






no one was about. He was apparently 
disposed to say more, when his brother 
interrupted him somewhat curtly, as I 
fancied, and asked me if I should feel 
inclined after breakfast to have a horse 
and go out and look for the hounds. 
They met a considerable way off, but if 
they did not find in the coverts they 
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would first draw, a thing not improbable, 
they would come our way, and we might 
fall in with them about one o’clock and 
have a run. I said there was nothing I 
should like better. Lynton mounted me 
on a very nice chestnut, and the rest of 
the party having gone out shooting, and 
the young ladies being otherwise engaged, 
he and I started about eleven o’clock for 
our ride. 

It was a beautiful day, soft, with a bright 
sun, one of those delightful days which 
so frequently occur in the early part of 
November. 

On reaching the hilltop where Lynton 
had expected to meet the hounds, no trace 
of them was to be discovered. They must 
have found at once, and run in a different 
direction. At three o’clock, after we had 
eaten our sandwiches, Lynton reluctantly 
abandoned all hopes of falling in with the 
hounds, and said we would return home 
by a slightly different route. 

We had not descended the hill before 
we came on an old chalk quarry and the 
remains of a disused kiln. 

I recollected the spot at once. I had 
been here with Sir Francis on my former 
visit, many years ago. ‘‘Why—bless me!” 
said I. ‘* Do you remember, Lynton, what 
happened here when I was with you 
before? “There had been men engaged 
removing chalk, and they came on a 
skeleton under some depth of rubble. We 
went together to see it removed, and you 
said you would have it preserved till it 
could be examined by some ethnologist 
or anthropologist, any one of those dry- 
as-dusts to decide whether the remains 
were dolichocephalous or brachycephalous, 
whether British, Danish, or — modern. 
What was the result ?” 

Sir Francis hesitated a moment, and 
then answered, ‘‘It is true, I had the 
remains removed.” 

“Was there an inquest ?” 

“No. I had been opening some of the 
tumuli on the Wolds. I had sent a crouched 
skeleton and some skulls to the Scarborough 
Museum. This I was doubtful about, 
whether it was a prehistoric interment— 
in fact, to what date it belonged. No 
one thought of an inquest.” 





On reaching the house, one of the 
grooms who took the horses, in answer to 
a question from Lynton, said that Colonel 
and Mrs. Hampshire had arrived about an 
hour ago, and that, one of the horses being 
lame, the carriage in which they had driven 
over from Castle Frampton was to put up 
for the night. In the drawing-room we 
found Lady Lynton pouring out tea for her 
husband’s youngest sister and her husband, 
who, as we came in, exclaimed, ‘* We have 
come to beg a night’s lodging.” 

It appeared that they had been on a 
visit in the neighbourhood, and had been 
obliged to leave at a moment’s notice in 
consequence of a sudden death in the 
house where they were staying, and that, 
in the impossibility of getting a fly, their 
hosts had sent them over to Byfield. 

‘“We thought,” Mrs. Hampshire went 
on to say, ‘that as we were coming here 
the end of next week, you would not mind 
having us a little or that, if 
the house were quite full, you would be 
willing to put us up anywhere till Monday, 
and let us come back later.” 

Lady Lynton interposed with the remark 
that it was all settled; and then, turning 
to her husband, added: ‘* But I want to 
speak to you for a moment.” 

They both left the room together. 

Lynton came back almost immediately, 
and, making an excuse to show me ona 
map in the hall the point to which we 
had ridden, said as soon as we were alone, 
with a look of considerable annoyance, ‘1 
am afraid we must ask you to change your 
room. Shall you mind very much? | 
think we can make you quite comfortable 
upstairs in the gallery, which is the only 
room available. Lady Lynton has had a 
good fire lit; the place is really not cold, 
and it will be for only a night or two. 
Your servant has been told to put your 
things together, but Lady Lynton did not 
like to give orders to have them actually 
moved before my speaking to you.” 

I assured him that I did not mind in the 
very least, that I should be quite as com- 
fortable upstairs, but that I did mind very 
much their making such a fuss about a 
matter of that sort with an old friend like 
myself. 
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Certainly nothing could look more 
comfortable than my new lodging when | 
went upstairs to dress. There was a 
bright fire in the large grate, an armchair 
had been drawn up beside it, and all my 
books and writing things had been put in, 
with a reading lamp in the central 
position, and the heavy tapestry curtains 
were drawn, converting this part of the 
gallery into a room to itself. Indeed, I 
felt somewhat inclined to congratulate 
myself on the change. The spiral stair- 
case had been one reason against this 
place having been given to the Hamp- 
shires. No lady’s long dress trunk could 
have mounted it. 

Sir Francis was necessarily a good deal 
occupied in the evening with his sister and 
her husband, whom he had not seen for 
some time. Colonel Hampshire had also 
just heard that he was likely to be ordered 
to Egypt, and when Lynton and he retired 
to the smoking-room, instead of going 
there I went upstairs to my own room 
to finish a book in which I was interested. 
I did not, however, sit up long, and very 
soon went to bed. 

Before doing so, I drew back the 
curtains on the rods, partly because I like 
plenty of air where I sleep, and partly also 
because I thought I might like to see the 
play of the moonlight on the floor in the 
portion of the gallery beyond where I 
lay, and where the blinds had not been 
drawn. 

I must have been asleep for some time, 
for the fire, which I had left in full blaze, 
was gone to a few sparks wandering among 
the ashes, when I suddenly awoke with 
the impression of having heard a latch 
click at the further extremity of the gallery, 
where was the chamber containing books 
and papers. 

I had always been a light sleeper, but 
on the present occasion I woke at once to 
complete and acute consciousness, and 
with a sense of stretched attention which 
seemed to intensify all my faculties. The 
wind had risen, and was blowing in fitful 
gusts round the house. 

A minute or two passed, and I began 
almost to fancy I must have been mis- 
taken, when I distinctly heard the creak of 
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the door, and then the click of the latch 
falling back into its place. Then I heard 
a sound on the boards as of one moving 
in the gallery. I sat up to listen, and as 
I did so I distinctly heard steps coming 
down the gallery. I heard them approach 
and pass my bed. I could see nothing, all 
was dark ; but I heard the tread proceed- 
ing towards the further portion of the 
gallery where were the uncurtained and 
unshuttered windows, two in number; but 
the moon shone through only one of 
these, the nearest; the other was dark, 
shadowed by the chapel or some other 
building at right angles. The tread 
seemed to me to pause now and again, 
and then continue as before. 

I now fixed my eyes intently on the one 
illumined window, and it appeared to me 
as if some dark body passed across it: but 
what ? I listened intently, and heard the 
step proceed to the end of the gallery, and 
then return. 

I again watched the lighted window, 
and immediately that the sound reached 
that portion of the long passage it ceased 
momentarily, and I saw, as distinctly as I 
ever saw anything in my life, by moon- 
light, a figure of a man with marked 
features, in what appeared to be a fur cap 
drawn over the brows. 

It stood in the embsasure of the 
window, and the outline of the face was 
in silhouette ; then it moved on, and as it 
moved I again heard the tread. 

I was as certain as I could be that the 
thing, whatever it was, or the person, 
whoever he was, was approaching my 
bed. 

I threw myself back in the bed, and as I 
did so a mass of charred wood on the 
hearth fell down and sent up a flash of— 
I fancy sparks, that gave out a glare into 
the darkness, and by that—red as blood— 
I saw a face near me. 

With a cry, over which I had as little 
control as the scream uttered by a sleeper 
in the agony of a nightmare, I called, 
*“Who are you ?” 

There was an instant during which my 
hair bristled on my head, as in the horror 
of the darkness I prepared to grapple with 
the being by my side; when a _ board 
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creaked as if someone had moved, and I 
heard the footsteps retreat, and again the 
click of the latch. 

The next instant there was a rush on the 
stairs and Lynton burst into the room, 
just as he had sprung out of bed, crying, 
‘For God’s sake, what is the matter? 
Are you ill ?” 

I could not answer. Lynton struck a 
light and leant over the bed. Then I 
seized him by the arm, and said without 
moving, “‘ There has been something in 
this room—gone in thither.” 

The words were hardly out of my mouth 
when Lynton, following the direction of 
my eyes, had sprung to the end of the 
corridor and thrown open the door there. 

He went into the room beyond, looked 
round it, returned and said, ‘‘ You must 
have been dreaming.” 

By this time I was out of bed. 

“Look for yourself,” said he, and he 
led me into the little room. It was bare, 
with cupboards and boxes, a sort of 
lumber place. ‘‘ There is nothing beyond 
this,” said he, “‘ no door, no staircase. It 
is a cul-de-sac.” Then he added, ‘ Now 
pull on your dressing-gown and come 
downstairs to my sanctum.” 

I followed him, and after he had spoken 
to Lady Lynton, who was standing with 
the door of her room ajar in a state of 
great agitation, he turned to me and said, 
“No one can have been in your room. 
You see my and my wife’s apartments are 
close below, and no one could come up 
the spiral staircase without passing my 
door. You must have had a nightmare. 
Directly you screamed I rushed up the 
steps, and met no one descending; and 
there is no place of concealment in the 
lumber-room at the end of the gallery.” 

Then he took me into his private snug- 
gery, blew up the fire, lighted a lamp, and 
said, ‘‘I shall be really grateful if you will 
say nothing about this. There are some 
in the house and neighbourhood who are 
silly enough as it is. You stay here, and 
if you do not feel inclined to go to bed, 
read—here are books. I must go to Lady 
Lynton, who is a good deal frightened, 
and does not like to be left alone.” 

He then went to his bed-room. 
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Sleep, as far as I was concerned, was 
out of the question, nor do I think that 
Sir Francis and his wife slept much either. 

I made up the fire, and after a time took 
up a book, and tried to read, but it was 
useless. 

I sat absorbed in thoughts and question- 
ings till I heard the servants stirring in the 
morning. I then went to my own room, 
left the candle burning, and got into bed. 
I had just fallen asleep when my servant 
brought me a cup of tea at eight o’clock. 

At breakfast Colonel Hampshire and his 
wife asked if anything had happened in 
the night, as they had been much disturbed 
by noises overhead, to which Lynton 
replied that I had not been very well, and 
had an attack of cramp, and that he had 
been upstairs to look after me. From his 
manner I could see that he wished me to 
be silent, and I said nothing accordingly. 

In the afternoon, when everyone had 
gone out, Sir Francis took me into his 
snuggery, and said, “ Halifax, 1 am very 
sorry about that matter last night. It is 
quite true, what my brother said, that steps 
have been heard about this house, but I 
never gave heed to such things, putting 
all noises down to rats. But after your 
experiences I feel that it is due to you to 
tell you something, and also to make to 
you an explanation. There is—there was— 
no one in the room at the end of the 
corridor, except the skeleton that was 
discovered in the chalk- pit when you 
were here many years ago. I confess I 
had not paid much heed to it. My 
archeological fancies passed; I had no 
visits from anthropologists; the bones 
and skull were never shown to experts, 
but remained packed in a chest in that 
lumber-room. I confess I ought to have 
buried them, having no more scientific use 
for them, but I did not—on my word, I 
forgot all about them, or, at least, gave no 
heed to them. However, what you have 
gone through, and have described to me, 
have made me uneasy, and have also given 
me a suspicion that I can account for that 
body in a manner that had never occurred 
to me before.” 

After a pause, he added : ‘“‘ What I am 
going to tell you is known to no one else, 
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and must not be mentioned by you— 
anyhow, in my lifetime. You know now 
that, owing to the death of my father 
when quite young, I and my brother and 
sister were brought up here with our 





regarded as his natural enemies, were 
about. 

‘““One night, as I suppose, my grand- 
father had been out with the young man 
in question, and, returning by the planta- 


‘“WHO ARE you?” 


grandfather, Sir Richard. He was an old, 
imperious, short-tempered man. I will 
tell you what I have made out of a matter 
that was a mystery for long, and I will tell 
you afterwards how I came to unravel it. 
My grandfather was in the habit of going 


out at night with a young under-keeper, of 


whom he was very fond, to look after the 
game and see if any poachers, whom he 


tions, where the hill is steepest, and not 
far from that chalk-pit you remarked on 
yesterday, they came upon a man, who, 
though not actually belonging to the 
country, was well known in it as a sort of 
travelling tinker of indifferent character, 
and a notorious poacher. Mind this, I 
am not sure it was at the place I mention ; 
I only now surmise it. On the particular 
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night in question, my grandfather and the 
keeper must have caught this man setting 
snares; there must have been a tussle, 
in the course of which, as subsequent 
circumstances have led me to imagine, 
the man showed fight and was knocked 
down by one or other of the two— 
my grandfather or the keeper. I believe 
that after having made various attempts 
to restore him, they found that the man 
was actually dead. 

‘They were both in great alarm and 
concern—my grandfather especially. He 
had been prominent in putting down some 
factory riots, and had acted as magistrate 
with some promptitude, and had given 
orders to the military to fire, whereby a 
couple of lives had been lost. ‘There was 
a vast outcry against him, and a certain 
political party had denounced him as an 
assassin. No man was more vituperated ; 
yet now, in my conscience, I believe he 
acted with both discretion and pluck, and 
arrested a mischievous movement that 
might have led to much bloodshed. Be 
that as it may, my impression is that he 
lost his head over this fatal affair with the 
tinker, and that he and the keener together 
buried the body secretly, not far from the 
place where he was killed. I now think it 
was in the chalk-pit, and that the skeleton 
found years after there belonged to this 
man.” 

**Good heavens!” I exclaimed, as at 
once my mind rushed back to the figure 
with the fur cap that I had seen against 
the window. 

Sir Francis went on: “‘ The sudden dis- 
appearance of the tramp, in view of his 
well-known habits and wandering mode of 
life, did not for some time excite surprise; 
but, later on, one or two circumstances 
having led to suspicion, an inquiry was 
set on foot, and among others, my grand- 
father’s keepers were examined before the 
magistrates. It was remembered after- 
wards that the under-keeper in question 
was absent at the time of the inquiry, my 
grandfather having sent him with some 
dogs to a brother-in-law of his who lived 
upon the moors; but whether no one 
noticed the fact, or if they did, preferred 
to be silent, no observations were made. 


Nothing came of the investigation, and 
the whole subject would have dropped if 
it had not been that two years later, for 
some reasons I do not understand, but at 
the instigation of a magistrate recently 
imported into the division, whom my 
grandfather greatly disliked, and who was 
opposed to him in politics, a fresh inquiry 
was instituted. In the course of that 
inquiry it transpired that, owing to some 
unguarded words dropped by the under- 
keeper, a warrant was about to be issued 
for his arrest. My grandfather, who had 
had a fit of the gout, was away from home 
at the time, but on hearing the news he 
came home at once. ‘The evening he 
returned he had a long interview with the 
young man, who left the house after he 
had supped in the servants’ hall. It was 
observed that he looked much depressed. 
The warrant was issued the next day, but 
in the meantime the keeper had dis- 
appeared. My grandfather gave orders to 
all his own people to do eyerything in 
their power to assist the authorities in 
the search that was at once set on foot, 
but was unable himself to take any share 
in it. 

‘No trace of the keeper was found, 
although at a subsequent period rumours 
circulated that he had been heard of in 
America. But the man having been un- 
married, he gradually dropped out of 
remembrance, and as my _ grandfather 
never allowed the subject to be mentioned 
in his presence, I should probably never 
have known anything about it but for the 
vague tradition which always attaches to 
such events, and for this fact: that after 
my grandfather's death, a letter came 
addressed to him from somewhere in the 
United States from someone—the name 
different from that of the keeper—but 
alluding to the past, and implying the 
presence of a common secret, and, of 
course, with it came a request for money. 
I replied, mentioning the death of Sir 
Richard, and asking for an explanation. 
I did get an answer, and it is from that 
that Iam able to fill in so much of the story. 
But I never learned where the man had been 
killed and buried, and my next letter to 
the fellow was returned with ‘ Deceased’ 
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written across it. Somehow, it never 
occurred to me till I heard your story that 
possibly the skeleton in the chalk-pit might 
be that of the poaching tinker. I will now 


“I give you my word. After the burial of 
the bones, and you are gone, I will sleep 
for a week in the bed in the gallery, and 
report to you if I see or hear anything. If 








HE AND THE KEEPER TOGETHER BURIED THE BODY SECRETLY IN THE CHAI K-PIT. 
most assuredly have it buried in the church- 


all be quiet, then—well, you form your 
yard.” 


own conclusions.” 

I left a day after. Before long I got a 
letter from my friend, brief but to the 
point: “ All quiet, old boy, come again.” 


“That certainly ought to be done,” 
said I. 


* And—” said Sir Francis, after a pause 
’ 











HOW THE QUEEN SPENDS CHRISTMAS 


AT OSBORNE. 


pe Court life of Queen Victoria is 

a subject of interest to all the world, 
and more particularly to the many millions 
of English people who are scattered about 
all over the two hemispheres. Christmas is 
so especially a season of national rejoicing 
that it seems exceedingly appropriate to 
consider the manner in which the anni- 
versary of the greatest event in history is 
celebrated by the gracious lady who has 
for sixty years and more presided over the 
fortunes and development of the nation. 
It might be expected that Christmas would 
be observed at Court by an outbreak of 
pageants and festivities in which the quaint 
old customs which we read of as part of 
the festal programme of the Courts of the 
Tudor Kings and Queens would be 
combined harmoniously with the more 
domestic rites which are observed at 
the day in every household 
throughout the country and the colonies, 
and for the introduction of which the late 
Prince Albert was so largely responsible. 
But, as a matter of fact, the masques, the 
mummings, the processions and dances, 
the blaze of Renaissance pomp, magnifi- 
cence, and extravagance, have passed away 
into the Limbo of things forgotten. The 
ordinary ceremonial of bearing and cos- 
tume which forms an inseparable part of 
the daily routine of the Court develops not 
a whit—not even to.that limited extension 
which is used on occasions known as those 
of State. Beyond the fact that the 
celebration at Osborne is on a more 
extensive, and therefore, necessarily, a 
more costly, scale, there is very little to 
distinguish the rejoicings of the family 
party which assembles in the Isle of 
Wight during the Christmas week from 
those which are going on in every county 


present 
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of the United Kingdom, in manor house 
and moated grange, in castle, park, and 
all the stately homes. The Queen’s 
Christmas is, in short, essentially a private 
one. It has nothing whatever to do with 
the order of her public life for the year. 
Not one of the Ministers or great officers 
of State is commanded to be present at 
it. The ordinary limits of the suite in 
attendance are contracted rather than 
increased, and the members of it take but 
little part in the royal Christmassing. 
‘She house-party of guests which visits the 
Queen for the occasion is composed solely 
of members of her own family. It is 
evident, therefore, that in dealing with 
what is so purely a part of the Queen’s 
private life, we are venturing on delicate 
ground, where the utmost reverence should 
be used. At the same time, it is an 
inseparable accident of royalty, and more 
especially of royalty that has democratised 
and domesticated itself after the manner 
of our own Court, that the interest of the 
people should centre far more round the 
personal life and simple daily habits of 
the monarch herself than on the brief 
occasional sputters of pageantry which are 
described as functions of State. It is 
understood, moreover, that the Queen her- 
self has always realised this, and that it 
was under this impression that she 
personally revealed to her people so 
much of her private life in the Highlands. 
Latterly, moreover, the increased size of 
the ‘“‘Court News,” which is revised and 
corrected daily by the Queen’s own hand, 
testifies to her appreciation of the wishes 
of her people, and her belief that this 
personal interest in the monarch forms one 
of the strongest buttresses to the dynasty 
in this country. 
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Christmas brings with it to the Queen a 
variety of very diverse associations. It 
was on a Christmas morning 1838 that 
her engagement to the late Prince Consort 
was announced. Twenty-three years later 
she went to Osborne, a lonely and almost 
heart-broken widow, after the funeral of 
the late Prince Consort, to spend the most 
joyful season of the year in the saddest 
manner. For years after that melancholy 
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to other tradesmen. In consequence, 
large consignments of goods arrive at 
Osborne, and her Majesty is able to indulge 
in all the pleasures of Christmas shopping 
and present-choosing without leaving her 
own boudoir. There is, moreover, a great 
deal to be done in this way. The list of 
presents which the Queen bestows in 
honour of the festal season of the year is 
a very long one, and would amaze the 
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date the Christmassing at Osborne was of 
the most perfunctory character.” It was 
Princess Beatrice who gradually persuaded 
the Queen that it is not good to weep for 
ever, and it was under her influence that 
Yuletide at Court gradually resumed most 
of the features which it had worn during 
the lifetime of the lamented Prince. 

For some time before the actual date 
the stir of preparations is in the air. The 
royal warrant-holders obtain permission to 
send in samples of their Christmas novel- 
ties, and the same license is often conceded 





great majority of our readers. First, there 
are the members of her own family and 
the long roll of her posterity, to each of 
whom is sent a token which is at once of 
value and suited to their individual tastes. 
Then there are many personal friends 
and attendants to whom the arrival of the 
souvenir, which shows that the Queen has 
not forgotten them amid her numerous 
cares, forms the brightest spot in all the 
festal season. Possibly by none are their 
special gifts more valued than by the 
servants and domestics of the palaces, 
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sundry old women on the estates with 
whom the Queen has maintained a kind of 
friendship for years, and other humble 
dependents, who are each remembered 
with something suited to their condition. 
Formerly the greatest of the courtiers 
used to vie with one another in the rarity 
and costliness of their offerings to royalty 
at Christmas-time. Robert, Earl of 
Leicester, on one of these occasions, gave 
Queen very valuable _ bracelet 
adorned with diamonds, pearls, and rubies, 
and bearing a watch after the fashion 
which now prevails. The same Queen 
received her first pair of silk stockings as 
a Christmas gift from a Lady-in-Waiting, 
aud was so pleased with them that she 
actually asked for ‘‘ more ”—like Oliver 
‘Twist. 


Bess a 


In Queen Victoria’s day there is none 
of this. The Queen discourages the 
giving of regular Christmas presents by 
the Court, nobility, or Household, and, in 
fact, only cares to receive simple gifts, 
which sure are no tax on the 
resources of the giver. The ones, per- 
haps, which most values are the 
worked and knitted things, the sketches, 
water- colours, and carved wood, which 
show that her grandchildren have been 
bestowing thought and labour with the 
view of pleasing their grandmother. 

Meanwhile, Christmas preparations of 


she is 


she 


another kind are going on. Huge hampers 
of holly, evergreens, and mistletoe cut 
from Windsor Park and Forest arrive to 
supplement the winter display of Osborne, 
and as the whole of the palace and its an- 
nexes, the Chapel Royal and Whippingham 
Church, have to be decorated in a suitable 
manner, it may be imagined that quite a 
jungle of greenery is required for the pur- 
pose. From Windsor, moreover—that is, 
from the gardens at Frogmore—comes a 
selection of young firs, which have been 
carefully nurtured and trimmed that they 
may figure as royal Christmas - trees at 


Osborne. When the business of decor- 


ation begins, the Queen’s daughters and 
granddaughters take an active part in the 


work. Princess Beatrice has for years 
undertaken the entire responsibility of the 
chancel of Whippingham Church, where 
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she was married, and has ransacked the 
royal conservatories for flowers that the 
chancel should make a festal show. Then 
it is always her pleasure and duty to see 
that the Queen’s own private apartments 
are bedecked with holly and evergreens, 
and that the severe simplicity of style 
which the Queen prefers to prevail in the 
Chapel Royal shall not be marred by any 
excess of floral display. A little holly and 
some bunches of white chrysanthemums, 
arranged by the Princess’s own hands, or 
by those of Princess Ena, are sufficient. 
Last year, it should be observed, Princess 
Beatrice temporarily abandoned her duties 
in the matter of the Christmas decorations 
to Princess Louise and Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and the festival was 
altogether shorn of much of its usual 
gaiety—for the first year since the death 
of the late Prince Henry of Battenberg 
was not then out. It is probable that this 
Yuletide will see the Princess once more 
at her former work, even as 
gradually resumed most of 
duties. 

By Christmas Eve all the decorations 
are completed, the children have prepared 
their stockings to put out ready for the 
nocturnal visit of Santa Claus, and the 
Christmas-trees have been duly hung with 
toys and bonbons, and studded all over 
with wax tapers. In the afternoon, accord- 
ing to old custom, the school-children of 
Whippingham Church will arrive in a body 
under charge of their teachers. A giant 
Christmas-tree has been made ready for 
them in the banqueting-hall, and round 
this they will sing their carefully rehearsed 
carols. Formerly the Queen herself used 
to preside over this treat, and there are 
many mien and women on the Osborne 
estate who remember receiving their 
Christmas presents, as children, from the 
Queen’s own hands. Now, however, she 
leaves the management of the entertain- 
ment entirely to her daughters and grand- 
daughters, and none enter into the fun 
of cutting off and handing round the toys 
from the flaming tree more than little 
Princess Ena and her cousins Princesses 
Margaret and Patricia. 

In the evening these young ladies and 


has 
other 


she 
her 
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their brothers will meet in triumph round 
their own Christmas-tree, all aglow with 
lighted tapers, and loaded with every kind 
of delightful toy, bonbon-boxes, and 
crackers, and it may be imagined that a 
very merry evening will be spent with 
games and forfeits. 

On Christmas Eve the one piece of 
medizvalism which still survives in the 
Christmas ceremonies at Court makes its 
most imposing first appearance. This is 
the great baron of beef, a name which at 
once seems to conjure up whole scenes of 
Homeric revelry, bluff King Hal, and the 
giants of the Tower, and even lurking 
memories of that tremendous Norman 
feudatory who was styled Sir Reginald 
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also a gigantic woodcock pasty, a royal 
boar’s head, and the Queen’s plum pud- 
ding. It is very often said that the boar’s 
head was first introduced at Court by 
the Duke of Cumberland, the brother of 
George IV. This is true of the German 
wild boar, but the boar’s head is an old, 
old dainty in this country. Off late years, 
too, there has been a return to the original 
custom, and though there is a herd of wild 
boars in an enclosure in Winds.»r Park, and 
the German Emperor usually sends over a 
fine head for the occasion, the monstrous 
trophy which appears on the Queen’s 
table with all the horrors of grinning jaws, 
encochinealed gums, and borrowed tusks, 
is not supplied by M. le Sanglier, but by a 








Front-de-Beeuf. This truly royal joint is 
cooked at Windsor, for the Osborne ranges 
are not large enough for the purpose. 
From the great Windsor kitchens—where 
Will Sommers fought with Patch—come 
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porcine denizen of these islands. The 
plum-pudding is a worthy companion of 
its magnificent associates. It is a giant 
among plum-puddings—Mont Blanc amid 
the Malvern Hills. Some idea of the mass 




















of material mixed together and cooked to 
the mth which goes to make up the 
Queen’s Christmas pudding may be 
gathered from the fact that when an Alp 
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family vying with their elders to be the 
first to pay the “compliments of the 
season” to the Queen. The post brings 
in a huge budget—for though Czars and 





of it has been set aside for despatch to 
Osborne, there still remains a whole range 
to be divided up into small hills, which are 
sent in the Queen’s name to the various 
members of her posterity scattered about 
the world. Windsor plum-pudding will 
appear equally on the tables of the Czar 
and Czarina and the Crown Prince’ and 
Princess of Roumania, as on those of 
Osborne and Sandringham. 

The real excitement of Christmas Day 
begins with the children, who wake up to 
discover that Santa Claus has not belied 
their simple faith. Every stocking is full 
of delightful presents. Then the morning 
opens with exchange of good wishes and 
presents—the younger members of the 
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Kaisers and dignitaries of similar calibre 
send their presents and congratulations by 
special couriers, who hand them on for 
deiivery to the Queen’s Messenger who 
goes down daily to Osborne, the Queen’s 
privileged correspondents in this country, 
and even members of her own family, are 
quite content with the general ministra- 
tions of the G.P.O. And so the post 
showers cards and letters and presents in 
endless profusion, and again it may be 
imagined that the younger members of the 
family find that they have been lavishly 
remembered by their relations. 

The Queen, her family, the Household 
and the domestics all attend divine service 
at the Chapel Royal, which is really a 
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room under the clock-tower, which stands 
at the southern end of the garden-front of 
the palace. It is a very long time since 
she went to the service at Whippingham 
Church. She was driven away by the 
staring of the trippers who came over to 
look at her, and it was in consequence of 
this that the chapel came into existence. 
It is a very plain place of worship, fitted 
up with carved oak. Rows of oak benches 
form the pews. The Queen sits in front, 
with her family near her. Behind are the 
Household, and behind them the servants. 
Three of Sir Noel Paton’s religious paint- 
ings hang on the walls, and, as a rule, they 
are the only decoration. On Christmas 
Day, however, a seasonable note is struck 
by the dashes of dark green, scarlet berries, 
and white flowers, which hide somewhat 
of the severity of the original scheme. 

In the afternoon the landau, with its 
team of four fine steeds and its attendance 
of outriders, comes round to the great 
entrance on the north side of the palace, 
and the Queen goes for her daily 
drive. This she does, as a rule, whether 
it is wet or fine. Her equipage travels 
at full speed, and the thunder of hoofs 
is so loud, in comparison with the noise 
of the wheels, that the sound is more like 
that of a troop of light Horse Artillery 
galloping along with a gun than anything 
else. 

On this day the procession will avoid all 
the towns, and keep to the high roads out 
in the country. Still, it is probable that 
some of the country-folk who are filling 
up their holiday by a ramble across the 
fields will catch a glimpse of the royal 
cavalcade, and go home with the news, 
which is ever fresh in the Isle of Wight, 
that they have seen the Queen. 

When the Equerry has seen his royal 
charge safely home again, the services of 
the Household are ended for the day, 
and their time is at their own disposal. 
Christmas dinner awaits them in the 
dining-room allotted to their use, and 
under the presidency of the Master of the 
Household and the Lady-in-Waiting, it 
must be their own fault if they do not 
enjoy themselves. 

While the Queen has been driving, it is 
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more than probable that the younger 
members of the family have ordered out 
their bicycles, and gone for a spin round 


the park, where there is space enough and 
to spare, and excellent level roads. 

Of course the great event of the day 
is the Christmas dinner. Usually the 
children retire before the dining hour, but 
in honour of Father Christmas they are 
allowed to sit up for the occasion. Dinner 
is served in the Banqueting Hall, or 
Durbar Room, which is so called from the 
Indian fashion of its decoration. It was, 
in fact, designed by an Indian artist of 
great repute. The ornamentation is in 
very high relief, and is mainly executed in 
papier-maché and fibrous plaster. It is 
modelled on the style of the old palace of 
Runjeet Singh at Lahore. This room is 
not part of the original plan of Osborne 
House. It was built about. five or six 
years ago, when the Queen first began to 
depart from her habit of preserving strict 
privacy at Osborne, and found that the 
dining accommodation was insufficient for 
large dinner-parties. In this apartment 
the Queen has several times entertained 
the German Emperor, and, on account of 
its size, it was for some winters the scene 
of the theatrical performances in which 
Princess Beatrice used to take so much 
pleasure. 

It may be imagined that on a festal 
night like this the Durbar Room presents 
avery gay appearance. The great side- 
board is loaded with gold plate, which has. 
been polished till it gleams like glass. A 
mighty Yule log sent from Windsor glows 
on the hearth. The strong red and green 
of the decorations contrasts very prettily 
with the subdued Oriental colouring of the 
walls. The table glitters with plate and 
glass and candles, and the dessert is 
adorned with the unusual pomp of flags 
and crackers in all the glory of tinsel and 
gelatine. At the head of the table the 
Queen takes her seat. Round it her 
family group themselves in order—the 
children enjoying the mere fun of taking 
their places. And there, perhaps, we will 
leave them, with loyal and hearty wishes 
for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. B. C. SKOTTOWE. 
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Mercy, fanning herself 
with her companion’s 
fan, a filmy, impalpable 
handful of faded blue 
feathers. “And it is 
vastly better to see a 
crowded floor instead of 
the dusty planks we used to find here, 
Chloe. But how these creatures dance !— 
and I vow I have seen milkmaids move 
more daintily! And if yonder is the 
Allingham of to-day, I think, my dear, 
HEY sat in the musicians’ gallery at his great- grandfather had mightily the 
the Red House: two pretty girl- advantage of him.” 
ghosts in airy robes of green and blue, “Geoffrey Allingham was a handsome 
one with powdered hair and a Tory patch man,” Lady Chloe said in a sweet, tired 
on her charming face; the other primly voice. ‘“‘ His Majesty the King never 
pretty in her rich Restoration dress of looked so swarthy a changeling as when 
white and watchet blue. One looked as he walked abroad leaning on Geoffrey’s 
if she should have been named Prue and arm.” 
the other Annabel, but Fate and their god- “Max Allingham was a handsomer 
mothers had chosen differently; and the and better man than any Geoffrey of the 
blue lady was Clotilda Allingham, and blood,” Mrs. Mercy said, with a toss of her 
the powdered beauty, Mercy Dering, an powdered head. ‘“ Even his funeral brass 
Allingham only by marriage. There were tells that—‘ Here lieth the body of Maxi- 
other ghosts in the Red House, common milian Allingham, Admiral, who departed 
or garden ghosts that walked and howled this life, being full of years and honours ; 
with vulgar persistency; but these two and the body of Mercy Dering, his wife 
delicate spectres were never heard and and lover.’ For once funeral brasses did 
very seldom seen. Now they sat secure in not lie. There never was a nobler gentle- 
the empty musicians’ gallery, moving the man than my sailor Max.” 






















dark curtains gently now and then, to take A faint spot of red came into Lady 

a glance at the gay scene below—the Chloe’s fair cheek. 

coming-of-age ball of the only male “Faith and troth, dear kinswoman,” she 

Allingham left. said sharply, “1 Aave heard stories of even 
“Tis a pleasant sight,” said Mrs. Max Allingham; still, this is unprofitable 
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talk. I wonder if we be the only dead- 
and-gone Allinghams who are looking 
on at this rout to-night. ’Tis a lonely 
outlook we keep up here; and when I was 
so ready to bear you company to-night I 
had thought that we might even ° 

‘“* Meet Geoffrey Allingham, your hus- 
band? Nay, my poor Chloe, why should 
he seek you dead who never loved you 
living ?” 

“Mercy! I 
thought er 

‘“* Have you, poor wench ? 
it, then.” 

‘“‘Shall we go down to the rout below 
and dance and make merry there while 
we can? I see so many strange and 
uncouth garments there that belike ours 
will even pass muster. Look yonder: there 
goes a nun—save the mark !—dancing a 
country jig with a man who wears love- 
locks like my Lord ; and there’s an orange- 
wench hand-in-hand with a gentleman of 
Spain. Shall we go down, Mercy? Iam 


have such a_ merry 


Let us have 


sick for a little human merriment; I have 
been a ghost so long—and,” pleaded 
Lady Chloe piteously, “I died young, 


remember—shall we go down?” 

“Come!” Mercy Allingham said, pull- 
ing into place a long curl, and smoothing 
the bright red ribbons of her breast-knot. 
“And if you repent your whim, dear 
Chloe, ’tis no blame of mine.” 

So they went down together, the two 
who had been ghosts so long—shrinking 
a little at first from the rapid life that 
pressed and surged about them; but 
presently Mercy Allingham felt her com- 
panion’s hand slip from her arm, and, 
turning her head sharply, saw the slim 
blue figure following a young man in the 
dress of a courtier of Charles the Second’s 
time. 

“Faith, my modest Chloe can amuse 
herself on occasion without any help from 
mie,” she said to herself with a smile and a 
hrug. “‘I had thought more meanly of 
ner talents; but I am vastly glad of 
it, since it leaves me free for this our 
our.” 

Meanwhile, my Lady Chloe had over- 
taken her quarry and laid an imploring 
hand on his arm, whispering meanwhile— 
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“If you are Geoffrey Allingham, speak 
to me—look at me.” 

The young man did turn, and looked at 
her with some natural surprise in his 
pleasant, sunburnt face. 

““My name zs Geoffrey Allingham,” he 
said, ‘‘ but - 

‘“Find me a seat” said Lady Chloe, 
with pretty imperiousness, “and we will 
talk together. Your arm, Sir.” 

There was a seat near, partly screened 
with palms, and he led her to it with the 
perplexity deepening in his face. 

“Do you not know me ?” Chloe said, 
looking up into his face with a piteous 
smile. ‘‘Have I changed so much, 
Geoffrey Allingham ?” 

“I must be a dolt,” Geoffrey said, with 
a vexed laugh, “but I can only throw 
myself upon your mercy. Your name 
has slipped my memory, and yet I know 
your face as well as I know my own.” 

“And yet you know my face ?” Chloe 
repeated with an under-current of triumph 
in her soft voice. ‘* Mercy thought that 
you would have forgotten me. And after 
all ’tis not so very long, as time counts, 
Geoffrey, since we met last. Time has 
been kinder to you than to me.” 

Geoffrey put himself suddenly between 
his interlocutor and the dancers, and stood 
looking down on her bent, fair head 
silently for a few minutes. Then he 
exclaimed: “I don’t know how my 
memory can play me so unkind a trick— 
while I remember even the jewels you are 
wearing. But won’t you be kind, and tell 
me your name? No? Let me guess, 
then. You are not the vicar’s sister, Sylvia 
Moore ?” 

** No—oh, no!” 

“Your eyes are so familiar, and yet— 
Not my mother’s cousin from Largs, 
Alison Hepburn ?” 

“No; I have no Scots blood in my 
veins,” Lady Chloe said, holding her 
pretty head high, for she had died before 
men had forgotten how the Scots had 
sold their King to the Parliament. ‘‘ You 
may make an end of guessing, Geoffrey 
Allingham ; it will be latter Lammas when 
you chance upon the name my godmother 
gave me.” 








“You had a fairy godmother, per- 
haps?” 

“IT? Oh, no!—unless she were a wicked 
fairy.” 

“ Perhaps it was in Fairyland that I met 
you last ; and you have changed your name 


since then 7” 
“No; I have had the same name all 
my days, Geoffrey.” Lady Chloe sighed 
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drove his wife to death. So we Geoffreys 
are not always lucky, you see.” 

“Which is the Geoffrey whose picture 
hangs up in the gallery?” Lady Chloe 
asked with downcast eyes. 

‘“* Where ?” Geoffrey asked sharply. 

“In the musicians’ gallery, up yonder.” 

“You should not have been allowed to 
go up there,” he said, frowning a little. 


wr. Cvbilt Cocke 


GEOFFREY STOOD LOOKING DOWN ON HER FAIR HEAD. 


a little, remembering a rhyme she had 
heard when she was a child and still 
Clotilda Allingham— 


Allingham wed and Allingham born, 
Shall lie richly, and die forlorn. 


“It is not a lucky name—it has not been 
so for me,” she said. ‘I hope yours may be 
more fortunate. ‘Geoffrey’ means ‘joyful,’ 
does it not ?” 

“Yes; but one Geoffrey of my blood 
died mad for love of a lady, and another 





“There are ugly stories about it—unless 
you are not afraid e 

“Of ghosts ?” Chloe said, shaken with 
a sudden spasm of laughter. ‘“‘ No, I 
am—used—to them now.” 

“I thought so,” Geoffrey Allingham 
said with a smile. ‘You are Clarissa 





Bede, and you and I used to go ghost- 
hunting here together in the olden times.” 

** Indeed I am not Clarissa Bede, what- 
ever else my name may be. 
about your ghosts.” 


Tell me 


Q2 
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‘We have a headless monk, but he 
doesn’t count. Lady Clotilda does.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh ! °—Geoffrey stammered a little— 
‘“because she was pretty and unhappy, 
and she died young, you know.” 

‘Did she ?” 

‘“* Yes; her husband was a wild fellow, 
and he did not sober down after he 
married little Lady Clotilda; and she was 
fresh from Charles the Second’s Court, 
and I suppose the quiet of this huge old 
house drove her crazy. Anyway, when 
her husband was out hunting one day she 
hanged herself in the musicians’ gallery 
up there. Poor little lady!” 

“ And her husband ?” 

“Ran amuck with Monmouth and got 
killed at Sedgemoor, a better end than he 
deserved.” 

“Why do you wear his dress to-night ?” 

“‘T am made up after his picture—yes. 
That was my mother’s fancy; my sister 
was to be dressed like Lady Clotilda, but 
I would not have it.” 

“‘She is pretty—your sister—and not 
unhappy, like Lady Clotilda, I hope? 
What is her name?” 

* Ley.” 

“Lucy! that means ‘light.’ I hope your 
sister may wear her name consistently 
always. And now I must go; I have over- 
stayed my companion already.” 

“You won't go yet? I have not 
even heard your name,” Geoffrey said in 
dismay. ‘‘Why must you go so soon? 
I hoped you would have danced with me 
once at least.” 

“Indeed, I must go, my friend; there 
is no help for it. Good-night, good-bye. 
No, you shall not see me any further on 
my way; I will leave you here.” 

“* Why ?” Geoffrey pleaded. ‘‘ Surely you 
might drop your mask now ; we shall meet 
so soon again that it can be of no use 3 

“It is my pleasure,” Lady Chloe said 
gently and gravely. ‘When we meet 
again J will tell you my name, if you desire 
it; but--—” 

“« {tis a promise ?” Geoffrey said, as her 
hand slipped from his detaining fingers. 

“It is a promise, Geoffrey. 
night!” He turned away for a moment, 





Good- 
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mindful of her wish, and Lady Chloe 
melted away into the passing groups— 
made her way through drawn curtains and 
closed doors, and came softly to Mercy 
Allingham’s side as she leaned over the 
carved balustrade of the musicians’ gallery 

‘** How did you spend your hour?” she 
asked. “I did not see you dancing, 
Mercy.” 

“Qh, but I danced with a cardinal and 
a ploughboy and a king of Outremer; and 
the ploughboy was vastly the best com- 
pany, Chloe. And I saw you: and you 
seemed mightily pleasantly occupied, too.” 

“Yes; I was told my own story,” Lady 
Chloe said gently ; ‘and I was sorry for 
my old self, Mercy, and for the other 
Geoffrey.” 

“The other Geoffrey, dear Chloe—your 
husband ? ” 

“My husband—yes. Do you know, 
Mercy, that I hanged myself here for love 
of him? And I had forgotten.” 

“**Tis better to forget, my pretty Chloe. 
I remember only, to-day, that Max and I 
were old lovers, as well as young lovers, 
together. Pity but you had kept on 
forgetting: it is not well for ghosts to 
remember old things or learn new, my poor 
Chloe.” 

‘““There is a song says,” said Chloe 
faintly— 

‘‘That love is better not begun 
Where love is come to love too late. 


Mercy, dear heart, I ha’ learned that song 
to-night.” 

“Pshaw!” said Mercy Allingham. “I 
know a better song than that, dear Chloe ; 
andno less judgethan my Lord Rochester— 
whom you used to know—taught it me no 
longer ago than last All Souls’ Eve 





Tis only being in love or debt 
That robs us of our rest, 
And she that is quite out of both 
Of all the world is blest. 
She sees the golden age, wherein 
All things were free and common ; 
She eats and drinks—and takes her rest— 
And fears nor man nor woman.” 


Long after the lights in the White 
Drawing-room were extinguished, and till 
the late dawn came, that song was thrilling 
softly behind the closed curtains of the 
musicians’ gallery. 
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HE New Year will be still young 
when, all being well, the leading 

lady of the Lyceum will celebrate her 
fiftieth birthday. It used to be said that 
women and music should never be dated. 
But we are getting beyond those antiquated 
superstitions. Certainly, when the woman 
is Ellen Terry, 
there is no reason 
why the facts in 


a long, hard- 
working,  studi- 


ous career should 
not be stated. 
They are an hon- 
our to herself and 
to her profession. 
It is over forty 
years since Miss 
Terry made her 


first appearance 
on the stage; 
and she is, 


happily for the 
playgoing public 
of England and 
America, still in 
harness, and as I 
write is hard at 


work rehearsing 
and _ creating— 
for such an 


actress does, in 

truth, “‘create”—yet another character to 
be added to her already long list. For the 
benefit of the younger race of playgoers, 
who cannot compare the Madame Sans- 
Géne of to-day with the Portia and Olivia 
of yesterday, it is my privilege to write this 
memoir, and to express, in words which of 
necessity must fall short of the worth of 
the art of the actress, my appreciation of 
one whose acting has given delight to 
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millions of people, and whose name must 
live for ever in the history of the English 
stage. 

There are differences of opinion as to 
the exact house in which Miss Ellen Terry 
was born, but there is no dispute as to 
the locality of her birthplace. The honour 
belongs to 
Coventry, where 
her father, Ben- 
jamin Terry, and 
mo‘her were on 
a professional 
visit at the period. 
The date of the 
auspicious event 
is Feb. 27, 1848. 
It is going over 
old ground once 


more to _ relate 
the fact that she 
made her first 


appearance on 
the stage eight 
years later, on 
April 28, 1856, 
to be precise, as 
Mamilius, in 
“The Winter's 
Tale,” at the 
Princess’s 
Theatre, under 
the management 
of Charles Kean. The child-actress made 
a success, for no less an authority than 
the 7Zimes considered that she played 
**the boy Mamilius with a vivacious pre- 
cocity that proves her a worthy relation 
of her sister.” The revival ran for one 
hundred and two nights, and then, on 
Oct. 15 of the same year, came the pro- 
duction of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
in which she played Puck, a part which, 
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MISS TERRY AT THE AGE OF EIGHT AS PUCK. 
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MISS TERRY AS BEATRICE. 











according to Kean’s biographer, she 
acted ‘‘ with restless, elfish animation, and 
an evident enjoyment of her own mis- 
chievous pranks.” This revival occupied 
the stage for two hundred and _ fifty 
performances, until, on Oct. 18, 1858, 
another elaborate Shaksperean production, 
“King John,” claimed attention. The 
part of Arthur was “played with great 
sweetness, clearness of enunciation, and 
delicate 
light and 
shade by 
Miss Ellen 
Terry,” ac- 
cording to 
the Daily 
News. ‘‘The 
pride, the 
terror, and 
the love are 
all thor- 
oughly 
childish and 
affecting, 
from the 
simplicity 
with which 
they are 
portrayed,” 
and her per- 
formance, it 
is to be 
noted, was 
not me- 
chanical, it 
had not the 
customary 
element of 
artifice 
usually as- 
sociated 
with the stage child. In these early 
days the novice also appeared as Tiger 
Tim, in Edmund Yates’s farce, “ If the Cap 
Fits,” and in a “ boy’s part,” a page, in 
““The Merchant of Venice.” Following 
the Princess’s engagement came a tour, 
under the management of her father, and 
in conjunction with her sister Kate, in 
which the young actresses gave a simple 
but successful drawing-room entertainment. 
Starting at the Royal Colosseum, Regent’s 
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Park, they then played in Dublin, Belfast, 
and Plymouth, afterwards visiting such 
places as Deptford, Greenwich, Woolwich, 
Reading, and Brighton. We next find the 
juvenile actress at the redecorated old 
Soho Theatre, renamed the Royalty, in 
1861, where the company included some 
other players who were afterwards to 


become famous — Mr. Charles Wynd- 

ham, Mr. W. H. Kendal, and the late 
Davi-d 
James. 


It is gen- 
erally sup- 
posed that 
Miss Terry 
made her 
first appear- 
ance at the 
Lyceum on 
the occasion 
of her act- 
ing Ophelia 
in the 
memorable 
revival of 
1878. This 
is, indeed, 
no mere 
supposition, 
but. the 
truth, the 
printed 
statement 
that she had 
appeared 
there in 
1861, as 
Puck, in a 
piece called 
**Midsum- 
mer'’s Eve,” 
being a mistake. Early in 1862 the 
sisters Terry were in an excellent stock 
company at Bristol, where they had 
for associates Mrs. Kendal (then Madge 
Robertson), Miss Henrietta Hodson (Mrs. 
Labouchere), Mr. C. F. Coghlan, Mr. 
George Rignold, and Mr. William Rignold. 
Miss Ellen Terry here acted Hero to her 
sister’s Beatrice, and previously to that 
event, on Sept. 16, 1862, Cupid to Miss 
Kate’s Diana ina burlesque of “‘ Endymion.” 


Photo by Window and Grove, Daker Street. 
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After playing many parts, and consequently 
gaining the excellent experience which 
was to be obtained in the old days of 
“stock” companies, Miss Ellen Terry, 
“of the Theatres Royal, Bristol and Bath,” 
made her adult London début; but, be it 
observed, she was barely fifteen years old 
on the occa- 

sion, March 

£9, 186 3, | 
when, at the 
Haymarket 
Theatre, she 
played Ger- 
trude to the 
Captain 
May de n- 
blush of E. A. 
Sothern, in 
the version 
of “La Joie 
de la Mais- 
on” called 
“The Little 
Treasure.” 
Miss Terry 
instantly won 
her spurs in 
a character 
in which she 
challenged 
comparison 
with the 
original Lit- 
tle Treasure, 
Blanche 
Fane, alovely 
girl who 
made all 
London mad 
by her acting 
of the part 
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call the zmgénue that have been seen on 
any stage. There is nothing conventional 
or affected in her performance of the Little 
Treasure, but the young girl of buoyant 
spirits, kindly heart, impulsive emotions, and 
somewhat remiss education, is presented in 
her natural shape, free and uncontrolled as 
her long 
back - hair.” 
While at the 
Haymarket, 
she played 
minor parts 
in two pieces 
in which she 
was after- 
wards to dis- 
tinguish her- 
self in the 
leading 
fem a le 
characters— 
she repeated 
her __ Bristol 
im person- 
ation of Hero 
in “Much 
Ado About 
N othing,” 
and she acted 
Lady Touch- 
wood in 
“The Belle’s 
Stratagem,” 
to the Letitia 
Hardy of 
Miss Louisa 
Angell, a lady 
whose name 
has now 
passed into 


obscurity. 
2 ; 8) 





at the Hay- 
market in 
January 1856. 
Lady Bancroft (Marie Wilton) subsequently 
played the réle at the Adelphi. ‘“‘ But a 
short time since, this young lady,” wrote 
the Zimes, “‘ was known as the successor of 
her sister, Miss Kate Terry, in the repre- 
sentation of the most juvenile characters ; 
and now she is matured into one of the 
happiest specimens of what the French 
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AS OPHELIA. 


Most im- 
portant of 
the events in 
this early period of Miss Terry’s career 
is her appearance as Desdemona, a 
fact which has escaped the notice of 
previous biographers. Yet, on June 18, 
1863, she returned to the scene of her 
childish triumphs, the Princess’s, where 
she acted Desdemona to the Othello of 
Walter Montgomery. Here, for a brief 
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MISS TERRY AS LETITIA HARDY IN 
‘““THE BELLE’S STRATAGEM.” 


moment, we must take leave of the subject 
of this article, for in 1864—two days 
before sixteenth birthday ! — Ellen 
Alice Terry married and retired from 
public life. 

In a little more than two years, however, 


her 


she returned to the stage, for a single 
night, June 20, 1866, playing, for the first 
time, at the Olympic, Helen in ‘“ The 
Hunchback,” for the benefit of Miss Kate 
erry, who then played Julia, also for the 
first time. It was recorded of the Helen 
that she acted “with great spirit and 
animation.” ‘Twelve months later, June 8, 
1867, she returned to the stage in the 
character of Madeline, in a drama by 
Tom Taylor, which combined the racing 
element of England with the digging 
element of Australia, entitled ‘‘ The 
Antipodes ; or, Ups and Downs of Life.” 
On Oct. 24 of the same year she com- 
menced an important engagement at the 
Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, which, built 
on the site of St. Martin’s Hall, was then 
first opened, under the management of 
Horace Wigan. The principal play was 
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‘““A Double Marriage,” Charles Reade’s 
dramatisation of his novel, ‘‘ White Lies,” 
which, according to the custom of those 
days, had been taken from a French play 
entitled ‘“* Le Chateau Grantier,” produced 
at the Gaieté, Paris, in 1852. Miss Terry, 
who had for companions in the piece 
Mr. Charles Wyndham and Mr. Lionel 
Brough, acted a character—one of the 
two daughters—called Rose de Beau- 
repaire. Judging by the fact that on 
Nov. 14 following, “Still Waters Run 
Deep”—originally produced at the Olympic 
on May 14, 1855—was revived, with Miss 
Terry as Mrs. Mildmay to the Captain 
Hawkesley of Mr. Wyndham, the former 
play could not have been a success. Miss 
Terry’s engagement at the Queen’s Theatre 
is memorable, because it was here that 
she first met Henry Irving, playing, on 
Dec. 26, 1867, Katharine to his Petruchio. 

Miss Terry, unhappily for the playgoers 
of those days, but, fortunately, as it so 
turned out for her art, was absent from the 
stage for six years prior to Feb. 28, 1874, 
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MISS TERRY AS QUEEN KATHERINE. 
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when the Queen’s Theatre once more 
welcomed her, this time in the character 
of Philippa Chester in a revival of Charles 
Reade’s drama, ‘‘ The Wandering Heir.” 
It is not a little curious, in view of Miss 
Terry’s personality and her subsequent 
career, to find her hailed on this occasion 
as a substitute for Mrs. John Wood, 
whose ‘position, vacated through the 
claims of other engagements, could not 
have been more satisfactorily filled” than 
by Miss Terry, who is further praised for 
the ‘undiminished 
brightness and buoy- 
ancy of her style.” 
Mrs. John Wood’s 
successor did not, 
however, remain 
long at the Queen’s, 
for on April 18, 1874, 
she played, at 
Astley’s Theatre, the 
character of the 
heroine, Susan Mer- 
ton, in a revival of 
Reade’s famous 
drama, “‘ It’s Never 
Too Late to Mend.” 
Charles Reade had 
occasion to be grate- 
ful to the actress 
for more than one 
impersonation ; her 
Dora, in which char- 
acter she succeeded 
her sister Kate, who 
created the part at 
the Adelphi on 
June 1, 1867, is one of my most cherished 
delights. His opinion of Miss Terry is 
characteristic of him and should be put on 
record: ‘Ellen Terry is an enigma. Her 
eyes are pale, her nose rather long, her 
mouth nothing particular, complexion 
a delicate brick-dust, her hair rather like 
tow. Yet, somehow, she is deautiful. Her 
expression kills any pretty face you see 
beside her. Her figure is lean and bony, 
her hand masculine in size and form. 
Yet she is a pattern of fawn-like grace. 
Whether in movement or repose, grace 
pervades the hussy. In character impulsive, 
intelligent, weak, hysterical —in short, 
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MISS TERRY AS LADY MACBETH. 
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all that is abominable and charming in 
woman. Ellen Terry is a very charming 
actress. I see through and through her. 
Yet she pleases me all the same. iffle 
duck / e 

Although she had hitherto been very 
favourably regarded as an actress, Miss 
Terry did not make her chief hit with the 
public until April 17, 1875, on which date 
she played Portia in the Bancroft revival 
of “‘The Merchant of Venice” at the old 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Tottenham 
Court Road. ‘‘ This 
is indeed,” wrote 
the Daily News, 
paraphrasing a cer- 
tain famous criticism 
on an actor of Shy- 
lock, ‘‘ The Portia 
that Shakespeare 
drew. The _ bold 
innocence, the lively 
wit and quick intel- 
ligence, the grace 
andelegance of man- 
ner, and all the 
youth and freshness 
of this exquisite 
creation can rarely 
have been depicted 
in such harmonious 
combination. Nor 
is this delightful 
actress less success- 
ful in indicating the 
tenderness and 
depth of passion 
which lie under that 
frolicsome exterior. Miss Terry’s figure, at 
once graceful and commanding, and hersin- 
gularly sweet and expressive countenance, 
doubtless aid her much; but this perform- 
ance is essentially artistic. Nor is there to 
be found in it a trace of the ‘ pedantry and 
affectation’ which distinguished critics 
have erroneously imagined to be essential 
features of the character.” It was this 
breaking away from conventionality, this 
portrayal of the natural in place of the 
artificial, which established Miss Terry’s 
success and started the brilliant line of 
impersonations which is not yet ended. 
On the zoth of the following month, she 
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increased the good opinion which had 
been created by her Portia, by the emo- 
tional power which she displayed as Clara 
Douglas in a revival of ‘‘ Money.” Then 
came, on Aug. 7, 1875, at the Princess’s, 


, 


Pauline, in ‘“‘The Lady of Lyons,” a 
performance which “set the seal upon 
a growing reputation,” and made evident 
the fact that an actress of the highest 
order had arisen, Miss Terry’s genius 
being freely 
recognised. 
Continuing 
at the Prince 
of Wales’s 
Theatre, 
Miss Terry 
acted, in 
November 
1875, Mabel 
Vane, in 
“*Masks and 
Faces,” and, 


on May 6, 
I ~ 7 0, 
Blanche 


Haye, in a 
revival of 
Robertson’s 
comedy, 
“* Ours.” 
Another 
important 
point in her 
career was 
made in the 
autumn of 
the latter 
year, when 
Miss Terry 
joined the 
company of the Court Theatre, under the 
management of Mr. John Hare, acting, on 
Nov. 4, the occasion of the opening of the 
theatre, Kate Hungerford, in Mr. C. F. 
Coghlan’s comedy, “‘ Brothers,” Mr. Hare, 
Mr. G. W. Anson, Mr. H. B. Conway, Mrs. 
Gaston Murray, and Mr. Charles Kelly 
(Wardell) being in the cast. Mr. Coghlan’s 
comedy failed, and on Dec. 2 came a 
revival of ‘‘New Men and Old Acres,” 
with Miss Terry as Lilian Vavasour. At 
this date, the various biographies, as 
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a rule, skip on to the _ production, 
some fifteen months later, of “ Olivia.” 
But on June 20, 1877, at the Gaiety, 
Miss Terry acted Lady Teazle, making 
the part full of fun and frolic, but dis- 
playing, nevertheless, great sentiment in 
the screen scene, for the benefit of Charles 
Lamb Kenney, this being her first appear- 
ance in the character. On Oct. 6 of the 
same year, still at the Court, she played 
Lady Juliet 
in Lord 
Lytton’s 
posthumous 
piece, ‘The 
House of 
Darnley,’ 
Mr. Kelly 
being the 
Darnley. In 
January 
1878, Tom 
Taylor’s 
** Victims ” 
was revived, 
Miss Terry 
appearing in 


the light 
part of Mrs. 
Merry- 


weather. On 
March 30 of 
this year 
came, with 
the produc- 
tion of 
“Olivia,” 
Mr. W. G. 
— ——— Wills’sadap- 
Photo by Window and Grove, Baker Street. tat i on o f 
“The Vicar 

of Wakefield,” Miss Terry’s great triumph. 
Miss Terry then, as in the recent re- 

vival at the Lyceum, suppressed ‘‘ some- 

thing of the pertness and vanity of Olivia’s 

character, while giving prominence to 

her confiding innocence. Her temporary 

hesitation and distrust of her lover’s rakish 

language are, nevertheless, distinctly and 

finely marked. Mr. Wills has introduceda 

pretty and touching scene, in which Olivia 

takes leave of her family one by one, 

bestowing small presents and many kisses 
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for the little ones ; and herein the simple 
feeling of the actress was touching to a 
high degree. The crowning scene, how- 
ever, is that in the inn, where, by an irre- 
sistible impulse, Olivia is seen to thrust 
from her violently, with both hands, the 
man who has outraged, betrayed, and 
insulted her.” In the summer of this year 
Miss Terry went on tour with Mr. Kelly— 
by whose death she was subsequently left a 
widow—playing Lilian Vavasour in “‘ New 
Men and Old Acres,” and Dora, in Charles 
Reade’s drama of that name — adapted 
from Tennyson’s poem, and first produced 
at the Adelphi, on June 1, 1867, with Miss 
Kate Terry in the title-réle. During this 
tour Miss Terry also appeared, at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, as 
Iris, to the Diogenes of Mr. Kelly, in a 
delightful adaptation, by Alfred Thompson, 
from ‘‘ Le Revanche d’Iris,” called “* The 
Cynic’s Defeat; or, All is Vanity.” 
Thanks to the charm of her acting as 
Olivia, Henry Irving, then about to start 
his managerial career, engaged Miss Terry 
for his opening revival, ‘‘ Hamlet.” Miss 
Terry’s association with the Lyceum dates 
from Dec. 30, 1878, when her rendering 
of Ophelia stamped her, once and for all, 
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MISS TERRY AS CAMMA, IN TENNYSON’S PLAY 
““ THE CUP.” 


as an actress of poetic temperament and 
great emotional power. Since that time, 
Miss Terry has acted thirty-two characters 
at the Lyceum, eleven of which are 
Shaksperean rdles. 

On April 17, 1879, she played Pauline 
in “ The Lady of Lyons,” and, a few weeks 
later, Ruth Meadows, in “‘The Dream of 
Eugene Aram.” On June 27 of this year 
she acted the Queen in “Charles I.,” and 
on July 25, the last night of the season, 
Lady Anne, in the first act of “‘ Richard III.” 
Returning to the Lyceum, on Nov. 1 she 
played Portia in the historical revival of 
“The Merchant of Venice.” Miss Terry 
subsequently acted the following cha- 
racters, in the order named, at the Lyceum: 
1880, Iolanthe, in the play of that name 
by W. G. Wills; 1881, Camma, in “ The 
Cup”; Letitia Hardy, in ‘The Belle’s 
Stratagem”; Desdemona; Helen, in a 
scene from “The Hunchback”; 1882, 
Juliet ; Beatrice ; 1883, Jeannette, in ‘“‘ The 
Lyons Mail”; Clementine, in ‘ Robert 
Macaire ” (she made her first appearance 
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in America, at the Star Theatre, New York, 
on Oct. 30, as the Queen in ‘‘ Charles I.”); 
1884, Viola; 1885, Margaret, in “‘ Faust” ; 
1886, Peggy, in “ Raising the Wind” ; 
1887, Josephine, in ‘“‘ Werner” ; Ellaline, 
in ‘‘The Amber Heart”; 1888, Lady 
Macbeth ; 1889, Catherine Duval, in ‘‘ The 
Dead Heart”; 1890, Lucy Ashton, in 
*““ Ravenswood”; 1891, Nance Oldfield ; 
1892, Queen Katherine, in ‘‘ Henry VIII.”; 
Cordelia; 1893, Rosamund, in ‘** Becket” 
1895, Guinivere, in ‘‘ King Arthur” ; 1896, 
Imogen; Lady Soupire, in *‘ Journeys End 
in Lovers Meeting” ; 1897, the title rdle in 
‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne.” This record alone, 
setting aside the previous accomplish- 
ments of the actress, is a brilliant one, 
and affords abundant proof, not only of 
versatility, but of sheer hard work. But 
the chronicle is not yet complete. In 
the autumn of 1880, there being no part 
for her in ‘The Corsican Brothers,” 
then revived at the Lyceum, Miss Terry 
again appeared in the principal provincial 
towns, in conjunction with Mr. Kelly, 
playing Lilian Vavasour, Lady Teazle, and 
Portia. Her most remarkable achievement 
at this period was the performance of 
Beatrice. Her impersonation of the 
character at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, 
on Sept. 3, 1880, “ for the first time on any 
stage,” was the forerunner of the revival 
of “Much Ado About Nothing” at the 
Lyceum, one of the brightest pages in the 
history of Henry Irving’s career. It should 
also be mentioned that on one of her 
tours—that of 1878—Miss Terry made her 
appearance as Frou-Frou, in an adapt- 
ation of Meilhac and Halévy’s comedy, 
entitled ‘* Butterfly.” While on tour in 
1896 with Sir Henry Irving, she acted, at 
Chicago and New York, the heroine in 
Mr. Lawrence Irving’s one-act drama, 
“Godefroi and Yolande.” Miss Terry has 
appeared before the Queen on two oc- 
casions. On April 26, 1889, at Sandring- 
ham, she acted Portia to Henry Irving’s 
Shylock; andon March 18, 1893, at Windsar, 
she was the Rosamund to his Becket. 
Miss Terry is an actress by cultivation 
as well as birth. Her early training 
taught her the mechanical part of her 
profession, a fact frequently lost sight of 
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by those who talk about her “ personality” 
as though that, and that alone, constituted 
her claim to consideration. But, if Miss 
Terry had not learned, by hard and con- 
stant work, the technique of the player's 
art, she would not hold the high position 
which has been hers for over twenty years. 
She differs from the other great actresses 
of our day in this—there is never a touch 
of trickery in her performances. Certain 
actresses, for instance, will often go list- 
lessly through the greater portion of a 
play, reserving themselves for some great 
scene, some terrific outburst, the studied pre- 
paration for which is patent to the skilled 
observer, and, no matter how fine may be 
the effect of the particular scene for which 
they have exerted themselves, the mechan- 
ism of the whole thing is apparent. With 
Ellen Terry, however, the spectator can 
never discern anything beneath the character 
which she is personating. ‘The result is 
that, despite the talk about her person- 
ality—as if there could be a really great 
actress who did not possess that charm— 
to think of Ellen Terry is to bring to mind 
a long gallery of fair women who, made 
richer by the embodiment of the actress, 
form a mental picture, the creation of 
which is an achievement which should be 
a source of great pride to the actress. 
While we actually witness her acting, 
the character which she portrays lives 
for us in flesh and blood, being often 
ennobled by her personality. And, after 
all, what is this quality in her acting of 
which we have heard so much but that of 
true womanliness ? This is the dominant 
note in her acting. Whatever she does on 
the stage, this quality is ever present. 
Consequently, in characters which call for 
the expression of a certain hardness of 
nature she is at a disadvantage. Her 
Lady Macbeth, interesting as it was, lost 
from this very charm of gentleness, this 
pathetic stop, this womanly feeling with 
which the actress is so endowed. But if 
the stage has lost a Lady Macbeth—as 
we understand the character—it has found 
in her the absolute realisation of more 
than one Shaksperean part. The long 


list, stretching from Ophelia to Imogen, 
includes two characters, at least, which 
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were perfectly rendered by her. If she 
had done nothing else on the stage 
her Portia and her Beatrice would entitle 
her to be called famous. I can conceive 
nothing finer in acting than the trial scene 
from ‘‘The Merchant of Venice” when 
Henry Irving is the Shylock and Ellen 
Terry the Portia. It is, in both cases, the 
expression of the highest art of the actor. 
Miss Terry’s Portia is comedy, with the 
undercurrent of love. So it is with her 
Beatrice, brilliant, bewitching in its 
comedy, but with the womanly touch ever 
present. The tender, clinging grace of 
her Ophelia, the innocence and girlish- 
ness of the character in her hands, 
its swect plaintiveness, have not been 
equalled, or even approached, by any 
other actress whom I have seen in the part 
during the last eighteen years. Since the 
summer of 1878, when I first saw Ellen 
Terry, I have witnessed every one of her 
chief creations, and it has always seemed 
to me that whether she is playing a purely 
pathetic part or some spirited character 
in comedy, her acting is inspired by this 
great feature—the womanliness with which 
she invests every part she touches. The 
beauty, engendered by true feeling, of her 
Dora; the simple pathos of her Olivia, 
contrasted by the cleverness and brightness 
of her acting in “All is Vanity,” are my 
first recollections of her; and to recall 
her impersonations of 
to dwell on the same 
in her Cordelia, the 


is but 
gentle feeling 
same pathos in 


to-day 


Imogen, and the same buoyancy, the same 
merriment, the same fund of comedy, in 


her ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne.” In her most 
successful characters —and these, be it 
noted, are all characters which exhibit 
the gentle side of woman’s nature— 
there is the evidence of true feeling, 
surcharged with tears or laughter, as the 
case may be. Considered merely as a 
comedy actress, Miss Terry takes very 
high rank. Her Beatrice is comedy of 
the most dazzling kind; but, in parts 
where there is opportunity for touching 
the pathetic stop more nearly, she is, as I 
think, at her best. An important character- 
istic of her acting is that she can approach, 
and cross when necessary, that thin 
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border line which separates pathos from 
merriment. She can change our smiles 
into tears at will. And, best of all, she 
never lets her audience know “how it’s 
done.” In the future history of the stage, 
will stand out alone, beyond all 
English actresses of ourtime. She cannot 
be compared with anyone, for there is no 
one like her, or ever has been, on our 
stage. Some of our players are actresses 
by virtue of the fact that they know the 
tricks of the theatre, while others trade 
upon their “ personality” or their ‘‘tem- 
perament,” forgetting that nature without 
art is a poor qualification for success on 
the stage. Miss Terry is a happy com- 
bination of art and nature—the former used 
as a means to an end, the latter always 
properly controlled—hence her success. 
She gets at the heart of the character which 
she is personating with so much truth to 
nature, allied to the ability to express the 
emotion perfectly, that we feel the reality 
of the performance. When the tears come 
into her eyes—as in the memorable scene 
in “King Lear”—we know those tears 
to be the genuine outcome of her rendering 
of the character, and when those same 
eyes dance with merriment—as in Beatrice 
or Madame Sans-Géne—vwe laugh with, not 
at, the actress, for the joyousness which 
she expresses is real. 

This article would not be complete 
unless the love and devotion of Miss 
Terry to her children were recorded. Miss 
Edith Craig and Mr. Gordon Craig, as her 
daughter and son are professionally known, 
have always found in her a fond mother, 
ever careful of their interest and happi- 
ness, while it is a pretty and touching 
sight to witness her affection for her grand- 
child, Rosemary Nell, of whom she is par- 
ticularly fond. Her London house, in 
Barkston Gardens, Earl’s Court, reflects in 
every single article—furniture, pictures, 
books—the innate taste of the artist and 
the gentle feeling of the woman. The 
same sense of art and of womanliness 
are evident in her picturesque cottage in 
the old-world Sussex village of Winchel- 
sea, whither she retreats, in search of the 
peace of the country, as often as her duties 
will permit. _AUSTIN BRERETON. 
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UR mate was a man, any- 
way,” cried Hillyard. 

““What d’ yer mean?” said 
Luker, sullenly; “he wiped me 
over the eye with a stopper and 
nigh blinded me. If I ’adn’t bin 
a poor man, I’d ’ave ’ad the law 
on ’im.” 

*“You’d have ’ad thunder,” said 
Hillyard; and he turned to the 
others. They were sitting in the smoking- 
room of the Sailors’ Home at Hull, 
chewing tobacco and the cud of dismal 
reflection such as comes up when times 
are hard and the weather beastly. For 
outside, Salthouse Lane was ankle-deep 
in slush, while rain and bitter sleet 
mingled upon an easterly wind fresh from 
the North Sea. 

‘Bah, shut the bloomin’ door, can’t 
yer?” said Hillyard impatiently, as a new- 
comer came in. 

“I was shuttin’ of it,’ said the other 
man. ‘Do you want me to shut it when 
I’m on’y ’arf in, or outside, mate ?” 
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‘* No, but it’s that cold, it would freeze 
the toes off of a North Sea pilot, and I’m 
just out of the Mediterranean,” said Hill- 
yard, more good-temperedly than he had 
yet spoken; for he was evidently the boss 
of the crowd by right of strength and a 
certain savage temper. He spoke with 
decision, and there was the salt of the 
seven seas on his tanned face. Not a 
craft afloat but he knew her; the paint 
and the funnel of a tramp were common 
inevitable knowledge to him. 

“But I was tellin’ you,” he went on, 
‘about Gordon, our mate in the /apan, 
when we went to Reval with a mixed 
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cargo, what Eyetalians calls a fritter mister, 
and come back with rickers. He was a 
man. Now, wasn’t Gordon a man, you 
Thompson ?” 

And Thompson nodded. 

“You see what Thompson thinks,” said 
Hillyard to Luker, ‘‘and what ’e says goes 
with me. I don’t care if ’e did bung up 
your eye. If so be’e’d bunged up mine, 
I’d say the same. ’Cause I knowed him 
long afore I ever clapped eyes on the 
Japan, with her bloomin’ old eight-ton-a- 
day and eight-knot-an-hour steady crawl. 
I knew ’im in the W. H. Smith, out of 
’Frisco for Ilo-Ilo. And ’e was afore the 
stick with me (’e ’adn’t no second greaser’s 
ticket then), and I’m telling you it 
wouldn’t ’ave bin ‘Tom’s bound to Hilo’ 
with us if it ’adn’t bin for ’im. I own 
that asa man in the fo’c’sle he was a bit 
of a sea-lawyer; but then, ’e ’ad eddica- 
tion. I seed his sisters’ photos, and the 
girls was daisies—quite the lady. 

“But, as I was a sayin’, ’e was a sea- 
lawyer, and when he shipped in the 
W. H. Smith he took it into ’is ’ead as she 
warn’t seaworthy, and was too deep, and he 
tried to get us to skin out. 

“Oh, but if Gordon ’ad the ’eavy ’and 
(when it was wanted, Luker) ’e ’ad a 
tongue, and he could make up any kind of 
a yarn as easy as make sennit, and ’e’d 
work round of a man before ’’e knowed it, 
and ’e’d enough brass about ’im to sheet a 
cruising frigate with. 

“Says ’e, one day, as we squatted in 
the fo’c’sle of the W. H. Smith, for we went 
aboard that time three days afore she 
sailed, hell itself not being fuller of devils 
than ’Frisco was of sailors, and the skipper 
being noways scared of our skipping ; says 
he—Gordon I mean—‘ This bloomin’ old 
hooker is a doomed craft, mates.’ 

“«<?°Ows that ?’ I arsts ’im, for ’e spoke 
serious, and serious ’e looked. 

“«*She is,’ says ’e; ‘she’s that deep, 
and they ’ve got her by the ’ead now. 
And at this season we shall get it stiff 
from the north-east, and the seas out 
yonder, when it do blow, why, they ’re 
short and steep, and she’ll dive, and, 
what’s more, she’ll never come up no 
more.’ 
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*** You believe it ?’ says a Dutchman. 

***T do, solemn,’ says Gordon. ‘I met 
a man as was shipmates in her on’y 
yesterday ; and I says to ’im, “I’m in the 
W. H. Smith,” and ’e says, ‘‘ Do you know 
her?” And of course I answers, ‘‘ No, 
what’s wrong?” He screws his face up 
and says, ‘‘ Well, she’s rather a wet ship.” 
“Wet, is that all?” I answers, and then 
he says, ‘‘She’s worse than the Leander as 
washed over and killed more than seventy 
men in five years.” And, what’s more, I 
believe ’im, and I’m going to sling it, and 
if you bloomin’ fools likes to go on a 
survey of the North Pacific deepwater 
soundings, you may.’ 

*‘ That was the way Gordon slung it at 
us. And next day he gives us more. 
When I’d got to know ’im I believed as 
the man ’e’d met was never signed on no 
ship’s papers. For the matter of that, 
I reckon he never met no one, nor 
ever ’eerd tell of the nature of the old 
hooker. 

“But, Lord, how he did pile it on, and 
before we know’d it we’d all got a scare, 


and we funked the very notion of going 


to seain her. You know, you chaps, ’ow 
itis with men. After all, we’re on’y like 
sheep, that’s my notion ; and I’ve worked 
with sheep in Chile up beyond Santa Rosa 
de los Andes, where you started in my 
time for the Cumbre Pass over into the 
Plate. 

‘‘So there we was in a panic, ‘so to 
speak, and when Gordon says, ‘skip,’ one 
night, why we was like kids at school, 
and over the side we tumbled. 

“And who d’ ye think we jostled agin 
but the skipper ? 

‘**What’s all this ?’ ’e roars, for ’e’ada 
voice, though not so bad in’is nature for 
an American shipmaster. 

‘And we shoves Gordon in front, and 
’e lets out as we weren’t on, and the 
skipper gets mad, and says, ‘Oh, you ain’t, 
ain't your’ And away ’e goes, and we 
goes into Brown’s on the Front for a 
drink. And when we’d’ad about three 
a policeman comes in, and then more; 
and the end of it was about twenty took 
us off to the ‘’Ouse of Correction,’ where 
they corrected us on plank beds and skilly 
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and cocoa for forty-eight hours. And 
they takes us on board with the irons on 
our ’ands, Mr. Billy Gordon among us. 

“‘ Laugh, you bet we laughed. It wasa 
mighty fine joke, and Gordon, ’e goes at 
the ’ead of the percession, walking very 
proud, but making the bobbies die of 
laughing. ’E was a joker, and didn’t mind 
it a bit. 

‘“* So we came on board, and the skipper, 
in his shore-going toggery and an ’igh ’at, 
gives us what-for in the perlitest way, 
making as if we was saloon passengers. 
And Gordon says, ‘ Much obliged,’ just as 
a gentleman might. For, as I said, he was 
eddicated, and his sisters was good to 
look at—quite the lady, both of them. 

** And out to sea we goes. 

“** You mind your bloomin’ stops,’ says 
the old man, ‘and bygones is bygones. 
You was all skippers a while back, but I’m 
skipper now, and I’ll skip you if you 
ain’t good and smart. So now then, 
my bullies, you can turn to. Calashee 
watch till we gets outside the Gate.’ For 


we lay off Goat Island another forty-eight 


hours. 

“You ’d ’ave thought Gordon would 
’ave took it bad, being so euchred. But 
no, ’’e didn’t. I don’t take no back seat 
when sailorising is on, not with no man, 
bar that I’m not so quick as I was; but 
Gordon—Billy we called ’im then—was up 
to my mark at everything, and over it on 
navigation, for that I know’d nothing of. 
And ’e was as quick as any cat, I’ll say 
that; aloft as in jaw. And no man could 
best ’im with his tongue. 

“* Howsoever, we ’ad a good time for 
about three weeks, though the wind was 
light; and then it breezed up from the 
nor’-nor’-east and it began to look bad. 
She steered like a’bus on a greasy road, 
and never a man but funked his trick at 
the wheel, till one day—and it was bad 
that day—Billy Gordon was takin’ her, 
and I had the lee wheel. 

** «Steer small,’ says the mate, a bit of a 
hard nut, and Billy answers ’im— 

“‘* Tf any man can steer small with ’er 
before the wind, Id like to meet ’im, Sir,’ 
Says ’e, quite civil and anxious. 

‘“** Don’t give me any back talk, sonny,’ 
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says the mate; and then the old man 
comes up. 

‘**What’s that, Gordon ?’ ’e arsts. 

***T said, Sir, as no man could steer ’er 
small before the wind and a ’eavy fol- 
lowin’ sea.’ 

‘“**T can,’ says the old man, for ’e’d bin 
’aving ’is morning, and was feelin’ good. 

“And with that Gordon steps out a bit 
perlitely, and the skipper takes ’er from 
’im; and Yates, the mate, lookin’ as black 
as the nor-east quarter, took the lee 
wheel. 

“‘Gordon comes and stands by me, and 
’e damns my eyes quiet for-smilin’. 

“*Look solemn, you bloomin’ idiot,’ 
says ’e. 

** And solemn I looked, though the old 
man was giving her twice the wheel that 
Billy give ’er. And though he got ’er at 
last fair in ’and, ’e ’ad two points off each 
way, and no nearer for his life could ’e 
get her, though ’e fair sweated. 

“Presently ’e turned to Yates. 

** Would you like to try, Mr. Yates ?’ 
says ’e civil. But Yates was quite sober, 
and ’e was riled at the skipper givin’ ’im- 
self away, and ’adn’t no notion of doing it 
’imself. 

“«Thank you, but no, Captain Greer,’ 
says ’e, and with that the old man gives 
the wheel up to Billy, who got her a deal 
closer than ’e ’ad. 

“And that night it blew a snorter that 
lasted full thirty-six hours. Some of you 
chaps know what it was like, and some of 
you don’t. But the truth is, she was deep 
and a bit by the ’ead, and when she 
plunged there was the same ’eavy feelin’ 
as a ship with half-a-dozen feet of water 
in her. 

“The second night was worse than the 
first, and never a man turned in. Least- 
ways, no man took more’n ’is boots off. 
Though what good, I dunno. If so be 
she ’ad done an Atalanta we’d ’ave been 
left, for nothin’ could ’ave lived in the sea. 
It was get through or bust, and it looked 
more like busting, I must say. For when 
they could ’ave ’ove her to, they didn’t. 

‘« Billy and me stood most of the night 
just aft of the deck-house, and with us 
was the bo’son’s mate. I never seed 





anyone so ’appy as Billy was, for the worse 
it got, the more ’e cheered up. 

“Tet ’er rip,’ says ’e, ‘there ain’t 
nothin’ like excitement. It ’ll be the 
death o’ me one of these days. What 
cheer! go it, my beauty!’ 

“«*QOh, dry up,’ says the bo’son’s mate, 
who ’ad the fear of God in ’is ’eart. 
‘She’ll go, she’ll go. And this time. 
Oh, Lord !’ 

** And down went the W. H. Smith with 
a plunge that made me a bit sick. And 
she took it in over the ’ead, solid green it 
was, and it came over from the top-gallant 
fo’c’sle two foot deep, roaring like a 
cataract. 

“The skipper yelled out from the break 
of the poop, and the bo’son crawled aft, 
hanging on to the rail. 

“« «Get a couple of canvas bags and oil,’ 
says the old man, ‘and sling them over 
forward from the cat’eads.’ 

““* Yes, Sir,’ says the bo’son’s mate. 
And me and Billy helps him. 

‘““*Who’s going to bell the cat’ead ?’ 
says Billy. ‘For the man as goes on the 
fo’c’sle ’ead takes ’is blooming’ life in ’is 
’and.’ 

“* Ves, that’s it,’ says the other chap, 
lookin’ pea-green by the light of the lamp 
in the bo’son’s locker. 

“ And Billy laughs. 

***T’]l do one,’ says ’e. 

“« And ’e looks at me. 

“He forced my ’and, mates. And 
though I felt sick enough to believe that 
even a sailor-man’s life was worth livin’, I 
says, ‘I’m on for the other.’ And then 
the bo’son’s mate looked a bit easier, and 
not so much like a Calashee in cold 
weather. 

“‘ But I’m tellin’ you, it was a pretty job. 
It came out all right for me, for we waited 
for a smooth, and, though it was as black 
as the Earl of Hell’s riding-boots, I nipped 
up quick and got the bag fast, with no 
more than one small sea over me. But 
the way she felt, and the wind and the 
blackness, rather cooled me down. And 


though I knew Billy was close ’andy on the 
starboard side, I couldn’t see my ’and 
before my face. And the roar of her when 
But at last, back 


she rose was deafenin’. 
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I come. 


I found the bo’son’s mate 
peepin’ round the deck-’ouse, and when I 
grabbed ’old of the rail there, says ’e— 

““*Where’s Gordon ?’ 

** And just then she yawed and caught a 
heavy one right on the port bow, and she 
rolled to port and then right over again. 
And near six foot of green water came 
over the starboard rail amidships and 
filled ’er up to the top-gallant rail, and as 
she rolled again it went over the port side. 
I ’ung on the ’and-rail aft of the deck- 
’ouse, and of a sudden I was caught round 
the waist by the bo’son’s mate, as I thinks, 
and then, though I did feel as if the 
W. H. Smith was a clean goner, she began 
to recover, and got on an even keel, and 
rose again. I catches hold of the man as 
held me, and sets ’im on his legs. 

*** Oh, Billy ’s gone!’ I cries out. ‘ He’s 
gone, he’s gone!’ 

“And the chap gasps. And then I 
seed it wasn’t the bo’son’s mate at all. It 
was Billy. He’d been washed overboard 
right at the cathead, and washed aboard 
again when the big sea came over the 
starboard rail. 

“‘ He tells me quick in my ear. 

*“** And where’s Higgins ?’ 

“«* Where ?’ says I. 

** But we never seed ’im again. The sea 
as put Billy on board took the bo’son’s 
mate over. And’e wasn’t the only man, 
for the cook’s mate went too, either then 
or later, and the mate ’ad ’is leg busted 
agin the signal-box. 

“The oil for’ard did but little good. It 
made a bit of a smooth between the 
whiskers and the foremast, but not enough 
to stop the sea comin’ in further aft thick 
and ’eavy. And the sea got worse and 
worse. 

““* Them little bags is just like spitting 
on a burnin’ kerosene-cask to put it out,’ 
says Billy. ‘I’m goin’ to get the two 
five-gallon cans with the taps, and set ’em 
goin’ for’ard.’ 

“* How get ’em ?’ I arsts. For Higgins 
’ad took the keys with ’im. 

“** Very careless of Higgins,’ says Biliy. 
But he burst open the locker with a big 
splice-bar, and he got out the cans and 
shoved ’em in for’ard, in what Eyetalians 
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calls retreaters, and turned on the taps at 
a fair, good, steady trickle. 

‘“‘Now I’d ’eard tell often of oil, and 
what it does, but I never believed it before. 
After Billy ’ad set it flowin’ we never took 
a drop abroad, and the quarter-deck fair 
dried up. I went aft and stood under the 
poop-ladder, and presently the second 
mate comes down. 

“** That scheme of them oil-bags works, 
don’t it?’ says ’e. ‘I believe it was just 
touch-and-go when we put ’em over.’ 

*“* Ves, Sir,’ says I. But I never told 
’im about Billy, and I ’alf forgot to tell’im 
’ow Higgins was gone. 

**And about four bells in the morning 
watch we was quite through with the thick 
of it, and the sea went down with the rain 
which come on then. 

“But the bo’son was mad when he 
found his locker burst open and the oil- 
cans gone. 

“He went aft flying, and makes a com- 
plaint to the skipper. 

““*Who done it?’ says the old man. 
And Billy, being then at the wheel, 
speaks— 

*«T done it, Sir.’ 

“«Then, by the tail of the sacred 
tail, you—saved the bloomin’ ship,’ says 
the old man. ‘I thought it was them 
bags.’ 

“But the bags alone wouldn’t ’ave 
fetched us into Ilo, for the difference them 
tanks made was enough to make a man 
believe as a ’ogs’ead of oil would smooth 
all that lies between the Cape and the 
South Pole. 

“At Ilo-Ilo, Billy skipped out, and he 
hooked it off into New Guinea, and ’ad 
three years foolin’ round. 


I met ’im again 
right ’ere in Hull, and then ’e ’ad his 


second-mate’s ticket. We went one trip 
together, me bein’ bo’son, to St. Peters- 
burg and back. And two years later ’e 
was mate of the Japan, and a thunderin’ 
good man as mate ’e was. 

** Work was. what ’e loved, and when out 
of a job ’e was sick. At sea’e was merry, 
but not to be played with by no means. 
Between this time and his last trip with me 
’e was in several lines, mostly in the Baltic, 
Mediterranean, and Black Sea trades. ’E 
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was in every port in the Mediterranean, 
and to Batoum and Poti and Kertch, and 
Novorosisk and Sulina and Galatz, and 
Ibrail. But what I started out to tell 
you chaps was our trip to Reval this 
last time. 

““We left this ’ere place just in about 
time to get there when the ice broke up 
and there was still plenty of it round. 
But the old Japan was built for such work, 
and she ploughed through ice that would 
have stove the guts out of a common 
Mediterranean fair- weather tramp. She 
came back right enough, or mebbe I 
would not be talkin’ here. But just as we 
came away from Reval most everyone on 
board was queer. For that rotten disease 
they calls influenza was layin’ ’em out in 
Russia like the cholera. Before we’d been 
three days at sea the old man, a thick- 
headed old snorter he was, was down with 
it, hollerin’ like a man with delirious trim- 
mings, and the third mate (she was a good 
boat for the officers, and’ad three watches) 
he went down too. Criminy! they was 
bad. I’adatouch of it. And for three 
days I wanted to die and get out of such a 
black world. I ’adn’t no more ’ope in me 
than if I was in ’ell ona grid. Frying it 
was, and ’elpless as a kid. Why, man alive, 
I cried! And then the second mate’e goes 
under, fair knocked out; a rag of a man ’e 
was at ’is best, but no more in ’im when ’e 
’urt himself than in an old soup and bully 
tin. So poor Billy Gordon ’ad it all to 
’imself. 

“You chaps, for all you ’re mostly 
chaps as never saw real tall water, knows 
what a blasted ‘ole the Baltic is when it is 
bad weather. It was bitter then, and a 
north-easter as sharp as a razor, that went 
through a man. There was ice about even 
then, ice in bergs, and small floes drifted 
out of rivers. And it blew at least three- 
quarters of a gale all the time. 

**So you may guess that poor Gordon 
’ad an ’ell of a time on the bridge. What 
could ’e do with all the rest down ? -Why 
nothin’, as ’e said to me, but stick it out. 
And’e stuck it out like a man, as ’e was, 
and as I told you. 

“‘ Says I to him, ‘ For Gawd's sake, sling 
it, Mr. Gordon!’ For I could see ’e was 
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sickenin’ for the flu. But he answers 
angry. 

“*And who’ll be in charge of her?’ 
says ’e. 

“That night the fever got’im. After 
*e’d bin six-and-thirty hours on the bridge, 
with hardly a get-off for ten minutes all 
the while, he calls me. 

“<*T’ve got it at last,’ he said; ‘now 
look you ’ere, Tom, I’m not going off. 
They ’re all down, and none of you knows 
nothing.’ 

“**T knows the rule of the road,’ I told 
’*im. And he laughed. 

*** You think so, sonny, but wait till you 
get into the thick of it, and red lights and 
green lights as thick as a chemist’s shop, 
and your head’ll go. And so will the old 
Japan.’ 

“ And ’e stuck on the bridge till ’e just 
couldn’t stand. All the time the skipper 
was as weak as a kid, and would weep if 
the steward said a word to him’e didn’t 
like. And the second and third were real 
bad too. But I’ve my doubts if they was 
as bad as Gordon. 

‘“‘For now ’e was lyin’ on that freezing 
cold bridge, wrapped up in blankets, 
aching in every limb, and just ’orrid to 
look at. But ’e said, ‘Don’t you touch 
me. Just you tell me what’s ahead.’ I 
stood there most.of the time watching ‘im 
and lookin’ out. And according as I told 
’"im what lights there was, so ’e said, 
‘Port, or starboard ;’ and then I saw as 
my rule of the road would sometimes ’ave 
cured ’im and me and the others of the 
flu, and any other troubles, too, for that 
matter. 

“And now we was getting down to 
London River, where we was bound. But 
sometimes I did think as Billy would go 
out before we ever got in sight of the 
Nore. For he couldn’t hardly speak, and 
he looked just pitiful and like a ghost. 
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But he was true grit, and never even 
moaned, unless ’e slept for a few minutes. 
And all the time ’e should ’ave bin in ’is 
blankets, and even then it was a chance 
for ’im. And at last he fainted dead away, 
but not till I told ’im there was a pilot 
boat nigh handy. The old man was a 
river pilot, and so they didn’t look for us 
to take one. But Billy says, ‘Signal for 
one,’ and he fainted as I rung the telegraph 
for them to ease ’er down. 

“When the pilot came on board I took 
Billy in my arms—a skeleton ’e was—and 
carried ’im down below. I knew ’e’d 
never get over it; and’e never did. ’E 
died inside of a week or so: one of his 
sisters wrote and told me. She was a 
regular lady, and I kept ’er letter by me a 
long time, until I got drunk and lost it. 
But if I did it couldn’t be ’elped, and she 
sent me Billy’s likeness. He was what I 
call a man, and not a thing in the shape of 
aman. ’E could ’it ’ard, and swear ’ard, 
and, at the right time, drink ’ard; but ’e 
knowed ’is work as few blooming officers 
knows theirs. And, when ninety-nine 
men out of a ’undred would ’ave caved in, 
’e stuck there and done ’is duty ; knowin’, 
if a man could know, as it would be ’is 
death. A man, I say, he was. And if ’e 
did wipe you over the ’ead with a stopper, 
I dessay you desarved it, Luker.” 

**T dessay, too,” said Luker. 
said as ’e wasn’t a good man. 
good man to ’it me.” 

“I done it myself,” said Hillyard. 

“Well, did I hever say you didn’t ? 
asked Luker. ‘‘ But there ain’ no other 
bloomin’ swine in this room as can say the 
same.” 

As they were all sober, and mostly 
Dutchmen, nothing came of the challenge. 

“Hark! don’t ?” said one. 


“*T never 
It takes a 


” 


it blow? 
And the deadly north-easter roared down 
the dismal street. 












WILD BEASTS 
By 


HE people of Liverpool are strenu- 
ously jealous of the reputation of 
their city. In the streets, in the tramcars, 
and even in the guide-books, they proclaim 
aloud that it is the first port in the world, 
and, after London, the first city in the 
British Isles. It is a great port—espe- 
cially for the Scots, the Irish, and the 
Welsh ; it has mixed its native population 
with the three neighbouring nationalities 
to a more equal and greater extent than 
any town in the British Isles. Liverpool is 
an epitomised Great Britain and Ireland. 
It is the metropolis of that most blessed of 
British virtues, individual enterprise. There 
is no nursing and coddling of fads and 
theories—everybody and everything must 
pay its way. Its public institutions, its 
colleges, and its picture galleries are the 
results of individual munificence, and the 
only representative of a zoological garden 
it has got is the trading collection of 
William Cross, naturalist. 

A great number of ships come into 
Liverpool in a year; the exact number 
is a matter of indifference. If you state 
a number, a Glasgow man will deduct 
from it and a Liverpool man will add to 
it; but scarcely a vessel comes up the 
Mersey from foreign parts without some 
rare beasts and birds for the Cross Em- 
porium. Mr. Cross has taken advantage 
of the central position Liverpool holds in 
the world’s commerce, and made it the 
seat of the chief trade in wild beasts and 
birds, certainly in this country, probably 
in the world. The trade has gone from 
London to a large extent. The London 
naturalists think it has gone to Hamburg ; 
probably it has gone up St. George’s 
Channel and not up the North Sea. Lines 
of steamers from China, from India, from 
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the coasts of Africa and South America, 
from all tropical regions, are constantly 
landing drafts of wild beasts and birds at 
the Mersey Docks. Liverpool is central 
to collect, and it is also central to dis- 
tribute, supplying public and private 
zoological gardens, travelling shows, and 
domestic collections throughout this 
country. 

Being curious to know how a trading 
naturalist lived and moved and had his 
being, how he came by his supplies and 
his knowledge, how he found his market, 
how menageries were raised and managed, 
and how the public received their practical 
education in natural history, I visited 
Liverpool to spend a day with Mr. Cross. 
There was no intention on my part of 
interviewing him ; an interview is the most 
difficult to write and the most uncomfort- 
able to read of all forms of present-day 
fictitious literature. On arriving in Liver- 
pool there was not the slightest difficulty 
in finding out the Cross Emporium ; every 
man I met in the street knew it—even the 
policeman. It lay hid away among the 
gaunt and massive warehouse blocks that 
flank the North Docks. The exterior was 
painted dead black, except for a brilliant 
band of yellow that carried the name of 
the owner. The painters brush had 
done its best to hide the signs of 
age; but its low doorways, its narrow 
windows, its tiled roof and squat form, 
its many gables and curious gang- 
ways proclaimed it to have been part of 
Liverpool long before that city made the 
proud boast of being the first port in the 
world. Conscious of its own modesty, the 
building seems to have withdrawn into 
the gloomy shelter of this wilderness of 
warehouses, out of sight of the ever- 
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hurrying, ever-scurrying crowd upon the 
landing-stage, and out of hearing of the 
overhead trains that rush along the docks. 
Its modest mien belies the building. It 
is more than a mere passing home for 
involuntary zoological immigrants: it is 
a university or seminary for the higher 
education of animals. Lions are trained, 
monkeys are taught how to earn a liveli- 
hood both for themselves and for the 
people that buy them; elephants become 
proficient beggars, and parrots are given a 
vocabulary if they have not got one already. 
Some of the most successful exhibits seen 
in the music-hall or the side show in recent 
times have finished their education here. 
No one passing along those back streets 
of Liverpool would suspect that the black, 
gloomy, unostentatious block in front of 
him was the scene of the busiest trade in 
wild beasts in the wide world. The build- 
ing, perhaps on a larger scale than usual, is 
typical of the trade. The craze for orna- 
mental fronts, large windows for display, 
airy rooms, modern fittings, which has 
swept the ordinary shop-keeping public, 
has left the trading naturalist unaffected, 
content to carry on his business in dingy, 
stuffy rooms, just as his predecessors did 
in the days of Egypt, Greece, or Rome. 
The front part of the Cross Emporium 
was evidently, in days long past, a dwell- 
ing-house, and from this a series of stables, 
barns, and lofts has grown out into the 
back-yard. In the doorway, where in 
former times probably stood the umbrella- 
stand, a great male gorilla, with frown- 
ing brows and open ferocious mouth, 
stretches out his fat clumsy hand to 
welcome the visitor—a fit porter, stuffed 
and perfectly safe, for the establishment 
patronised by the few members of his race 
that come to see the civilisation of Europe 
with their own eyes. Over the gorilla, 
suspended bya piece of string from the 
ceiling of the narrow, dimly lighted 
entrance -hall, dangles a lion, so limp 
and lifeless that there is not even a whisk 
in the tail to brush the dust from its tawny 
sides. In fact, the appearance that meets 
the eye on passing the threshold of the 
Cross Emporium might lead the uninitiated 
to suspect that tribes of tiger, bear, deer, 
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antelope, and other strange beasts had just 
entered and hung their skulls on the walls 
as we might our hats; while the miscel- 
laneous litter that fills the corners could 
only be accounted for by supposing that 
bands of South Sea warriors had left all 
their worldly gear in the keeping of the 
gorilla and lion, and gone to see the 
menagerie in the rear. 

Off this curiously furnished entrance- 
hall, in a snug little office, sat Mr. Cross, 
busily at work. On a bookshelf behind 
him stood a miniature consulting-library, 
consisting of works on natural history by 
so diverse authors as Oliver Goldsmith, 
Brehm, and Buffon. Scattered round the 
room, in odd nooks and on the walls, in 
happy disorder, were curios of all kinds 
from all places, photographs and mementos 
of many rare exhibits that have passed 
through his hands, especially of the Indian 
village that he brought home and planted 
so successfully in Liverpool in the Jubilee 
year. .Booxs, curios, and photographs 
indicated a catholicity of taste and a wide 
and peculiar knowledge. Telegraph and 
message boys came and went constantly, 
shipping clerks came with bills of lading, 
carmen waited for his signature, and a 
huge pile of correspondence lay in front of 
him, probably the most peculiar budget of 
letters opened in Liverpool of a morning. 
One was from a journalist who wanted to 
know if there was a school for parrots in 
Liverpool, and, if so, he would feel obliged 
if some details of the curriculum were 
supplied him. Much of the correspond- 
ence ‘is from secretaries of zoological 
gardens and owners of the private zoo- 
logical parks that are more numerous in 
England than in any other country. A 
communication from an agent announced 
that the whole of the private zoological 
collection of the Khedive, consisting of 
over a score of lions, numerous tigers, 
black panthers, leopards, hyznas (spotted 
and striped), ostriches, rheas, cassowaries, 
storks, pigmy cattle, and heaps of others, 
had been shipped, and was already well 
on its way to Liverpool, where they were 
subsequently landed safe and well, none 
the worse for their long voyage, and by 
the time this is read the collection will be 
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scattered all over Europe. The menagerie 
seemed to me to be already full to over- 
flowing, and it was difficult to see how this 
new addition could be 
packed away; but Mr. 
Cross assured me, with a 
smile, that the place was 
at present empty; at 
any rate, when com- 
pared with the plethora 
in the early spring, when 
travelling menageries, 
setting out for their 
summer tour, had to 
be furnished with stock. 
The Cross Emporium 
is constantly filling and 
constantly emptying; a 
cargo of snakes—tons 
of them—that had been 
landed some short time 
previous to my visit, had 
almost completely disappeared. Flocks of 
parrots, cockateels, lemon-crested cockatoos 
from New South Wales, grey parrots from 
West Africa, amazons of all kinds and 
colours, herded and screamed together in 
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large cages, waiting to be sold to buyers at 
so much a score. One wondered how Mr. 
Cross had got such a large and motley 
collection of beasts and 
birds together, and much 
more how he could ever 
get rid of them. The 
trade in wild beasts is 
far more extensive in 
England than most 
people suspect. 

The circumstances 
which determinea man’s 
work in life are always 
worth - knowing, and 
when the man is the 
owner of a large and 
peculiar business such 
as that of Mr. Cross, 
the circumstances have 
quite a special interest. 
The story of how he 
became a naturalist is quite a striking 
study in heredity. A naturalist 





even a 


trading naturalist—has to be born, and the 
Cross family have got into a habit of being 
born in that way; the bent for collecting, 
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studying, and dealing with all forms of 
life has become hereditary. Now if a 
man is born with such a bent, he ought to 
be born rich like Mr. Walter Rothschild, 
and gather within his own domain the 
richest and rarest of living things, such as 
may be seen any day in Tring Park. 
Failing that, he may follow the footsteps 
of the late Mr. Henry Seebohm, a famous 
ornithologist, by becoming rich and spend- 
ing the rest of his life in indulging his 
hobby. Still one course remains—the 
hobby must be made a means of liveli- 
hood, and that is the course the Cross 
family have invariably adopted. In the 
later decades of last century, a Captain 
Cross, of Bristol, forsook the sea to 
become a trading naturalist. In the 
beginning of this century, years before 
the Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park 
had come into being, Exeter Change, in 
the Strand, the fashionable resort for 
people interested in curious beasts and 
birds of that time, was kept by Mr. 
Edward Cross. He was an exceedingly 
well-known man in his day; his name is fre- 
quently quoted by the leading naturalists of 


the time, and someof his specimens may still 
be seen in the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington. It is a remarkable fact 
that he was practically the first to put the 
chimpanzee on exhibition for the public, 
while the present William Cross, of Liver- 
pool, was the first to bring the gorilla alive 


to Europe. William Cross, of Liverpool, 
was born in London some fifty-five years 
ago, where his father was a trading 
naturalist; but when the central part that 
Liverpool was to play in the world’s 
commerce became evident, the family left 
London, and the foundation of the present 
business was laid. The father retired from 
business again and again, but always 
returned, till he found that peace in death 
he only found in his business when alive. 
The business has grown aud expanded 
enormously under the quick instinct and 
careful business habits of the present 
owner, and is likely to keep on doing so, 
for the young and coming generation are 
as keen naturalists as any of the former 
generations. 

A peculiar Bohemianism clings to all 
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that have to do with the wild beast trade, 
whether as naturalists or showmen—a 
slovenliness and carelessness in dress and 
habit, a laxity in the observance of those 
conventions and convictions that keep the 
staid population of these islands in strict 
subjection. Such crude notions still pre- 
vail, at any rate in country minds. When 
the travelling menagerie, which has taught 
the villagers all they know of natural 
history, and preached a sermon on the 
first chapter of Genesis all the week, 
breaks up in the village square .of a 
Sunday morning to move to its next 
camping-ground, every head bows ready 
acquiescence in church as the preacher 
pronounces, in unmistakable terms, where 


‘that camping-ground will finally be. People 


holding such views will be thoroughly dis- 
appointed if they should visit Mr. Cross. 
They will find he is peculiarly attentive to 
his dress and manner; he is a militant 
total abstainer, and an active participator 
in the affairs of his chapel, as in every 
philanthropic movement in Liverpool. He 
would be the last to claim for his business 
an altruistic aim; and yet in his own way 
he has perhaps done more to popularise 
and educate the people in the knowledge 
of the many and diverse living things of 
this world than any other living man— 
professors not even excepted. 

“This is the heyday of the naturalist’s 
trade,” remarked Mr. Cross. ‘‘ At the 
present moment we are reaping the world’s 
crop of living things—a crop that is the 
product of infinite centuries. There never 
was before in the world’s history such an 
abundant supply, and there will never be 
such a supply again. Exactly the same 
thing is taking place now as happened 
long ago to the early settlers in the States. 
They found tracts covered with magnificent 
forests, which they destroyed in the most 
reckless manner. Their descendants would 
give a good deal to have those forests 
back again. The same thing happened 
to the wild animals that swarmed on the 
prairies. When I commenced business 
some thirty years ago, I could have as 
many of these magnificent animals, the 
American bison, delivered at £20 a head 
in Liverpool, as I cared to buy, and now 
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one cannot be bought for £150. An 
attempt is being made in Lancashire 
to breed them in captivity: it may 
succeed ; but they have never been 
bred successfully in the London Gardens, 
and in all likelihood this magnificent 
animal will become extinct: that is what 
is happening, or has happened, to all 
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expeditions start from the coast to trade, 
to shoot, to capture, or to explore and 
bring back the results of their labour. The 
southern parts are rapidly coming under 
the white man’s sway, and when he comes 
on the scene all the noble forms of wild 
life disappear. Not an elephant, zebra, 
giraffe, or antelope is to be seen now where 
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Australia is 


the larger game of America. 
following rapidly in the footsteps of the 


States. At present that country is still 
opening up. Kangaroos, emus, cockatoos, 
and parrots are being shot and captured 
as the settlers take the land under their 
care, so that at present these are abundant 
in the market; but that abundance will 
soon cease. Africa, the richest store- 
house the naturalist now possesses, is 
rapidly becoming impoverished. Every day 


troops were formerly to be had ; but probably 
this isnot due somuch totheirextermination 
as to the fact that they are being driven in 
towards the centre of the Dark Continent. 
But as long as this invasion of new country 
goes on, the supply will be abundant; but 
that cannot last for long. Other circum- 
stances have to do with the increased 
supply of the present day. Freight is 
cheaper, better, and quicker than in olden 
days; steamers are more numerous, and 
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open up new tracts of country formerly 
inaccessible. Then the railways in India, 
in Siam, in China, especially the opening- 
up of the rivers of that great empire, allow 
us to procure with ease animals that could 
not formerly be obtained at any price. In 
this way I came by quite a new species of 
deer from China. But the present abundant 
supply is due also to the fact that the busi- 
ness customs of the trade have been quite 
changed. Formerly the supply was largely 
dependent on ship captains, sailors, or 
other private speculators, who bought in 
foreign ports what they thought could be 
sold to advantage at home. Now special 
collectors are sent out. At the present 
moment, besides agents in all the big ports 
of the world, I have quite a number of 
men in different parts of the world collect- 
ing for me, and sending home at once 
large consignments.” 

In the last twelve years Mr. Cross has 
imported over a million parrots—a million 
sources of infinite happiness and infinite 
misery. They have been of all kinds— 
macaws, hyacinthe, red and blue, blue and 
yellow ; cockatoos, lemon- crested and 
slender-billed ; parrakeets, lorikeets, tur- 
quoisines, and budgerigars; blue and 
double-fronted amazons; but the staple 
trade has been in the grey parrot. The 
grey parrot is the best linguist of its kind ; 
the rest imitate, but it speaks; it has got 
the brains and intelligence of the parrot 
race, and at times a fair share of their 
faults, but, unfortunately, it is not gifted 
with immortality. A well-known authority 
in the parrot world has said that the grey 
parrot has no business to die. It has 
little respect, however, even for such an 
authoritative opinion, although those 
that are so fortunate as to tide over 
all the ills a tropical immigrant meets 
with on landing in this country frequently 
do live to a green old age. Nobody 
would be more pleased than Mr. Cross 
to find out a way of keeping them 
alive ; they certainly show him no special 
leniency. He told me much concerning 
the trade in this bird. They are natives 
of the West Coast of Africa, where they 
are caught by negroes when quite young, 
and brought down to trading ports for sale 
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by the score. The negro’s mathematical 
ability being rather limited, he refuses to 
sell in slump, and insists upon disposing 
of each bird singly, the price for each bird 
having to be planked down as it is handed 
over to the purchaser. They are shipped 
by the thousand in large cages, and 
brought quickly to Liverpool. The retail 
traders buy them by the score at such a 
price as allows them to make a handsome 
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profit by selling them at fifteen shillings a 
head. Many of them die from inflammation 
of the lungs, brought on by the draughts, 
the cold, and damp of our climate ; many 
die probably from solitary confinement. 
At any rate, the rate of mortality is much 
lower if newly imported birds are 
kept in pairs. 
buy two young birds at a time. Others, 


Hence, many people 


no doubt, die from bad feeding; and 
the bacillus of consumption is said also 
to cause the death of many. In what- 
ever form death may come to them, there 
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is, no doubt, an alarming and shocking 
mortality among grey parrots in their early 
days in this country; and hence a parrot 
that has become acclimatised is worth very 
much more than a newly imported bird. 
Mr. Cross told me that many retailers sold 
newly imported parrots as acclimatised 
birds, and gave me a graphic account of 
how the deception is carried out, which I 
tested and found perfectly accurate on my 
return to London. On entering the shop 
of a bird-dealer to buy a grey parrot, he 
will probably show you a very fine speci- 
men in a cage hanging near the door. 
The bird’s vocabulary is very extensive, 
perhaps too varied and expressive. Just 
the bird one wants to buy, only the price is 
#20. Another is shown to you: its 
vocabulary is more limited but its behaviour 
is guaranteed, the price being £5. When 
a bird at a more moderate price still is 
demanded, the dealer is lost in thought 
for a moment, then suddenly remembers 
that a neighbour to whom he sold 


a couple of parrots some months ago 
would probably sell them for a consider- 
ation, and immediately departs to fetch 


them. His neighbour is really another 
Mrs. Harris, and lives in the room over- 
head with two or three score of newly 
imported parrots, two of which he brings 
back with him to offer at thirty shillings 
each. If you offer him a sovereign for 
one, you will be surprised at his imme- 
diately asking to what address he shall 
send the parrot. There is nothing for it 
but to put the sovereign down and trust 
to a one-in-twenty chance of the bird 
remaining alive. 

The anthropoid apes, especially the 
gorilla and chimpanzee, nearly all of 
which pass through Mr. Cross’s hands 
when they come to tour Europe, have the 
unfortunate habit of dying even more 
strongly pronounced than the grey parrot. 
It is fifty years ago exactly since the gorilla 
race discovered, in the persons of two 
American missionaries at work in Loango, 
that there were such beings as white 
men in existence. Twenty-five years ago 
Mr. Cross brought to Liverpool the first 
gorilla that ever reached Europe alive. A 
certain book had just been published 
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which procured for the animal a lively 
reception. The book, which bore the 
title of ‘The Descent of Man,” had been 
read from beginning to end by perhaps a 
score of men in the whole of Europe; but 
its general tendency, as even the non- 
reading public knew well, was to father 
the human race on the gorilla. The book 
was written in England, but Mr. Cross had 
to go to Germany for a market, and sold 
the gorilla to the managers of the Berlin 
Aquarium for £1000. It was only a baby, 
and as yet only young individuals have 
been brought home, the adult being too 
strong and ferocious to be captured alive, 
and, even if captured alive, too intolerant 
of captivity to be kept alive. Their market 
value has gone down very considerably ; 
probably one could buy four or five speci- 
mens for the price paid for the pioneer of 
the race. The chimpanzee, a cousin of 
the gorilla, once so rarely seen, is be- 
coming quite common, scores of them 
having passed through Mr. Cross’s hands. 
Their droll grimaces, their crude imitations 
of human habits, their tricks and their 
playfulness, make them general favourites 
with the show-going public; but the high 
rate of mortality makes showmen and 
secretaries of zoological gardens chary of 
investing £50 or £100 onone. Few of 
them live over two years in England, the 
case of “ Sally,” which was supplied to 
the “‘ Zoo” by Mr. Cross, and lived there 
eight years, being altogether an exception. 

A trading naturalist has many different 
kinds of people to deal with. A new 
species of animal is always worth a 
great price, but a new species can be 
manufactured by an artist adept at such 
things. Against such artists a trading 
naturalist has to guard himself. Then he 
has to deal with two very different classes 
of people : he has the ordinary sight-seeing 
public, on the one hand, and the scientists 
on the other. Now it is not so difficult to 
deal with the public; it can usually be 
ascertained with some degree of certainty 
what they want; at present they demand 
performing animals. But the scientists 
are hard men to please. The value of 
an animal depends upon a correct re- 
cognition of its species, so that the 
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unfortunate trading naturalist has to be 
an epitome of the learning of all the 
specialists. He gave me a few instances 
in point. “Sally” was one. Mr. Cross 


did not think highly of her; he prized 
much more a chimpanzee which came to 
him in her company, believing it to be a 
specimen of Du Chaillu’s Koola-Kamba, 
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over to a trainer. It takes twelve to 
twenty-four months to inculcate even the 
rudiments of a lion’s edueation. The 
trainer takes complete charge of his pupil, 
and tries by every means to ingratiate 
himself into its good graces. The length 
of education and its expense puts the 
price of a trained specimen, such as the 


Photo by William Cross, jun. 


A PUPIL AT THE CROSS EMPORIUM. 


a sort of chimpanzee that had never before 
been seen in Europe. But the authorities 
at the “Zoo” thought quite differently ; 
they regarded Koola-Kamba as only an 
ordinary sort, but ‘‘ Sally” they honoured 
as a species which had only once before 
been seen in captivity. To meet the 
public demand for performing animals, 
Mr. Cross got in service a 
number of trainers. As we_ passed 
through the lion-house, he pointed out 
a young lion that showed special signs 
of intelligence, which he intended handing 


has his 


wrestling lion, which was trained at the 
Cross Emporium, up to a very high figure, 
but then it can earn for its owner the 
salary of a Prime Minister. 

Some day, when he has more leisure, 
Mr. Cross intends to sit down and write 
for the public an account of his life. It 
will be of interest for scientists and public 
alike; it has been a life of adventure, 
travel, and narrow escapes. It will cover 
the most active period in the trade in all 
rare forms of life that the world has ever 
seen or perhaps will ever see. 
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And Gareth lashd so fiercely with bis brand 

He drave his enemy backward down the bridge, 

The damsel erying , Well-stricken , ki tchen— knave!? Seunyse? 
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THE BUTCHER CAME RIDING SLOWLY THROUGH THE FOREST IN THE EARLY MORNING. 
See “ Robin Hood and His Merry Men.” 





A VERY BAD BUTCHER. 


* THE butcher came riding slowly 
through the forest in the early 
morning. 


His saddle-bags were heavy- 
laden, and the panniers of the pack-mule 
that he drove in front of him were piled 
high, for he was on his way to Nottingham 


market to sell his meat. He leaned back 
in his saddle, a lusty fellow with a red 
jovial face, and sang for sheer lightness of 
heart. 

Light indeed are their hearts who have 
come (as of late the butcher had) after 
long days of adversity into the warmth of 
prosperity again; they are like one that 
has been lost in a dark underground 
labyrinth and at last sees the sunlight 
streaming in and knows that he is safe. 
The butcher’s fat oxen had perished of the 
plague; his apprentice had robbed him 
and left him; he had been driven to the 
usurer in Nottingham, and the usurer’s 
greed was infinite and his mercies small. 
[hen the tide had turned, and by slow 
degrees the butcher had paid off his 


debts ; so that this day he carried in his 
pouch all the sum that the usurer could 
in law demand of him, even to the last 
penny. He would have repaid thrice 
the sum that he had borrowed a year 
before, but even the thought of this 
could not damp his spirits, for the sun 
shone, and ere noon he would be a free 
man again. 

So loudly he sang that he heard not the 
footsteps coming up behind him, and was 
aware of nothing until he felt a mighty 
buffet on his back that nigh knocked him 
from his horse. Now, however good a 
man’s humour may be, he is like to be put 
out of it by such treatment, especially 
when it is accompanied by loud and 
derisive laughter. The butcher swung 
himself quickly from his horse and faced 
about angrily : there stood two tall fellows 
bearing oak staves. The butcher knew 
not that they were Robin Hood and 
Little John, and supposed them to be 
forest keepers; but his pluck was good, 
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and he could play passably well with an 
oak staff. 

“A murrain on ye! Ye need a lesson 
in manners!” he shouted fiercely. 

The_ two men_laughed again. ‘‘ That 
may well be,” said Robin. ‘“‘We were 
even seeking for some man to teach us.” 

The butcher looked from one to the 
other. “Give me but fair play, and I 
will make shift to knock a little civility 
into your thick pate myself. Let that 
stout fellow with you but lend me his staff, 
and stand aloof, and have an eye to my 
beasts, and I will serve you—him, too, in 
his turn, if he has the stomach for it.” 

This pleased Robin. ‘‘ Agreed,” he said. 
“ Right fair play I promise you.” 

“‘ Aye, aye,” cried Little John. With a 
grin that was somewhat sardonic, he 
handed the butcher his staff, and withdrew 
with the beasts to the shade of a tree a 
score of yards away. The butcher grasped 


the staff, balanced it and tried it, and took 
up his stand. 
the play began. 
The butcher soon found that he was 
dealing with a man of great strength, of 


And without more parley 


a quick eye, supple and agile. So rapid 
and certain was Robin’s defence that the 
butcher had not yet been able to get his 
staff home with any effect; but in that 
Robin had succeeded no better, and his 
attack, the butcher thought, was clumsy 
and unskilful. The butcher bethought 
him of a trick that had proved itself good 
on many a village green, and he but waited 
his opening to test it here also. 

** Know you,” said Robin, as the contest 
went on, “that you play with Robin 
Hood ?” 

“Prove it by good yeomanry,” said the 
butcher, a little breathless; ‘‘ no time this 
for words.” 

‘‘ Nay,” said Robin ; “ you yourself shall 
prove it by doffing your cap to me.” 

At that moment the butcher saw his 
opening and tried his little trick. At the 
next moment his flat cap spun from his 
head, and he went down on the turf with 
stars dancing before his eyes. One hand 
still grasped the staff, the other rubbed his 
bruised pate. He had not the least 
conception how it had been done; his 
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impression had been that Robin’s staff 
was in two places at once; but he knew 
this for illusion. His first sentiment was 
one of sincere admiration. 

‘““A master stroke!” he cried; “a 
master stroke! I would give a year of 
my life to know it.” 

“In some hands,” said Robin, “ you 
had been like to give your whole life for 
not knowing it. I hit lightly. Have I 
split your crown ?” 

“‘Nay,” the butcher said, “my skin is 
whole, for I am of a hard-headed race ; 
but your blow felled me as the west gale 
topples the old elms.” 

Suddenly another thought occurred to 
him, and his red face grew rueful and sad. 
“‘Then you are indeed Robin Hood.” 

“Tam.” 

“ And yonder ?” 

“He is called Little John. Hither!” 
he cried, and Little John led up the beasts. 

The butcher got on his feet again. 

“Then,” he said, ‘‘my luck has gone 
back once more. But a short while ago I 
sang for the joy of my heart, thinking 
I would to Nottingham market and sell my 
meat, and pay the bloodsucker that for 
this year has oppressed me, and for every 
penny that I borrowed from him now takes 
from me three; and now I am fallen into 
the hands of Robin Hood, with my two 
laden beasts and the pouch of money at 
my belt! I must lose all; but though you 
sound your horn and call all your men 
about you I promise you that I will lose 
fighting.” 

“Well said!” cried Little John ; “ but 
first it is my turn with the staff.” 

“‘ That shall not be,” said Robin Hood. 
“You shall never play with a man that has 
so far had his wits knocked from his brain- 
pan that he would fight with fifty, and all 
for two broken-winded beasts, a load of 
musty meat, and money that is the due of 
a usurer. Come, master butcher, how 
say you? What sent you to the usurer? 
Tell us of your misfortunes.” 

Somewhat wondering, the butcher told 
his story. 

“« Aye,” said Robin Hood, when he had 
heard all, ‘I will take from you your two 
beasts and their load of meat at your own 
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price, and I will take the clothes from your 
back for a loan, and you shall take mine 
for the security.” 

“A riddle,” said the puzzled butcher. 
“*T make nothing of it.” 

“Then,” said Robin, “ I must expound 
further. Last market day you sat and drank 


ONE HAND STILL GRASPED THE STAFF, 


your ale at the Bush in Nottingham, and you 
swore an oath that on such a glorious day 
of July you would love to be Robin in the 
greenwood.” 

“How do you know it ?” 

“In every tavern the walls have ears 
and voices. Now on this day I swear that I 
would be a butcher in Nottingham market. 
Haply for the moment I weary of pillaging 
fat abbots or of chasing deer, and think 
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*twere no ill sport to hunt the usurer. 
any rate, we change. 


At 
I buy your beasts 
and your load of meat, and, clad in your 
clothes, ride off to Nottingham. You 
shall go hence with Little John, feast 
royally on good wine and pasties and 
warden pies, see the best archery in the 


THE OTHER RUBBED HIS BRUISED PATE. 


world—haply learn that same master- 
stroke with the staff.” 

“I will myself teach him it,” said Little 
John. ‘“‘A thousand have stayed for us 
in Sherwood, but not one of so much 
spirit.” 

“So be it. Come, put a price on your 
wares and strip off your clothes, Master 
Butcher. This evening we will meet 
again.” 
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More astonished than ever, but well 
understanding that Robin meant no harm 
to him, the butcher did as he was bid. 
He named a fair price, and it was counted 
out to him. 

“‘Certes!” he said, ‘‘ had I but known 
that this was the manner of your robbery, 
I had taken good pains to be robbed 
before.” 

When the two men had changed their 
clothes, Robin pointed to the butcher in 
his strange gear. 

“ What think you of him ?” he asked. 

Little John surveyed him with approval. 
“‘ A passable outlaw. He might be of our 
company.” 

Robin pulled the flat cap over his eyes 
and asked again— 

“ And what think you of me ?” 

‘“* A very bad butcher,” said Little John, 
grinning. 

“‘T fear me you speak truth. But our 
friend here shall teach me something 
of my part. When I come back to-night 
to this spot, with the usurer with me, 
*twere no ill jest if we were set upon by 
my own men, not knowing me in my 
disguise.” 

Little John laughed. ‘“‘ We will not 
fail. Have a care to your money-bags, 
master.” 

“The usurer’s will be heavier than mine. 
You take me ?” 

“ Verily I do. 
ing to the sport.” 

*““Now,” said Robin to the butcher, 
**before one goes a-hunting one should 
know something of the sight of the game. 
How shall I know this usurer ?” 

** A white-faced starveling that bends his 
back and speaks low and civilly,” said the 
butcher. “He flits here and there about 
the market, and his eyes see every- 
thing. When his hands hang by his 
side the fingers are curled upward and 
round like claws. His clothes are dun- 
coloured, and there is an ink-horn in 
his girdle. But since he must ever peek 
and peer, he will not let you pass, a 
new trader in the market, without a word 
from him.” 

Robin had one or two questions to ask 
as to the ways of the market, and then, 


Nothing shall be want- 
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bidding Little John to see that the butcher 
was well entertained, he rode away un- 
armed save for the butcher’s knives at his 
belt. His disguise was not of the best, 
but for disguise Robin was not wholly 
dependent on dress or make-up. When 
he entered Nottingham he seemed an 
older man, slow in his movements, husky 
in his voice; he simulated to perfection 
from time to time a nervous twitching of 
one side of the face, and his whole ex- 
pression was vacant, almost stolid. He 
would have met the Sheriff without the 
least fear of recognition, nor would he 
have been recognised. The crowds added 
to his safety. The last place where Robin’s 
enemies would have dreamed of looking 
for him would have been in Nottingham 
market on market-day. 

The market was a wide, open space ; the 
houses round it had stories projecting and 
supported by pillars, forming a colonnade. 
Already the place was thronged. Robin, 
as the butcher had told him, paid his 
market-dues to the gowned clerk that 
collected them, and stabled his beasts. 
Then he took up his position and 
shouted ‘‘ Buy! buy!” as Joud as any man 
there. 

So far all was easy; the trouble began 
when people actually did buy, for Robin 
knew no more than a child how to cut the 
meat or at what price to sell it. He 
laughed at his own mistakes, and those 
who got good bargains from him were 
willing enough to share his good humour. 
A crowd collected round him. An old 
bent woman, clad in rags, glared at his 
wares. “Cheap! great cheap!” cried 
Robin to her. 

‘** To them that have no penny nought is 
cheap,” grumbled the old hag. 

Robin pointed to a great joint. 
give that for your blessing then.” 

““T bless you,” cried the hag, “ and for 
the kindness of your heart may God help the 
weakness of your wits!” And she hobbled 
off, chuckling, with her prize wrapped in 
her apron. So the other butchers shouted 
themselves hoarse, but could sell nothing 
so long as Robin had anything to sell. 
The wisest man in the market cannot sell 
what the fool is giving away. Soon Robin 


*T will 
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had nothing left ; and now he mingled in 
the crowd and watched for the usurer. 

He found him whispering in a burgher's 
ear, and the burgher’s face grew long and 
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son. When the usurer saw Robin, he 


hesitated, and then went up to him. 
‘May I have a word with you apart ?” 
he asked, with a smile on his thin lips. 





THE USURER DID NOT SEEM WELL PLEASED. 


solemn. ‘The usurer passed on, and took 
first one man aside and then another, and 
all to whom he spoke shook their heads 
and became of a sudden sad and depressed. 
Some cursed him as he went by. The 


old hag spat at him—he had ruined her 


“Aye, master!” said Robin, stepping 
back from the crowd. ‘“ What is your 
business with me ?” 

“You rode the old roan that belonged 
to the butcher of Rildale, and stood in his 
place in the market. I thought that haply 
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you might bear some message from him 
to me.” 

“He lies sick on_ his 
message should he send ?” 

“There were moneys due to me. In 
the time of distress all come to me, and I 
give such help as I can, and for that I am 
cursed and spat upon, as you see. ’Tis 
an ungrateful world. If the butcher, 
whom I assisted in his misfortune, has not 
sent to me the moneys due, there should 
surely be some message, some request for 
further time, some offer of a—a consider- 
ation, if further time be granted.” 

‘“* Make out your quittance,” said Robin, 
‘for he has sent your moneys in full.” 

And the did not seem well 
pleased. But he took his money and 
counted it, and gave over his quittance to 
Robin. He looked long and curiously at 
Robin. ‘‘ You are some kinsman of the 
butcher of Rildale ?” he asked. 

‘His cousin,” said Robin gravely. 

“But you yourself have not been a 
butcher for long, methinks ?” 

“Nor shall I be. It was but a trial. 
Before sundown I shall sell my hundred of 
fat beasts for the first offer. I tire of all 
trades, and have spent my inheritance in 
trying them. My kinsman tells me that 
I am unstable as water, and therefore 
can never prosper.” 

“Where are your beasts ?” 

“In a field scarce two miles from here. 
My kinsman will buy them, though he will 
make me wait for my money.” 

“‘] will make you an offer myself. 
Indeed, I have a great liking for you 
spendthrift fellows. So hearty! So 
genial! I do not care to see you cheated, 
and your cousin has a close hand at a 
bargain. Moreover, if I buy your cattle 
you shall have your money at once, and 
a fair price too.” 

Robin Hood appeared to be greatly 
impressed by the kindness of the usurer. 
He took him to drink with him at the 
Bush, and in an hour they rode forth 
together. 


What 


bed. 


usurer 


A heavy pouch of money hung 
from the usurer's girdle; he smiled as he 
thought of the marvellous bargain that he 
would make with this fool. 

Robin led the way until. they reached 
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the spot where he had left the butcher in 
the morning, and there, unseen by-the 
usurer, he made a sign with his hand. A 
shout was raised, a dozen men sprang up 
from the bushes, and an arrow flew past 
the usurer’s head. 

“Follow! follow!” cried Robin. ‘ Dig 
in your spurs, and gallop after me. We 
shall escape them.” 

The usurer, both frightened and furious, 
urged on his old hack, another arrow 
narrowly missed him. ‘The ruling passion 
was strong; he thought even more of the 
safety of his money than of his life. As 
he galloped after Robin, he occasionally 
glanced behind him; the shouts were 
growing fainter, and a third arrow fell 
short of him. He drew abreast of Robin. 
““We’re safe,” he panted. ‘‘They are 
not mounted; already we are leaving 
them behind.” 

Even as he said the words, he saw that 
they were not safe. Twenty yards ahead 
a broad stream ran across the track. 

‘““We’re lost!” screamed the usurer, 
reining in his horse. ‘Which way? 
which way?” 

“On!” cried Robin. 
your horse at it!” 

“Impossible,” said the usurer. 

‘Over it or through it. Listen, they’re 
gaining on us,” and indeed the shouts 
came nearer. 

“Is it deep ?” asked the usurer, with a 
groan. 

‘Scarce two feet of water. Hark to 
them! They’ll have every penny of our 
money, and ’tis a mercy if they do not 
take our lives as well.” 

In sheer desperation the usurer rode at 
the river. He knew that he might as well 
ask his horse to jump the moon, but he 
trusted to flounder through somehow. 
Robin was well aware that the butcher’s 
old roan also had no jumping in him ; but 
this distressed Robin the less because he 
had no intention of attempting the jump, 
or of crossing the river at all. He let the 
usurer go past, pulled up, and watched. 

The usurer’s horse, upon arriving at the 


‘“*Over it! Put 


river, decided that as a jump it was not 
practicable, and that the information 
received as to its shallowness was not 
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trustworthy. Also, he had a sore back, 
and was far from happy, so he stopped 
suddenly and the usurer went on by him- 
self. He flew over his horse’s head, 
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disappeared. Stutely held the usurer’s 
horse. Friar Tuck gravely rebuked the little 
man for his profane and indecent language. 

‘What have you done with my com- 





WITH THAT, LITTLE JOHN PICKED HIM UP AND PUT HIM BACK IN THE RIVER AGAIN. 


clutched at nothing, missed it, and came 
down with a mighty splash in six feet of 
water, to the very great joy of the heart 
of Robin Hood and those of his men that 
had by this time come up with him. 

When the usurer was dragged splutter- 
ing from the river by the long arms of 
Little John, Robin Hood had discreetly 


panion ?” asked the usurer. “ The 
butcher—where is he?” 
“In the next county by now. He got 


across indifferently well, and none of us 
cared to follow him.” 

“He should certainly have waited for 
me. "Tis mean-spirited of him. "Tis not 
chivalrous.” 
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** Doubtless,” said the Friar, ‘‘ he would 
have waited had he known into what good 
hands you had fallen.” 

“How say you? 
harm ?” 

“Has not this stout fellow just now 
saved you from death by drowning? And 
little marvel that you went under, seeing 
you carry this heavy burden.” Friar Tuck 
snatched the purse from the usurer’s belt, 
and flung it into the air and caught it 
again. 

“* Of your mercy, I pray you to leave me 
my purse. I am a poor man, and you 
would not wrest from me all that I have. 
It is unworthy that one of a religious 
order “i 

“Aye,” interrupted Stutely, grinning, 
“more wear the cord than could say a 
paternoster. ’Tis in vain to appeal to him. 
Now I am an honest, decent fellow 
enough.” 

The usurer at once turned to Stutely, 
with a faint hope that here was one who 
would stand by him. “Aye,” he said, “a 
right honest face and as fine a figure of a 
man as ever I saw. What harm have I 


You mean me no 


done to any man that I should be served 
thus and lose all that I have, the little 
reward that I have won for hard toil, the 
savings that should support me in my old 


age? ’Tisa scandal if this cheating friar 
be allowed to rob me—such a one as I 
am—and I look to you for protection. 
Get me back my purse and one-tenth of it 
shall be yours. I speak for your own 
safety, too, for we are within a mile of 
Nottingham——” 

**For which reason,” observed Stutely, 
mounting the usurer’s horse, ‘‘ you will be 
easily able to walk home.” And Stutely 
galloped off. 
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In despair the usurer turned to Little 
John and made him a long, moving, 
eloquent appeal. At the end of it, Little 
John, who had listened with great gravity, 
replied, ‘‘ You talk too much and tell too 
many lies ; wherefore, goand swim.” And 
with that, Little John picked him up and 
put him back in the river again, as one 
might put back an undersized fish. When 
the usurer had once more struggled out on 
to the bank, Little John and the Friar had 
disappeared. So, wretched and dripping, 
the little man made his way home, and 
there dried his clothes and drank the hot 
spiced wine that his wife prepared for 
him, and beat her soundly to restore his 
self-respect. 

When he felt at last that he was a man to 
hold his own in company, he took a solemn 
oath that he would be revenged before he 
died. And this oath, like every other oath 
he ever took, he broke. But it was one of 
the very few that, at the time of swearing, 
he fully intended to keep. 

Robin and his men, with the butcher of 
Rildale, gathered and feasted that night in 
the secret glade. The butcher had the 
usurer’s quittance and a fine new trick 
with the oak staff. Robin had returned 
him his horse. He was pleased with 
life. 

“Let me be of your company,” he 
pleaded. ‘Did not Little John say that 
I would make a passable robber ?” 

Nay,” said Robin. ‘‘ You have had 
your day in the greenwood; the rest of 
your life belongs to the society of honest 
men.” 

‘‘ Find them for me,” said the butcher, 
“and I will welcome them.” 

‘‘T have but found few,” replied Robin, 
‘‘and onelamnowabouttolose. Farewell.” 


> 





FOUND GUILTY 


PECULIAR interest is attached to 
the notorious murder of Maria 
Marten, from the. fact that the body was 
found and the murderer discovered owing 
to the frequent dreams of the step-mother 
of the victim. Although this happened 
some seventy years ago, it is still con- 
stantly referred to as being without pre- 
cedent. The discovery caused the greatest 
excitement in England at the time, and 
made the quiet and 
almost unheard of 
village of Polstead, in 
Suffolk, notorious. To 
this day it is well known 
as the scene of one 
of the most atrocious 
and cold-blooded mur- 
ders ever perpetrated, 
while the apparently 
supernatural means 
which led to the dis- 
covery gave the whole 
affair an intense in- 
terest which is inde- 
scribable. Among 
country people the 
belief that dreams come 
true is very common, 
but in this case the 
relatives of the murdered 
very incredulous at first. 
The facts which gave rise to anxiety 
respecting Maria Marten are the following: 
She left her home on May 18th, 1827, 
with her lover, William Corder, ostensibly 
to be married to him, and though her 
parents did not hear from her by letter, 
they had frequent messages through 
Corder which purported to be sent by 
their daughter. Notwithstanding this, Mrs. 
Marten grew worried and anxious at the 
prolonged absence and silence of Maria, 


woman were 


THROUGH A 
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MOTHER’S DREAM. 


and about the following Christmas she 
twice had a vivid dream that the girl had 
been murdered and buried in a certain 
Red Barn which stood about a mile from 
their cottage. She also frequently dreamed 
of Maria, and again, in the following 
February, dreamed she saw her murdered 
and buried in the same place. Mrs. 
Marten repeatedly asked her husband to go 
and examine the Red Barn. He wondered 
at her suggestion, and 
inquired why she 
thought of such a 
thing. To which she 
replied that she had 
had several dreams on 
the subject, but had 
not liked to mention 
them before lest she 
might be thought super- 
stitious. Marten, how- 
ever, did not seem to 
place much faith in 
these dreams, and some 
time elapsed, during 
which his wife con- 
tinued to be troubled 
by similar nightly visions 
of her daughter. At 
last Mrs. Marten so 
importuned her husband that on April 
19th he and a friend determined to go 
and make a search in the barn for the 
purpose of setting her mind at rest. 

The Red Barn had for some months 
been filled with corn, but this had recently 
been threshed, and there was a good deal 
of straw on the floor. This straw the two 
men raked about, and presently they noticed 
that the floor at one end of the building 
had been disturbed. Big stones were 
lying loosely about, and the earth did not 
look so solid as the rest of the surface. 
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Marten, who was a molecatcher, was 
carrying his spike. He stuck the weapon 
into the ground, and, on drawing it out, 
noticed some substance like flesh adhering 
to it. The two men immediately began to 
remove the earth, and soon came upon a 
body in a sack, from which a green silk 
handkerchief was protruding. This had 
belonged to Corder, and it was known 
that Maria had worn it when she left her 
father’s house. 

Notice was given of the discovery of the 
body, and a coroner’s inquest was held, at 
which it was indisputably proved that a 
foul murder had been committed. Medical 
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very dry state of the earth in which it had 
been interred. 

Suspicion at once fell upon William 
Corder. He had strong reasons to wish 
her out of the way, as the prospect of his 
marriage with her was known to have 
been very distasteful to his widowed 
mother. For this reason, doubtless, it 
was that he had continually excused him- 
self from fulfilling his promise of marriage. 
Moreover, there had been causes of dis- 
agreement between him and Maria about 
money paid for one of her children and 
misappropriated by Corder. ‘Then, if he 


had had a hand in her baby’s death, as 
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MARTEN’S COTTAGE. 


From an Old Engraving. 


evidence testified that mortal wounds had 
been inflicted on the victim’s head and 
neck from the shot of a gun or pistol, and 
in the left side and heart by some sharp 
instrument piercing through the ribs, 
while a handkerchief was tied round the 
neck tightly enough to have caused 
strangulation. The body had been huddled 
head foremost into a sack. It was identi- 
fied as that of the missing Maria Marten. 
Marks on the body, especially a curious 
wen on the neck, and the clothes worn 
were recognised. Teeth were missing 
which the girl was known to have lost, and 
although the body had been buried eleven 
months, it was not so decomposed as 
might have been expected, owing to the 


was believed, he would have feared Maria 
and felt that he was in her power while 
she lived. 

Perhaps a brief description of the two 
principal characters in this terrible crime 
may now prove interesting. William 
Corder was the son of a well-to-do farmer 
at Polstead, and as his father and elder 
brothers had died, he had the manage- 
ment of the farm. He was two years 
younger than Maria, and is described as 
being only 5 ft. 4in. in height, of a very 
fair and freckled complexion, with sandy 
hair and extremely weak eyes. In spite 
of his appearance, which cannot be con- 
sidered prepossessing, he seems to have 
been attractive to the opposite sex. Of 
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his youth report speaks unfavourably. He 
was disliked by his schoolfellows, who 
called him “ Foxey,” because he was 





EXTERIOR OF THE RED BARN. 
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always ready to shift blame on to others. 
In his home life he was no favourite, 
except with his mother. He was several 
times detected in frauds and dishonest 
dealings, which made his father very 
angry, and he would have been shipped 
off to sea, but his eyesight was too defective 
to admit of it, and so, unfor- 
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treated her well on the whole, as he made 
her a good quarterly allowance; then, 
finally, an intimacy arose between her and 
William Corder. He did not 
seem to have made any secret 
of his attachment, and fre- 
quently spoke of making her 
his wife; he visited her con- 
stantly and openly, and walked 

about with her. 
The result of this connection 
was that for the third time 
Maria became a mother, early 
in the year 1827. She was 
anxious Corder should keep 
his promise of marriage, and 
frequently asked him to do so, 
as did her father. Although 
Corder did not deny his 
promise, he always found 
reason for postponing the 
ceremony. He had made 
Maria very uneasy by telling her the 
police had a warrant out against her on 
account of her children, so she was more 
solicitous than ever for the marriage to be 
accomplished. ‘This was a false report, 
but, unfortunately, it was believed by her. 
Her child died in a sort of fit on Mrs. 





tunately, he remained at home. 

Maria Marten was the 
daughter of a labourer and 
molecatcher, and _ twenty-five 
years old at the time of her 
murder. She is said to have 
been very attractive in appear- 
ance and pleasant in manner. 
Her mother died when she was 
only ten years old, and Maria 
appears to have been a model 
daughter, tending her father 
and young brothers and sisters 
with care, and devoting herself 
to domestic duties, so she had 
the character of being a steady 
and pious girl. But, unfortun- 
ately, her good looks got her 
into trouble—the first admirer 
being Thomas Corder, the elder brother 
of her murderer; then a gentleman became 
acquainted with her, who seems to have 
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THE RED BARN, SHOWING THE 
WHERE MARIA MARTEN WAS BURIED. 


HOLE 
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Marten’s lap when but a few weeks old; 
and although no suspicions arose at the 
time, in the light of after events it seems 
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probable that the unnatural father was 

guilty. He took the child away to be 

buried, and never would disclose the place 

where he 

had de- 

posited it. 

At first he 

pretended 

it was 

taken to 

Sudbury, 

as it had 

been born 

there. Af- 

terwards 

he said 

sO m e- 

tha ag 

about its 

being 

buried in 

a field. 
On Friday, May 18th, Corder came to 

the cottage and asked’ Maria to get ready 

to go with him to Ipswich, where he would 

marry her the next day. He told her 
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she had frequently been disappointed, but 


he would take her then, and as she was 
afraid of being arrested, owing to his false 
report that the police were watching for 
her, he advised her to dress in man’s attire, 
and go to the Red Barn, which was a mile 
distant, and change her clothes there, 
while he would bring a gig in the evening 
to drive herto Ipswich. He carried a bag 
containing her things, and left by the 
front door, and Maria went out by the 
back. Mrs. Marten assisted her to dress, 
and this was very fortunate, as she was 
thus able to describe what Maria wore, 
and to identify the garments on the body 
found in the barn. Corderand Maria met 
in the fields to go to the Red Barn. From 
that day till the following April 19th, eleven 
months after, nothing more was seen of 
the hapless girl. Two days after her 
departure Mrs. Marten saw Corder; he 
told her Maria was with a friend of his 
near Yarmouth (but she did not want any 
more clothes, and he had left her well 
provided with money), and that he would 
have to procure the marriage license from 
London, so could not marry her for a 


month or six weeks, but she would be all 
right with his friends. 

And so time went on. The Martens 
frequently wondered why Maria did not 
write, as she was a good scholar. Corder, 
however, made excuses for her, saying she 
had a very bad hand and was unable to 
hold a pen, and he used to fabricate all 
kinds of messages which purported to be 
from her, and always said she was well and 
happy. 

On Oct. 18th Corder wrote a letter to 
Marten from London, in which he said he 
was anxious to return to Maria, who 
was now his wife. He mentioned that 
she was at Newport, Isle of Wight, and 
that they were astonished he had not 
replied to Maria’s letter describing their 
marriage and lodgings, and went on to 
say that a Mr. Rowland had acted as 
“daddy” and his daughter as bridesmaid 
at the ceremony. He also gave various 
messages from Maria to her little boy. 
One can hardly credit what a cold-blooded 
villain Corder was to act with such 
duplicity. He was away the greater part 
of the winter, osfensibly with Maria, but 
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BOOK OF ‘* TRIAL OF CORDER,”’ BOUND 
IN HIS SKIN. 
Now in the Atheneum Library, Bury St. Edmuuds. 


in reality he had married in November a 
Miss Mary Moore. He had advertised 
for a wife in the Morning Herald and 
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Sunday Times, and had forty-five answers 
to the first and fifty-three to the second 
advertisement. The result was he very 
soon married this lady, who appears to have 
been devoted to her worthless husband, 
and was a good, serious-minded woman. 

He was living with her at Brentford, 
in Essex, when he was arrested for murder 
and conveyed to Polstead. At first he 
denied all knowledge of Maria, and his 
behaviour on the journey was very 


MARIA MARTEN’S GRAVE 


IN POLSTEAD 
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that many had to pay a guinea for a bed, 
whilst more could get no-bed at all. 

The indictment was drawn up at very 
great length, and charged him with com- 
mitting the murder in every conceivable 
way. The trial lasted two days, and so 
certain were the authorities that he would 
be convicted that they actually engaged the 
hangman, and he had arrived in Bury 
before the trial ended. William Corder 
was found guilty, convicted, and sentenced 
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CHURCHYARD. 


+ The stone has been destroyed by people taking away fragments. 


unseemly. The evidence being very strong 
against him, he was committed for trial, 
and tried at Bury St. Edmunds. The assizes 
took place the following August. Thousands 
assembled round the Court-house, eager to 
see the prisoner. As only a small number 
could be accommodated, the rush for 
admission caused much confusion ; ladies 
even were so eager to see something of 
him that they mounted on ladders to look 
through the windows during the trial. It 
is said that on the night previous there had 
been so great an influx of visitors to Bury 
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He pleaded “ Not guilty,” 


to be hanged. 
and for his defence urged suicide, and 
said he was so dismayed and alarmed at 
the catastrophe that he had secretly buried 
the body Corder was greatly affected as 
the death was pro- 
nounced upon him, and was carried from 
the court in a state of intense emotion. 
But little more than two days of life 
remained to him, as the execution was 
fixed for the following Monday, Aug. 11th, 
the trial having ended on the Friday. 
The interval was chiefly passed by 


awful sentence of 


T 
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the condemned man in prayer and 
religious exercises. On the Sunday night 
he made a confession which the Governor 
wrote out and Corder signed with a firm 
hand. He confessed that he and Maria 
had had a quarrel, chiefly about the dead 
baby, and that a scuffle ensued, during 
which he drew his pistol and shot her. 
He denied using any other weapon or 
mflicting other wounds. On Aug. 11th an 
extraordinary number of people came to 
witness the execution. Visitors of every 
rank of society crowded round. Many 
had reached the town as early as 5 a.m. to 
get a good position, and long before the 
hour arrived every foot of ground in the 
enclosure near the jail was densely packed. 
At 11.30 Corder was led to the scaffold. 


TREACHEROUS 


pr W. OC. 


ITTING at the open window of her 
room in the upper story of the farm- 


house on the Rancho San Gregorio, 
Sefiora Violante Ovando de McPhcrson 
watched, with the deepest interest, a cloud 
of dust which rose in the still May air far 
down the valley ; for it was evident that 
the colour in her cheeks and the sparkle in 
her violet-black eyes spoke a language of 
devotion and happiness. Her husband 
was coming home, and with him his 
vaqueros, after a tedious drive of cattle to 
San Francisco. He had been gone but a 
month, but what an interminable absence 
that is to a wife of a year! She had 
watched the fading of the wild golden 
poppies; she had seen the busy workers 
of the beehives laying up their stores of 
honey, culled from the myriads of flowers 
which carpeted the valley ; and she had 
ridden over the Gabilan Hills to see the 
thousands of her husband's cattle which 
dotted them. She had been respectful of 
her housekeeping duties, and had directed 
Alice, the sewing-girl, in the making 
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He said in broken accents after the cap 
had been partly put on, “I am guilty— 
my sentence is just. I deserve my fate— 
and may God have mercy uponme!” Every- 
thing being adjusted, the executioner 
descended and cut the rope which sup- 
ported the platform. Immediately Corder 
was suspended ‘“ Ketch” grasped him by 
the waist, and the account says his earthly 
sufferings were at an end in a few minutes. 
The sentence, which included being 
dissected, was carried out to the letter, 
and the public were admitted by thousands 
to see the body. The skeleton is still at 
the West Suffolk Hospital at Bury St. 
Edmunds; and an account of the murder, 
bound in Corder’s tanned skin, is in the 
Atheneum Library. FE. M. BURRELL. 


VELASCO. 
MORROW. 


of garments for the approaching hot 
season. Yet, busy as she thought she 
was, and important as she imagined her- 
self to be in the management of the great 
ranch, time had dragged itself by in 
manacles. But now was coming the cloud 
of dust to lift the cloud of loneliness ; and 
if ever a young wife’s heart quickened 
with gladness, it was hers. 

Presently the fine young Scotchman 
leaped from his horse, clasped his wife in 
his arms, asked a few hurried questions 
concerning her welfare during his absence, 
untied a small buckskin bag which 
depended from the pommel of his saddle, 
and, remarking, “‘1 thought you might 
need some spending-money, Violante,” 
held up the bag containing gold, contain- 
ing a hundred times more gold than her 
simple tastes and restricted opportunities 
would permit her to.employ. But was not 
her Robert the most generous of men ? 
Other eyes than hers saw it—those of 
Basilio Velasco, one of the vaqueros; a 
small, swarthy man, with the blackest and 
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sharpest of eyes, in which just then was a 
strange glitter. 

What a handsome couple were the 
young husband and wife, as, arm-in-arm, 
they entered the house—he so large, and 
red, and masculine; she so dark, and 
reliant, and feminine! Beautiful Spanish 
girls were plentiful in those youthful days 
of California; but Violante had been 
known as the most beautiful of all the 
maidens between the Santa Barbara 
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window of her room she saw the receding 
cloud of dust, wondering at that urgent 
sense of duty which could make so fond a 
husband leave her, even though for a short 
time, after so long a separation. Thus 


she sat, dreamily thinking of her great 
happiness in having him once again at 
home, and drinking in the rich perfume of 
the racemes of wistaria- blossoms which 
covered the massive vine against the 
This old vine, springing from the 


house. 


THE DUSTY MEN, LED BY HER HUSBAND, GALLOPED AWAY. 


Channel and the Bay of Monterey. 
Hard-headed and fiery-tempered Scotch 
Presbyterian; gentle patient, and faithful 
Catholic : they were the happiest and most 
devoted of couples. 

“Well, little Violante,” he said, “take 
the bag up to your room, and give us 
dinner ; for before we rest we must ride 
over to the range and look after the cattle, 
and after that you and I shall have a good, 
long visit.” 

These pleasant duties were quickly des- 
patched, and the dusty men, led by her 


husband, galloped away. From the open 


ground beneath the window at which she 
sat, spread its long arms almost completely 
over that part of the wall, divided on either 
side for the window, and hung gracefully 
from beneath the eaves, embowering their 
lovely owner in a tangled mass of purple 
blossoms. It was an exquisite picture— 
the pretty wife sitting there, in the whitest 
of lawns, looking out over the hills from 
this frame of gorgeous flowers—all the 
more charming from her unconsciousness 
of its beauty. Behind her, at the opposite 
side of the room, sat her maid, Alice, 
sewing in silence. 
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As the Sefiora looked dreamily over the 
hills, she became aware of the peculiar 
actions of a man on horseback, who was 
approaching the house from the direction 
in which her husband and the vaqueros 
had disappeared. That which summoned 
her attention was the fact that the man 
was approaching by an irregular route, 
which no ordinary circumstance would 
have required. He had such a way of 
keeping behind the trees that she could 
not determine his identity. It looked 
strange and mysterious, and something 
impelled her to drop the lace curtain over 
the window, for behind it she could watch 
without danger of being seen. 

The horseman disappeared, and _ this 
made her uneasiness all the greater; but 
she said nothing to Alice. Soon she 
noticed the man on foot approaching the 
house in a watchful, skulking fashion, 
slipping from one tree or one bit of 
shrubbery to another. Then, with a swift 


run, he came near, and, stealthily and 
noiselessly as a cat, began to ascend to 
her window by clambering up the wistaria 


vine. Her spirit quailed and her cheeks 
blanched when she saw the naked blade 
of a dagger held between his teeth. She 
understood his mission—it was her life 
and the gold; and the glittering eyes 
of the robber she recognised as those 
of Basilio Velasco. After a moment of 
nerveless terror, the ancient resisting blood 
of the Ovandos sprang into alert activity, 
and this gentlest and sweetest of young 
women armed her soul to meet Death on 
his own ground and his own terms, and 
try the issue with him. 

She gave no alarm, fcr there was none 
in the house except herself and Alice. 
To have given way to fear would have 
destroyed her only hope of life. Quietly, 
in a low tone, she said— 

‘* Alice, listen, but do not say a word.” 
There was an impressiveness in her manner 
that startled the nervous, timid girl; but 
there were also in it a strength and a self- 
reliance that reassured her. She dropped 
her work and regarded her mistress with 
wonder. ‘“‘ Look in the second drawer of 
the bureau. You will find a pistol there. 
Bring it to me quickly, without a word, 
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for a man is clambering up the vine under 
my window to rob me, and if we make 
any outcry or lose our heads we are dead. 
Place full confidence in me, and it will be 
all right.” 

Alice, numb and nervous with fear, 
found the pistol and brought it to her 
mistress. 

“Go and sit down and keep quiet,” she 
was told; and this she did. 

Violante, seeing that the weapon was 
loaded, cocked it, and glanced out the 
window. Basilio was climbing very slowly 
and carefully, fearing that the least dis- 
turbance of the vine would alarm the 
Sefiora. When he had come sufficiently 
near to make her aim sure, Violante 
suddenly thrust aside the curtain, leaned 
out the window, and brought the barrel 
of the weapon in line with Velasco’s head. 

“What do you want, Basilio?” she 
asked. 

Hearing the musical voice, the Spaniard 
quickly looked up. Had the bullet then 
imprisoned in the weapon been sent 
crashing through his vitals, he would have 
received hardly a greater shock than that 
which quivered through his nerves when 
he saw the black barrel of the pistol, the 
small but steady hand which held it aimed 
at his brain, and the pale and beautiful 
face above it. Thus holding the robber 
at her mercy, she said firmly to the girl— 

‘“‘ Alice, there is nothing to fear now. 
Run as fast as you can to the west end of 
the house, about a hundred yards away, 
and you will find this man’s horse tied 
there somewhere in the shrubbery. Mount 
it, and ride as fast as God will let you. 
Find my husband, and tell him I have a 
robber as prisoner.” 

The girl, almost fainting, passed out of 
the room, found the horse, and galloped 
away, leaving these two mortal enemies 
facing each other. 

Velasco had heard all this, and he heard 
the horse clattering up the road to the 
range beyond the hills of Gabilan. The 
picture of a fierce and angry young Scotch- 
man dashing up to the house and slaying 
him without a parley needed no elabor- 
ation in his dazed imagination. He gazed 
steadily at the Sefiora and she at him; and 
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a prisoner. If only he 
could plead with her and 
beg for his life ! 

“‘ Basilio,” she quietly 
said, seeing that he was 
preparing to release one 
hand by finding a firmer 
hold for the other, “if 
you take either of your 
hands away from the vine 
I will shoot you. Keep 
perfectly still. If you 
make the least movement 
I will shoot. You have 
seen me throw apples in 
the air and send a bullet 
through every one with 
this pistol.” 

There was no boastful- 
ness in this, and Velasco 


VIOLANTE LEANED OUT OF THE WINDOW AND BROUGHT THE knew it to be true. 
BARREL OF THE WEAPON IN LINE WITH VELASCO’S HEAD. “I would have given 
you money, Basilio, i 
while he saw a strange pity and a sorrow you had asked me for it; but to come 
in her glance, he saw also an unyielding thus with a knife! You would have killea 
determination. He could not speak, for me, Basilio, and I have never been unkind 
the knife between his teeth held histongue to you.” 
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If he could only remove the dagger 
from his mouth! Surely one so kind and 
gentle as she would let him go in peace if 
he could only plead with her! But to let 
the dagger fall from his teeth would be to 
disarm himself, and he was hardly ready 
for that; and there was much thinking 
and planning to be done within a very 
few minutes. 

Velasco, still with his gaze on the black 
hole in the pistol-barrel, soon made a 
discouraging discovery; the position in 
which he had been arrested was insecure 
and uncomfortable, and the unusual strain 
that it brought upon his muscles became 
painful and exhausting. To shift his 
position even in the smallest way would 
be to invite the bullet. As the moments 
flew, the strain upon particular sets of 
muscles increased his pain with alarming 
rapidity, and unconsciously he began to 
speculate upon the length of time that 
remained before his suffering would lead 
him into recklessness and death. While 
he was thus approaching a very agony of 
pain, with the end of all human endurance 
not far away, another was suffering in a 


different manner, but hardly less severely. 

The beautiful Sefora held the choice of 
two lives in the barrel of her pistol; but 
that she should thus hold any life at all 
was a matter that astounded, perplexed, 
and agonised her; that she had the 
courage to be in so extraordinary a position 


amazed her beyond estimation. Now, 
when one reflects that one is courageous, 
one’s courage is questionable. And then, 
she was really so tender-hearted that she 
wondered if she could make good her 
threat to shoot if the murderer should 
move. That he believed she would was 
sufficient. 

But after the arrival of her husband— 
what then? With his passionate nature, 
could he resist the temptation to cut the 
fellow’s throat before her very eyes ? That 
was too horrible to think of. But—God!— 
the robber himself had a knife! By thus 
summoning her husband, was she not 
inviting him to a mortal struggle with a 
desperate man better armed than he ? 
It would have been easy to liberate Basilio 
and let him go his way; but she knew that 
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her husband would follow and find him. 
Now that the mischief of notifying him 
had been done, it was best to keep the 
prisoner with her, that she might plead for 
his life. Therein lay her hope that she 
could avert the shedding of blood by 
either of the men. Her suspense; her 
self-questionings ; her dread of a terrible. 
termination to an incident which already 
had assumed the shape of a tragedy; her 
fearful responsibility ; the menacing possi- 
bility that she herself, in simple defence of 
her life, might have to kill Basilio; her 
trepidation on the score of her aim and 
the reliability of the pistol—all these 
things and others were wearing her out, 
and at last she, too, began to wonder how 
long she could bear the strain, and whether 
or not her husband would arrive in time to 
save her. 

Meanwhile, Velasco, racked to the 
marrow by the pains which tortured him, 
and driven by a desire to drop the dagger 
and plead for his life and by fear of 
parting with his weapon, was urged tu 
despair, and finally to desperation. All 
the supplication that his face and eyes 
could show pleaded eloquently for him, 
and with this silent pleading came evidence 
of his physical agony. ‘The muscles of 
his arms and legs twitched and trembled, 
and his laboured breathing hissed as it 
split upon the edge of the knife. He was 
unable longer to control the muscles of 
his lips; the keen edge of his weapon 
found a way into the flesh at either side 
of his mouth, and two small streams of 
blood trickled down his chin and fell 
upon his breast. Not fora moment did 
he take his gaze from her eyes; and thus 
these two regarded each other in a silence 
and a stillness that were terrible. A crisis 
had to come. Here was a test of nerve 
that inevitably would make a victim of 
one or the other. The spectacle of the 
man’s agony, the pitiful sight of his 
imploring look, were more than the femi- 
nine flesh of which Violante was composed 
could bear. 

The crash came—Basilio was the first 
to break down. Whether voluntarily or 
not, he released his hold upon the knife, 
which went clattering through the vine- 





branches to the ground. In another 
instant his tongue, now free, began pour- 
ing forth a supplication in the Spanish 
language with an eloquence which Violante 
had never heard equalled. 

“Oh, Sefiora!” he said, “‘ who but an 
angel could show a mercy tenderer than 
human ? And yet, as I hope for the mercy 
of the Hcly Virgin, there are a sweetness 
and a kindness in your face that belong to 
an angel of mercy. Oh, Mother of God! 
surely thy unworthy son has been brought 
into this strait for the trying of his soul, 
and for its chastisement and purification 
at the hands of thy sweetest and gentlest 
of daughters ; for thou hast put it into her 
heart— which is as pure as her face is 
beautiful—to spare me from a most horrible 
end. Thou hast whispered into her 
mother-soul that one of thy sons, how- 
ever base and undeserving, should not be 
sent unshriven to the judgment-seat of 
the most Holy Christ, thy Son. Through 
the holy Church thou hast enlightened her 
soul to the duties of a Christian, for in 
her beautiful face shines the radiance of 
heaven. Ah, Sefora! see me plead for 
mercy! Behold the agonies.which beset 
me, and let my sufferings unlock the door of 
your heart. Let me go in peace, Sefora;and 
you shall findin me a slave all the days of my 
life—the humblest and most devoted of 
slaves, happy if you beat me, glorying in 
my slavery if you starve me, and giving 
praise to Almighty God if you trample me 
under your feet. Sefiora, Sefiora, release 
me, for time is pressing—I can barely 
escape if you let me go this instant. 
Would you have my blood on your hands ? 
Can you face the Virgin with that? Oh, 
Sefiora—Sefiora es 

Her head swam, and all her senses were 
afloat in a sea of agonies. Still she looked 
down into his eyes as he continued his 
pleadings, but the outlines of his body 
were wavering and uncertain, and inex- 
pressible suffering numbed her faculties. 
Still she listened vaguely to his outpouring 
of speech; and it was not until her 
husband, with two of his vaqueros, dashed 
up on horseback that either of these two 
strangely situated sufferers was aware of 
his approach. Seeing him, Violante threw 
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her arms abroad, and the pistol went 
flying to the ground; and then she sank 
down to the floor, and the brilliant sun- 
shine became night and the shining glories 
of the day all nothingness. 
* * * = 

She awoke and found herself lying on her 
bed, with her husband sitting beside her, 
caressing her hands and watching her 
anxiously. It was a little time before she 
could summon her fac.lIties to exercise 
and to an understanding of her husband’s 
endearing words; but, seeing him safe 
with her, her next thought was of Velasco. 

‘Where is Basilio?” she asked, start- 
ing up and looking fearfully about. 

“He is safe, my dear one. Think no 
more of Basilio, who would have harmed 
my Violante. Be calm, for my sake, sweet 


wife.” 
*““Oh, I can’t, I can’t! You must 
tell me about Basilio!” And in a 


frightened whisper she asked, ‘‘ Did you 
kill him ?” 

** No, loved one; Basilio is alive.” 

She sank back‘upon her pillow. ‘“‘ God 
be praised!” she whispered. 

Suddenly she started again and looked 
keenly into her husband’s eyes. ‘‘ You 
have never deceived me,” she hurriedly 
said; ‘‘ but, Robert, I must know the 
truth. Have no fear—I can bear it. For 
God’s sake, my husband, tell me the 
truth !” 

Alarmed, he took her in his arms, and 
said, “‘ Be calm, my Violante ; for as the 
Almighty is my witness, Basilio is alive.” 

* Alive! alive!” she cried ; “* what does 
that mean? You are keeping something 
back, my husband. I know your passionate 
nature too well—you could not let him off 
so easily. Tell me the whole truth, Robert, 
or I shail go mad!” 

There was a frantic earnestness in this 
that would have made evasion unwise. 

“*T will, Violante; I will. Listen—for, 
upon my soul, this is the whole truth! 
When I saw you drop the pistol and sink 
back upon the floor, I knew that you had 
fainted. I ordered the vaqueros to secure 
the weapon and make Basilio descend to 
the ground. ThenI ran upstairs, placed 
you on the bed, loosened your clothing, 
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and did what I could to restore you. But 
you remained unconscious r 

“‘ Basilio! Basilio! tell me about him.” 

“‘T went to the window and sent one of 
the men to the hacienda for a doctor for 
you, and told the other to bring Basilio to 
this room. He came in, very weak and 
trembling, for he had fallen from the vine, 
and was slightly stunned, but not much 
hurt. He expected me to kill him here 
in this room; but I could not do that. I 
was afraid on your account, Violante. He 
was very quiet and ill x 

“ Hurry, Robert, hurry 

“ He said nothing. I spoketo him. He 
hung his head and asked me if I would let 
him pray. I told him I would not kill 
him. A great light broke over his face. 
He fell at my feet and clasped my knees, 
and kissed my boots and wept like a child. 
It was pitiful, Violante! ” 

“‘ Poor Basilio!” 

“He begged me to punish him. He 
removed his shirt and implored me to 
beat him. I told him I would not touch 
him. He said he would be your slave and 
mine all his life; but he insisted that he 
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must make some physical atonement—he 


must be punished. ‘Very well,’ I said. 
Then I turned to Nicolas and told him 
to give Basilio some light punishment, as 
that would relieve his mind. Nicolas 
took him down and lashed him to the 
back of a horse, and turned the animal 
into the horse- corral. ‘Then Nicolas 
came back and told me what he had done. 
I replied that it was all right, and that as 
soon as I could leave you I would go and 
release Basilio. And then I told Nicolas 
to go to the range and look up Alice and 
bring her home, for she was too weak to 
come back with me.” 

‘** And Basilio is in the corral now ? 

=e” 

‘* How was he lashed to the horse ?” 

**T don’t know—Nicolas didn’t tell me; 
but you may be sure that he is all right.” 

She threw her arms around her husband’s 
neck and kissed him again and again, 
saying, “‘ My noble, generous husband! 
I love you a thousand times more than 
ever. Now go, Robert, at once and 
release Basilio.” 


” 
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‘I can’t leave you, dear.” 

“You must—you shall! I am fully 
recovered. If you don’t go, I will.” 

“Very well.” 

No sooner had he left the roon than she 
sprang out of the bed, caught up a pen- 
knife, and noiselessly followed him; he 
did not suspect her presence close behind 
him as he went towards the corral. 
When they had gone thus a short distance 
from the house, her alert ear caught a 
peculiar sound that sent icicles through 
her body. They were feeble cries of 
human agony, and they came from a 
direction other than that of the corral. 
Heedlessly, and therefore unwisely, she 
ran towards their source, without having 
summoned her husband, and soon she 
came upon a fearful spectacle. 

McPherson pursued his way to the 
corral; but when he arrived there he was 
surprised not to find Basilio in the 
enclosure. The gate was closed—the horse 
to which he was lashed could not have 
escaped through it. Looking about, he 
read the signs of a commotion that must 
have occurred among the horses, caused, 
undoubtedly, by the strange sight of aman 
lashed in some peculiar way to the back of 
one of their number. The ground was 
torn by flying hoofs in all directions ; 
there had been a wild stampede among 
the animals. Even when he entered, 
possibly more than a_ half-hour after 
Basilio was introduced among them, they 
were huddled in a corner, and snorted in 
alarm when he approached them. The 
horse to which Nicolas had lashed Basilio 
was not to be seen. Annoyed at the 
stupidity of Nicolas, McPherson looked 
about until he found the place in the fence 
through which Basilio’s horse had broken : 
only two of the rails had been thrown 
down. Alarmed and distressed, McPherson 
leaped over the fence, took up the trail 
of the horse, and followed it, running. 
Presently he discovered that the horse, in 
his mad flight, had broken through the 
fence enclosing the apiary, and had played 
havoc among the twenty or more bee- 
hives therein. Then McPherson saw a 
spectacle that for a little while took all the 
strength out of his body. 





TREACHEROUS VELASCO. 


The Sefiora, guided by a quicker sense 
than that of her husband, had gone 
straight to the apiary. There she saw the 
horse, with Basilio, naked to the waist, 
strapped upon his back, the animal madly 
plunging among the beehives, kicking 
them to fragments as the vicious insects 


SHE SAW THE HORSE, WITH BASILIO, 


plied him with their stings. Basilio was 
tied with his face to the sun, which poured 
its fierce rays into his eyes; for Nicolas 
was devoted to the Sefiora, and he had 
been determined to make matters as un- 
comfortable for the ingrate as possible. 
Upon Basilio’s unprotected body the bees 
swarmed by hundreds, giving him a score 
of stings to one for the horse, and he was 
utterly helpless to protect himself. Already 
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the poison of a thousand stings had been 
poured into his face and body ; his features 
were hideously swollen and distorted, and 
his chest was puffed out of resemblance to 
a human shape, and was livid and ghastly. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, the 
Sefiora flew through the gate and went 


NAKED TO THE WAIST, STRAPPED UPON HIS BACK. 


to the deliverance of Basilio, praying to 
God with every breath. His cries were 
feeble, for his strength was nearly gone, 
and his incredible agony, aided by the 
poison of the bees, had sent his wits 
astray. For Violante to approach the 


maddened horse and the swarming bees 
was to offer herself to death; but what 
cared she for that when another’s life was 


at stake? Into this desperate situation 
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she threw herself. With the coolness of 
a trained horsewoman, she firmly twisted 
the fingers of one hand into the frantic 
horse’s nostrils, bringing him instantly under 
control. In another moment, unmindful 
of the stings which the bees inflicted upon 
her face and hands, she had cut Basilio’s 
lashings and caught his shapeless body in 
her arms as it slipped to the ground. 
Then, taking him under the arms, she 
dragged him with uncommon strength 
from the enclosure and away from the 
murderous assaults of the bees. 

He moaned; his head rolled from one 
side to the other. His eyes were closed 
by the swelling of the lids, and he could 
not see her; but even had this not been 
so, he was past knowing her. She laid him 
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HERE are many of us of the same 
opinion as pretty Phoebe Meryll 
when she described the Tower of London as 
a cruel giant in a fairy tale, which “must be 
fed with blood, and that blood must be the 
best and bravest in England, or it’s not 
good enough for the old Blunderbore.” 
Even its apologist, Dame Carruthers, was 
forced to admit that— 
Within its wall of rock 
The flower of the brave 
Have perished with a constancy unshaken. 
From the dungeon to the block, 


From the scaffold to the grave, 
Is a journey many gallant hearts have taken. 


And yet the last head that rolled from its 
bloody block was so worthy of its fate that 
the Tower redeemed with its last gasp as 
State executioner many a murder com- 
mitted for centuries in the sacred cause of 
treason revenged. 

It is just a hundred and fifty years since 


the notorious Simon Lord Lovat was 
beheaded in the grim old keep. He had 


reached his fourscore years, and the fatal 
sentence was passed on him for the crime 
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BEING SOME ACCOUNT OF THE NOTORIOUS LORD LOVAT. 











down in the shade of a great oak, and she 
saw from his faint and interrupted gasps 
that in another moment all would be over 
with him. Unconscious of the presence 
of her husband, who now stood reverently, 
with uncovered head, behind her, she 
raised to heaven her blanched face and 
beautiful eyes, and softly prayed: ‘‘ Holy 
Mother of Jesus, hear the prayer of thy 
wretched daughter, and intercede for this 
unshriven spirit.” She glanced down at 
Basilio, and saw that he was dead. Feebly 
she staggered to her feet, and, seeing her 
husband, cried out his name, stretched out 
her arms towards him, and sank uncon- 
scious into his strong grasp. And thus he 


bore her to the house, kissing her face, 
while tears streamed down his cheeks. 
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of high treason ; but he does not fall into 
the category of the ordinary political 
prisoner, whose position in the eyes of 
England is not so despicable after all. 
Simon had been a superb blackguard all 
his long life: infinitely worse than the 
common criminal, in that he had birth 
and education. The Calendar of Newgate 


contains, indeed, but few who have 
rivalled his Lordship in cunningness, 
daring, treachery, and cruelty. And the 
forthcoming dispute about the Lovat 
peerage recalls his career in all its 
tortuousness. 


The family of Fraser can trace their 
history back to the twelfth century. One 
of the earliest chiefs of the clan was also 
a Simon, who was executed in 1306 by 
order of Edward I. In the middle of 
the next century Hugh Fraser was made 
a Lord of Parliament as Lord Lovat, 
and for two hundred and fifty years the 
title descended from father to son without 
a break. At last, in 1696, the ninth Lord 
Lovat died, leaving behind him a widow, 
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who was a daughter of the great house of 
Athole, and four daughters. The eldest 
girl, Lady Amelia Fraser, assumed the title 
Baroness Lovat. But she had reckoned 
without her host. Simon Fraser, her 
cousin-german, had had his eye on the 
title for a long time. He was born into 
intrigue, for his father, Thomas, had passed 
through many hairbreadth escapesin follow- 
ing the cause of the luckless Claverhouse, 
and, despite a salutary term of imprison- 
ment, continued 
to dabble in 
treason to the 
day of his death. 
As the nearest 
male relative of 
the ninth noble- 
man, he thought 
he had a right 
to the title; 
but his son 
Simon was too 
much for him. 
Simon had 
polished his in- 
herited instinct 
for intrigue into 
a fine art by a 
liberal education 


at the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, 
where he _ dis- 


tinguished him- 
self as a classical 
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marriage was performed straight away, her 
cries being drowned by the skirl of the 
bagpipes which he had carefully provided 
for the purpose. He then removed the 
unhappy lady to an island, and when 
he and his father were condemned to 
death for their acts, he removed the old 
man to Skye and took to the fastnesses 
of Scotland himself, evading all attempts 
at capture. 

A man of less daring would have been 
checkmated at 
this point. Not 
so Simon. 
Though a notori- 
ous supporter of 
the Jacobite 
cause, he got the 
Duke of Argyll 
to intervene for 
him with King 
William, journey- 
ing to London 
to see his Ma- 
jesty. The King 
was absent at 
the time, and so 
Simon had the 
barefaced auda- 
city to make two 
trips in the mean- 
time to the 
exiled James in 

his Court at St. 
| Germain, wind- 





scholar. He ac- ing up by in- 
. . ‘THE BEAUTIFULL SIMONE,” BEING L OVAT ee 
companied his THE BEAUTIFUI a G LORD LOVAT terviewing 
: N DISGUISE. penne 
cousin, Lord Seiten Git Diba W illiam at the 
Lovat, to London Loo. The King 


in 1696, and became so friendly with him 
that his Lordship bequeathed to his father 
the ancestral estates, and conveniently died 
within a month or two thereafter. Simon 
secured for himself four thousand marks, 
and then set about getting the title 
as well by marrying the young Baroness. 
Heading a band of ruffians, he resolved to 
seize the girl; but she escaped his clutches. 
Simon was not to be baulked, however. 
He fell back on the girl’s mother, the 
widowed Baroness. Her refusal meant 
nothing for him. He entered her chamber 
at midnight with a clergyman, and the 


granted him pardon as a political cul- 
prit, but Simon was summoned before 
the High Court of Justiciary for his 
offence against the dowager Baroness. 
Of course, he did not appear, and once 
again (1701) he was outlawed. 

From this point he figured conspicuously 
in the network of Jacobite intrigue which 
absorbed the energies of many Highland 
chiefs during the early years of last 
century. Unlike them, however, he simply 
had his own axe to grind, and was really 
indifferent to the success of the Stuart 
cause. He was essentially an Ishmael, 
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and he adopted in turn every device 
conceivable to further his own ends. 


Jacobites, so that the Crown got the 
full benefit of his wrath. He went North, 


got all his fellow-Frasers 
to side with him, and ren- 





5 
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Becoming a Papist, he coquetted with 
the Court at St. Germain; set different 
Scottish noblemen one against another ; 
and plotted now this way and now that, 
precisely as it suited his purpose. 

At last both sides, who had long 

regarded him suspiciously, found him out. 
He escaped to Holland, but was caught in 
France, where he, according to ‘his own 
account, was imprisoned for three ‘years 
in the Castle of Angouléme ; while accord- 
ing to another he was sent 
to the Bastille, ultimately be- 
coming acuré and amember 
of the Order of Jesuits. 
Ten years, at any rate; 
passed, and in 1713 Lovat 
escaped from France and 
came to London, where he 
hid for some time. until he 
obtained his liberty through 
the good offices of the Earl 
of Sutherland and. Forbes of 
Culloden, the latter being 
one of the staunchest sup- 
porters of the new dynasty. 

The rising of 1715 
came on apace, .and 
Lovat, with characteristic 
agility, espoused the cause of the 
Crown. He resented his imprisonment 
in France and his treatment by the 
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HOGARTH’S SKETCH OF THE LOVAT TRIAL. 


dered such services in the 
name of law and order that 
he received a full pardon in 
1716, and was granted an 
audience by his Majesty 
King George. 

Here, then, twenty years 
after beginning his struggle, 
he began life with a clean 
sheet. But he was not satis- 
fied. He wished for two 
things more—to be recog- 
nised by the law of the land 
as Lord Lovat; and secondly, 
an heir to follow him. To 
secure the second end, he 
married, in 1717, a Grant of 
Grant, getting rid of his first wife, 
who survived until 1743, on the pre- 
text that their marriage had been a joke. 
In «733 he contracted a third marriage, 
allying himself with the ducal house of 
Campbell to boot, by dastardly entrapping 
Primrose Campbell, who bore him a son, 
and whom he subsequently used with great 
cruelty. Yet such is the vanity of human 
wishes, strikingly exemplified in the case 
of Scott, that his two eldest sons died 


HOGARTH’S SKETCH OF THE LOVAT TRIAL. 


unmarried, and the youngest was prede- 
ceased by his own five sons, so that even if 
the title had been revived in his favour 
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HOGARTH’S FAMOUS PORTRAIT OF LORD LOVAT COUNTING THE HIGHLAND CLANS 
ON HIS FINGERS. 
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it would have died with him. In 
1733, after nearly a quarter of a 
century of incessant intrigue, of plot and 
counterplot, the persistent Simon 
recognised as Lord Lovat. But his 
ambition was insatiable. He wanted 
nothing less than a dukedom, and to this 
end he joined the party that invited the 
young Chevalier to Scotland in 1737. The 
Government suspected him, and deprived 


was 


LAST EXECUTION 


IN THE TOWER. 
summoned his clan to follow the Prince. 
He was captured by the Government in 
December of that year, but with the mar- 
vellous luck of his life managed to wriggle 
out of their hands and escape. His 
respite, however, was a brief one, for at 
Culloden ended the hope of the Jacobites. 
Defeat, panic, flight : that was the order 
of the day. The Prince himself scurried 
south-east along the banks of the Ness. 








LORD LOVAT DISGUISED AS A WOMAN SPINNING. 
From an Old Print. 


him of the regiment he had raised and of 
his sheriffdom, which gave him a powerful 
position in the affairs of his district. The 
old man resented this action very bitterly, 
and the next move in his life comedy was 
to revenge himself on the House of 
Hanover. This plan he pursued with 
great cautiousness for the next few years, 
hesitating to avow himself for Prince Charlie 
until the Jacobites looked like winning. 
Their success at Prestonpans seemed to 
secure for them the ultimate triumph. At 
any rate, he “threw off the mask,” and 


At Gortuleg, near the Falls of Foyers, 
immediately after the battle, Lovat and 
the Prince met for the first and last time. 
The old man cursed the young gallant 
right heartily for the disaster that he had 
brought on the House of Lovat, and in 


the morning both of them fled for 
sanctuary. After many adventures, hiding 
first in one place and then in another, 
Lovat betook himself to an island in Loch 
Morar, on the west coast of Inverness, 
separated from the sea by a narrow belt of 
land. Thither he was pursued by H.M.S. 
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Furnace. The ship’s boats were carried 


across the land and landed in the loch; 
but as soon as the islanders saw them, they 
bolted in their own skiffs, carrying theiraged 
hief to a hollow tree for safety. 


and infirm c 
There he lay for three days, and then the 
men from the Furnace caught him like a 
rat ina hole. He was taken on board the 


THE SCAFFOLD ON TOWER HILL, 
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ASSEMBLED TO TRY LORD LOVAT. 

vessel as far as Fort Augustus, which he 
reached on June 15 (1746), and from there 
he was carted in a litter, or a cage—for he 
was too infirm to walk or ride—by slow 
stages to London town, the 
occupying exactly two months. It was at 
St. Albans that he met Hogarth, who 
made the famous sketch of his Lordship, 


journey 





BEHEADED, APRIL 9, 
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which sold like wildfire. The old man 
was driven to the Tower in an open 
landau and six horses, and he became the 
sensation of the day. 

Any number of books about him 
appeared, for his life had been far more 
exciting than most romances. He was 
old and infirm, but nobody felt a pang of 
pity for him. Dr. Johnson himself, as 
Boswell relates, used to repeat ‘‘ with 
great energy” the lines which appeared 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine— 

Lovat’s fate indifferently we view: 

True to no King, to no religion true. 

No fair forgets the ruin he has done; 

No child laments the tyrant of his son; 

No Tory pities, thinking what he was ; 

No Whig compassions, for he left the cause ; 


The brave regret not, for he was not brave; 
The honest mourn not, knowing him a knave. 


On Dec. 18 he was carried into the 
House of Lords and impeached. In reply, 
he declared that he was too deaf to hear 
the charge, but in any case he had rendered 
great services to the Crown. The trial 
itself came on in March and lasted seven 
days, the case being conducted by Lord 
Hardwicke, who had begun his career at 


the Bar during the rebellion of ‘‘’15.” 
Lovat, extraordinarily tenacious of life, 


defended himself with great skill and 
courage ; but it was no use. The Court 


THE EARL OF HARDWICKE, 
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passed sentence of death on the old man 
who in reply remarked, “I wish you all 
an everlasting farewell, for we shall never 


Py 


cae sae Se en a 


GENERAL SIMON FRASER, LORD LOVAT’S 
ELDEST SON. 


> 


meet again in this place,” and as he was 
driven to the Tower, the mob in the street 
hissed him vigorously. 

The fatal day, April 9, arrived at last. 
Lovat woke at three in the morning, and 
was heard to pray with great devotion. At 
five he rose, took a glass of wine and 
water, and read until seven. At eight he 
desired that his wig might be sent to the 
barber to be combed “‘genteelly”; at half- 
past nine he took a hearty breakfast of 
veal, good - humouredly entertaining his 
friends, whom he toasted in a bumper of 
wine. At eleven the Sheriffs demanded 
his body, and, bidding his friends farewell, 
he dragged his poor old legs into the 
coach that was to take him to the scaffold. 
Then he took a little burnt brandy and 
bitters, and, giving the headsman ten 
guineas, asked to see the axe and his 
coffin, which bore the legend— 

Srwon, DoMINUS FRASER DE LOVAT. 
Decollat April 9, 1747. Aetat. suae 8o. 
He then repeated some lines from Horace 
and Ovid in proof of his learning and 
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virtue. To his solicitor he gave a gold 
stick ; to a clansman he said, “‘ My dear 
James, I am going to heaven, but you 
must crawl a little longer in this evil 
world’’; and to the Sheriff he delivered up 
a paper in which he declared that he was 
‘“‘a true but unworthy member of the Holy 
Catholic Apostolic Church” ; while as he 
watched the vast surging crowd beneath, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘ Why should there be such 
a bustle about taking off an old grey head 
that cannot go up three steps without two 
men to support it?” Indeed, he remained 
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to follow his body. True, he was doubt- 
ful of their doing so, but he was sure that 
all the old women of his country would 
croon a coronach for him. They might 
have done so if his body had crossed the 
Border; but the Government stopped the 
undertaker, and buried the old man in the 
Tower, beside the other great lords. 
Though he died in disgrace and his titles 
were forfeited, yet his sons acquitted them- 
selves honourably for their country. 


Simon, the eldest, who had fought for 
Prince Charlie, was pardoned in 1750, 


LORD LOVAT’S GHOST ON PILGRIMAGE. 
From an Old Print. 


sententious and ironic to the last, for 
when he heard that a scaffold on the Hill 
had fallen and killed many people, he said 
“The more mischief, the better sport.” 

At last, while the crowd gaped in 
silence, the old man took off his hat and 
wig, bared his neck, and knelt on the 
block. One stroke of the gleaming axe, 
and his head rolled into the cloth which 
was ready to receive it. 

His body lay in the Tower till four that 
afternoon, when an undertaker took it 
away to send to Scotland, for his Lord- 
ship had desired to be buried there, 
inviting (in a codicil to his will) all the 
pipers from John o’ Groats to Edinburgh 


No. 171. December 1897. 


and ultimately raised a regiment which 
fought England’s battles in America and 
Canada, leading his men with conspicuous 
gallantry. He also served in Portugal, 
got the family estates restored, was 
returned to Parliament, and died in 
Downing Street. His second brother, 
Alexander, became a Brigadier-General in 
the Dutch army; while the youngest, 
Archibald, distinguished himself in our 
Consular Service, and represented Inver- 
ness in Parliament from 1782 to 1796. 
He died in 1815, and then the family 
estates reverted to a distant kinsman, 
who was created Lord Lovat in 1837, 
and whose grandson is the present Baron. 
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By CLO 


‘. men, Europeans, stood together 
on the outlook platform that juts 
from the scarred and beetling cliff of 
volcanic rock that overhangs the village 
of Kangek, on the west coast of Green- 
land. 
yacht 


One was the owner of the steamer- 
that cradled at her moorings in 
the anchorage; the other his friend, not 
Charles, but Paul. 

“Weather unusually mild and promising, 
even for June,” said the owner of the 
yacht, shutting up his and 
restoring it to the leather case that hung 
by its strap from his broad shoulders. 
“Since I got bitten with a craze for 
cruising in these seas, I’ve never seen 
anything like it—no, nor had better sport. 
Milady will overlook any slight remissness 
in conjugal correspondence of which I 
may have been guilty when she sees the 
seal, and bear, and bird skins I’ve got for 
her. 


field-glass 


There’s a down rug she’ll simply 


scream over. I shot the eider-duck 
myself, and had ’em dressed by the village 


women in the proper way. The proper 


GRAVES. 


way is a nasty way, but Milady won’t know 
anything about that.” He knocked the 
ash Havana and glanced at 
his companion. A pucker of annoyance 
gathered between his eyebrows ; he laughed 
the laugh of an annoyed man. ‘“‘ Upon 
my word, Maxhelme, I don’t believe 
you’ve heard one word of all I’ve been 
saying. You grow more absent-minded 
and moony every day.” 

“I beg your pardon, Cranleigh,” said 
Paul Maxhelme, speaking with a soft, 
musical, rather guttural intonation. He 
withdrew his eyes from the sea ; they were 
hazel eyes, bright, and yet languorously 
dreamy in expression, and turned them 
upon his friend. “‘ I—I did not hear you, it 
is true. I—I was thinking.” 

Lord Cranleigh inserted his thumb and 
forefinger in the pocket of his chamois 
waistcoat, drew therefrom a bronze medal 
of a familiar British type, and held it 
tauntingly under Maxhelme’s handsome 
nose. 


“* A penny for your thoughts.” 


from his 
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“Do you really care to hear them?” 
said Maxhelme, as he took the proffered 
coin. 

Lord Cranleigh nodded. 

‘Several hours before dawn,” said 
Maxhelme, in a low, distinct voice, looking 
out to where the smooth sea heaved in a 
long rhythmed swell towards the rocky 
islets that fringed the shore, ‘‘ Utukuluk 
came and knocked at the door of my hut.” 

“Your hut,” commented Cranleigh, 
peevishly. ‘‘ Now, of all the depraved and 
idiotic notions that a man could take into 
his head, that notion of yours of leaving 
the yacht and living ashore in an Eskimo 
hut, in the middle of an Eskimo village, 
was the es 

‘IT opened the door,” went on Max- 
helme, who either did not hear or did not 
heed his friend’s commentary, ‘‘ and there 
she was with the morning mist hanging in 
drops upon her eyelashes, and her shining, 
dimpled brown cheeks P 

“I call °em copper-coloured,” grunted 
Cranleigh. 

““*See, Pauia,’ said she; ‘I have my 
kaiak-jacket on. Lend me a quid of 
tobacco to chew an 

“There ’s a horrid habit for a woman, 
now.” 

“«* For I shall not eat till I have killed, 
as is our custom.’ ” 

‘*Raw _ blubber, then. 
tom! ” said the peer. 

“*It is the bladder-nose seal we hunt 
to-day, upon some banks nine miles out 
upon the open sea ; and thou, Pauia, shalt 
have the liver, for that is the hunting 
maid’s present to her love.’ ” 

““Go slow, old chap,” broke out 
Cranleigh, stuttering between wrath and 
laughter. ‘‘ You’ve earned your penny.” 

Maxhelme looked at him again, with 
the long, soft, unhurried, seal-like stare 
which of late had been a characteristic of 
his, and which filled the mind of Cranleigh 
with fresh food for doubt whenever he 
observed it. 

“ Have you any more ?” 

“Of what are vulgarly called ‘browns,’ 
some half a dozen.” 

““Give them to me, all of them,” said 
Maxhelme, with some show of eagerness. 


Disgusting cus- 


’ 


UTUKULUK. 


“What d’ye want ’em for ?” 

“*Utukuluk is making a necklace. I 
have given her all I had, but yet she has 
not enough.” 

“ Hang Utukuluk,” murmured the much- 
tried Cranleigh. ‘ However, here you 
are.” He handed the coppers over. 
“They will do for a farewell present—a 
kind of valedictory—what’s its name,” 
he said, adding, with a certain degree of 
intention, “‘ especially as the yacht weighs 
anchor on Thursday.” 

“On Thursday?” echoed the other, 
in a tone so parrot-like that Cranleigh 
started. 

‘On Thursday. We’ve had a pleasant 
two months of it, but even seal-shooting 
palls in time, and there’s the London 
season nearly over, and I’ve promised to 
take Milady to Aix for the first two weeks 
in July. Then, again, I run Vamps for 
the Goodwood Cup, and I must arrange my 
book a bit. Yes, we’re getting up steam 
now, and by Thursday evening you ’ll have 
left Kangek and—everything connected 
with it some sixty knots behind you.” 

Paul Maxhelme turned then, and said 
very quietly— 

“You will have left Kangek—J shall 
not.” 

Cranleigh’s light blue eyes protruded. 
His florid cheeks deepened to an alarm- 
ingly apoplectic hue, as he thundered— 

‘*What the What do you mean ?” 

“They are making mea kaiak for the 
winter,” said Maxhelme. ‘‘The frame 
has been made of white drift wood, it will 
be covered with skins of seals killed by 
Utukuluk. She and the other women will 
stitch them on to the frame. I will give 
them a great coffee-drinking when the 
work is done, and they will sing songs in 
my honour.” His queer dreamy gaze 
intensified, he stretched out his arm and 
pointed to the sea. ‘‘ She is coming,” he 
cried, pointing to a distant black speck 
faintly discernible upon the steely-blue of 
the vast, heaving liquid wilderness. ‘‘ She 
is coming.” 

“‘T can see nothing,” returned Cranleigh, 
biting his lip. 

“Take your glass,” said Paul Maxhelme. 
“* My eyes need no help.” 





UTUKULUK. 


“You used to sport an eyeglass and 
talk of short sight,’ said Cranleigh 
brutally, ‘‘ until the other day.” He drew 
from its case and adjusted his glass and 
looked through it in silence, gnawing his 
under-lip. ‘It’s a kaiak, sure enough,” 
he muttered, ‘“‘ but whether the creature in 
it is a man Or a woman ” He glanced 
round, and swore openly. Maxhelme had 
vanished from his side. 

Awild cry sounded from the rocky shore 
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“ Utukuluk! Aina U/ukuluk Kaligpok.” 

‘“«* Kaligpok’ means ‘towing,’ I know,” 
snorted Cranleigh. ‘‘The Eskimo Amazon 
has killed a bottle-nose, I suppose, and is 
bringing him home in triumph. Now if 
she ’d capsized and forgotten how to right 
herself again, and gone to Tamasouk—I 
believe that’s Inoit for Davy Jones—I 
should have been relieved of a pressing 
anxiety and rescued from a very doubtful 
dilemma. As it is, Ill write to Milady.” 


‘“‘IT’S A KAIAK, SURE ENOUGH,” HE MUTTERED. 


below. Squat fur-clad figures emerged 
from the burrow-like entrances of the 
Eskimo houses, others appeared at the 
doorways of tents of hide and wattle, 
newly reared with the beginning of the 
summer months. That most of them 
were women the practised eye alcne might 
determine. A top-knot adorned with 
ribbon, red, white, black, or the green 
which goes with advanced opinions, a 
strip of white linen above the trouser- 
band, means a great deal in Greenland. 
Above the bird-like crowing and clacking 
rose the voice of Maxhelme, strident and 
powerful. 


Considering that there were no facilities 
at hand for despatching the letter, which 
must inevitably remain on board until the 
yacht should anchor at Plymouth, and 
which, in any case, could only arrive at 
Cranleigh Hall a few hours before its 
writer, Milady’s husband might have been 
guilty of an idea of greater originality. 
But the temptation to disburden his mind 
of the heavy secret it had carried for 
weeks past was irresistible to the galled 
and disappointed friend, who had regarded 
Maxhelme as his a//er ego, his ideal com- 
panion, his pal of pals, until such a little 
while ago. Lord Cranleigh scrambled 
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down from Kangek’s outlook-point with a 
lighter heart. He reached the beach as 
a kaiak, borne on the back of a long 
roller-wave, darted ashore. He caught the 
gleam of white teeth, the shine of a broad, 
brown face, the twinkle of two black eyes 
as Utukuluk’s family and friends seized 
the tiny vessel and drew it with its freight, 
living and dead, above high water. 

He saw her unhitch her waterproof-hide 
jacket from the kaiak ring and step out, 
more or less gracefully, with the aid of 
Maxhelme’s hand. He turned away with 
a shudder as the maiden, ogling her 
admirer with undisguised admiration, 
handed him a piece of raw blubber cut 
from the scarce-dead prey a short time 
previously, and which, her hunger satis- 
fied, she had hung about her neck with 
a piece of string. He groaned aloud as 
Maxhelme raised the pink and blue dainty 
to appreciative lips. 

“It is obsession. It makes one believe 
in witchcraft. Good Heavens! if I could 
have foreseen what would happen when I 
asked Dorothea’s intended husband to 
come and shoot seals in Greenland, 
I’d have—I’d have P 

He drew out his revolver and fired three 
shots as a signal to the watch on the deck 
of the yacht, rocking peaceably at anchor 
in the harbourage; and almost as soon, 
it seemed, as the well-trained, smartly 
dressed crew had tumbled over the side, 
the white prow of his galley grated on the 
beach. 

“Is Mr. Maxhelme coming, Sir?” asked 
the captain of the boat. Lord Cranleigh 
shook his head gloomily for answer. 

The captain shed a diffusive wink of 
intelligence upon the crew, and the galley 
shot from the shore. 

““They’ve winded the business, hang 
’em!” thought Cranleigh, noting the 
child-like expression of innocence which 
sat on the countenances presented to his 
view. When he reached the yacht he 
went down into his cabin, mixed himself 
a bumper of whisky and soda, lighted a 
Partaga of extraordinary strength, and sat 
down to write to Milady— 


“I have kept this to myself as long as 
might be, hoping that the change might bea 
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passing one. The wisest of men are some- 
times carried away, as I think you wiil agree, 
my dear Mildred, by the sudden, irresistible 
impulse to gratify a freak, a whim, 
newly born, or 
predisposition.” 


the outcome of inherited 


He tore that beginning up and wrote 
another— 


“Tam very anxious, I must at length admit, 
about Maxhelme, though I must trust to your 
discretion to keep my anxiety and tts cause a 
secret from Dorothea. Everyone, including 
ourselves, to whom Maxhelme is known, ts 
apt to regard him as a refined, supersensttive, 
highly cultured man, to whom crudeness of 
speech, coarseness of manner, are infinitely 
repulsive ; who would as soon devour tainted 
food as coarsely flavoured literature, whose 
artistic tastes are trreproachably well balanced, 
and whose appreciation of feminine charm is 
as supersubtle and exquisite as that of the 
skilled musician, whose ear revels in the 
harmony of a concerto of Grieg or a sonato of 
‘Rubinstein, to which the ignorant listen dully 
and without delight.” 


So far he had not conveyed any inform- 
ation of a startling kind. It occurred to 
him that the sentence was rather neatly 
turned. It would have been a pity to tear 
it. He went on— 

“Can you imagine a man such as thts 
having fallen victim to a brutal infatuation 
for a savage? Incredible as tt may sound, tt 
ts the case. In the first month of our arrival 
in this infernal country, Maxhelme behaved 
Just as any other sensible fellow would, under 
the circumstances. He is not passionately 
addicted to sport, but he is a fair shot, and 
gave a good account of himself where seal and 
feathered game were concerned. Then, pro- 
Jessing a desire to study the manners and 
customs of the aborigines, he went to live 
ashore for a week, while I took the yacht upon 
a coasting trip farther west. I was absent 
three weeks. Upon my return I discovered, 
to my surprise, that Maxhelme had taken 
up his abode in an Eskimo tent (a dwelling, 
to do him justice, less disagreeable than one 
of the underground family habitations, whose 
interiors present such curious phases of 
domestic barbarism to the civilised observa- 
tion). He had taken kindly to Eskimo 
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language, Eskimo food, which is generally 
raw and almost always indescribable, Eskimo 
dress, adapting 
native fashion, 
one of them, a 


and Eskimo women, at least 
girl called Utukuluk ! 

“* She is a black-haired, berry-eved creature, 
squat in figure, with a broad, shiny brown 
face, and teeth white as ivory and sharp 
enough to—well, to Sulfil the many uses to 


his own to the exigencies of 
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positively that the yacht sails on Thursday. 
He may persist, and remain, with the chance 
of being taken off, before the wtnter sets in, 
whaler! He may yield 
and return with me tf he chooses—you will 
see that strong measures are out of the 
question with a man of full age. But— 


by some American 


even if he should give up this horrible freak, 
I tremble for the effect the sight of him may 


‘* HE BEGINS TO LOOK LIKE AN ESKIMO HIMSELF.” 


which teeth are put in these regions. 
has semi - masculine 


She 
tastes, manages the 
kaiak as well as any man, hunts and kills 
wolves and seal, spears birds and fish, and 
ws not destitute of lighter accomplishments. 
I have heard her chant her own praises to 
‘he accompaniment of a fish-skin drum, 
played by herself, and the tones were, though 
odd, not unpleasing. But imagine Max- 
helme delighted by such cacophony! Fet tt 
ts the case. He thinks of nothing, talks of 
nothing, but this creature. He has to-day 
refused to leave her, though I have told him 


produce upon Dorothea. He is so oddly 
changed. He begins, upon my honour, to 
look like an Eskimo himself. Soap has 
become a luxury to which he, once the pink 
of delicate cleanliness, has become indifferent. 
And he has developed a liking for animal food 
in the uncooked state.” 

He recalled the picture of Maxhelme 
setting his teeth with savage relish in 
Utukuluk’s gift of blubber. 

“Can tt be,” he went on, *‘ that contact with 


Srank, unconscious barbarism has developed 


some tendency, hitherto latent, in Maxhelme’s 
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character? Ask yourself this question, 
which is ever present with me. Or is there 
any strain of insanity in his blood which has 
only now, under the pressure of a rigorous 
climate and gloomy and savage associations, 
become apparent? Lose no time in ascertain- 
ing, for Dorothea’s sake. She ts your sister 
as well as mine; if need be, we must, at any 
cost, save her from a 

“* What the devil do you want ?” 

The steward stood before the writing- 
table repeating for the third time in 
respectful tones that a person begged 
leave of a word with my Lord. 

‘A person! What kind of a person, 
Jenkins ?” 

“‘ A native, my Lord,” said Jenkins. 

“Is the interpreter on board? You 
know I can’t speak ten words of their 
infernal lingo,” growled the peer. 


“‘The interpreter is at ’is tea,” said 


Jenkins, “but I can call him, and—I 
forgot to say, my Lord, the man have 
brought a note from Mr. Maxhelme.” 
The note was a folded piece of ruled 
paper, evidently torn from a note-book, 
and with the greasy proof impression of 


Eskimo thumbs upon it. It bore some 
half-dozen pencilled words, which Cran- 
leigh perused, and dropped the missive, 
with something like a howl of rage. 

“He’s sent for his clothes and 
guns and things. He’s going to be 
married to this infernal native woman 
by the Scotch Episcopal minister from 
Gortchuk, and turn savage. He tells me 
this coolly—confound him !—without a 
word of his engagement to Doroth. . . . 
Get out!—confound you!—and tell the 
beast who brought this to get out or I’ll 
have him thrown overboard.” 

“You can’t drown these creeturs, my 
Lord,” interposed Jenkins sadly. “ They 
can swim like fish, and if they couldn’t, 
they ’re that oily that there’d be no gettin’ 
"em to sink. But we’ve some irons on 
board, my Lord. Shall I put’em on him?” 

“* What for, you fool ?” 

‘We could take ’im back to England 
and give ’im to a show,” Jenkins suggested. 

But Lord Cranleigh did not smile. He 
went up on deck, looking very black and 
thunderous. A strong smell of fish and 
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train-oil guided him to where a dumpy 
little Eskimo, in a fur hood and birdskin 
jumper, was sitting on a cask smiling from 
ear to ear. 

“He wants to speak to the master of the 
big smoke-boat,” said the interpreter, who 
had been summoned from his tea, and 
came, wiping his mouth on his sleeve. 

“Let him say what he has got to 
say,” said the smoke-boat’s indignant 
proprietor. 

‘‘And don’t put it_your way; I’ve had 
enough of your flowery periods. Translate 
literally, do you hear ?” 

“All right, my Lord,” said the inter- 
preter, bolting his last mouthful of biscuit. 
Several sailors, bursting with curiosity, 
found themselves business in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, as the Eskimo de- 
livered himself of a long cackling grunting 
harangue in the vernacular. Rendered 
into indifferent English, the gist of it ran 
as follows— 

“* Master of the English smoke-boat, a 
poor man of Kangek desires to empty 
his stomach——” 

‘“* Heart, it must 
Cranleigh. 

“‘Same word stands for both organs, I 
guess, in Eskimo,” said the interpreter, 
who was an American. 

“He wants to unload his stomach at 
your feet. Pauia—he whom you brought 
with you—is to marry the girl Utukuluk 
to-night, and there will be seal’s liver and 
bilberries cooked in train-oil, with other 
delicacies, for the wedding-feast.” 

“Oh!” groaned the distracted Cran- 
leigh. 

“Therefore Pauia made witch marks 
on a piece of thin bark with a pointed 
stick.” 

“He means wrote on a bit of paper with 
a pencil,” moaned Cranleigh. 

*“« And bade him who speaks bear it to the 
master of the smoke-boat for a reward of 
seal’s entrails of which he is desirous, 
as his wife is sick. But this marriage of 
Pauia’s with the girl Utukuluk is a great 
injustice, and, therefore, he who speaks 
carries a heavy stone in his—in his 
inside.” 

“Why ? 


be,” Lord 


said 


9 


Ask him why, Hansen! 
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“He says that the girl Utukuluk is 
already promised in marriage to his son.” 

An unutterable sensation of relief re- 
laxed Lord Cranleigh’s tense nerves. He 
cried eagerly — 

“If she’s promised to his son, why on 
earth doesn’t his son marry her? Tell 
him that if poverty stands in the way, I 
will make it all right. I’ll give his son a 
bale of sail-cloth, five pounds of tobacco, 


W/. Cvbilt. COOKe. gp 
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“Get forward, you,” said the sailing 
master, in obedience to a sign from Lord 
Cranleigh, and the men tumbled forward. 
Hansen addressed a rapid question to the 
Eskimo, and, on receiving a reply, doubled 
up with laughter. 

‘“* Don’t grin, you Cheshire cat,” shrieked 
the maddened peer. “Make him 
explain. How can Utukuluk be engaged 
to marry his son, if he hasn’t got one?” 


A DUMPY LITTLE ESKIMO WAS SITTING ON A CASK, SMILING FROM EAR TO EAR. 


and a keg of rum. 


What does he say ? 
Hurry up, you Yankee snail!” 

“He says that your Lordship’s benevo- 
lent words fill his stom— his heart with 
gratitude, but——~” 

““ Well ?” 


“‘ But he ain’t got nary son.” 

“ What !” 

A circle of gaping mouths, staring eyes, 
and greedy ears had openly gathered on 
the yacht’s quarterdeck, about the group 
of three. 


The Eskimo 
Hansen— 


replied per medium of 

“Seventeen springs agoI married. On 
the same day, Ituk, the friend of my boy- 
hood, took a wife. Then when our hearts 
were warm with love and eating, we made 
a promise. Said I: ‘O Ituk, my wife 
shall havea son.’ Said he: ‘O Igloo, my 
wife shall have a daughter.’ Then I said, 
‘My son shall marry thy daughter when 
he is seventeen years old.’ And he also 
said: ‘When my daughter is seventeen 
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years old she shall wed thy son.’ And we 
made this oath upon the drum of Jug Jak, 
the father of whales, so that it might not 
be broken. And in due time it came to 
pass, as Ituk had said, and his wife bore a 
daughter. But my wife has given me 
neither daughter nor son, and this is a 
heavy fate to bear.” 

“What good can I do him ?’ 
Lord Cranleigh. 
can I?” 

“No. But his wife may before to- 
morrow. Therefore he prays that the 
marriage may be delayed, at least, for 
twenty - four hours. For if the child 
prove a son, then Utukuluk is his lawful 
spouse ; and such a union is very desirable, 
seeing that the girl is rich and a woman 
who can hunt and kill game as well asa 
man.” 

“Tell him that the marriage of Pauia 
shall be delayed,” said Lord Cranleigh. 
‘* And say that if the baby turns out to be 
a boy, I will give the sail-cloth, the 
tobacco, and the present to 
the father and mother. Tell him”— 
he leaned heavily on the imterpreter’s 
Make 


> 


grumbled 
‘IT can’t alter his fate, 


Tum as a 


shoulder—‘ that it must be a boy. 
him understand that clearly, and this—” 
He drew a handful of silver dollars from 
his pocket and clinked them invitingly. 


” 


“* Does he understand ? 

“He says,” returned the interpreter, 
“that if it is not a boy he will beat his 
wife severely.” 

“For goodness’ sake, no! But if the 
brat turns out to be a girl, and his wife 
should happen to be acquainted with a 
more fortunate lady in the same situation, 
they might exchange—that’s all. Hansen, 
if you betray my confidence in this matter, 
I’ll have your Yankee accent cut out of 
you with a blunt knife. Tell Igloo, too, 
that if he lets slip to Pauia or anybody else 
about this business he ’ll get nothing from 
me. Now give him this note to Mr. 
Maxhelme, and let him go.” 

The note was hurriedly scrawled. It 
was singularly mild in tenor. Lord Cran- 
leigh regretted the step his friend seemed 
so bent on taking, but could not deny 
himself the privilege of being present at 
the wedding, which he ventured to beg 
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might be deferred until the following after- 
noon, when he hoped to put in an appear- 
ance. He remained, with kind regards 
and best wishes to the future Mrs. Max- 
heIme, his dear Maxhelme’s old friend, 
Bob. 

‘*Because you can’t resent an insult 
from a man who’s clean gone in the head 
as you can from one who isn’t dotty,” said 
Cranleigh. ‘‘ Of course, Dorothea would 
never dream of marrying him after this ; 
but I may as well save him for somebody 
who isn’t a savage.” 

2 * * * 

“We must wait until to-morrow, little 
ugly one,” said Maxhelme, on receipt of 
the missive. He was sitting with Utukuluk 
upon an empty cask, which had once 
contained missionary brandy, outside the 
hall-door of her family dwelling. 

‘* T had rather not wait,” said Utukuluk 
naively, glancing down at her new sealskin 
trousers with an appreciative eye ; “‘is not 
the Christian amgakok from Gortchuk here ? 
And if we wait he may go away again in 
his big boat, and never come back for 
a year, and then it may even be with me 
as with Toukoo, my cousin, and I may 
never be married at all. What is the man 
of the smoke-boat to thee that thou 
shouldst put off our wedding to please 
him ?” 

“T do not know,” said Maxhelme 
absently. ‘‘He was my friend when I 
was a boy, and he has a sister ” his 
voice died away dreamily. He stared out 
vacantly over the rocky beach, across the 
heaving, steely-blue plain, to where the 
copper-hued disc of the sun was dipping 
behind the horizon line. 

‘‘ What is his sister like ?” questioned 
Utukuluk. ‘‘ Has she a lovely flat face 
and black hair like mine?” She rubbed 
her squat little nose against Maxhelme’s 
shoulder, as he held her furry little form 
in a loose embrace. 

“No. She is not like thee,” said 
Maxhelme. “She is like —I1 cannot 
remember what she is like, but I know 
that she is beautiful.” 

“Thou knowest nothing, Seal Eyes,” 
said Utukuluk sharply. 

“Perhaps not,” admitted Maxhelme. 
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‘‘Tt is time we went in,” said Utukuluk, 
raising her oily coiffure from Maxhelme’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ They will all be gathered about 
the lamps for the evening meal, and there 
is to be coffee to-night, black, bitter 
coffee.” She smacked her plump lips 
with anticipative enjoyment of the treat. 
“Go thou down first, Seal Eyes, and I 
will follow.” 

Maxhelme obediently crawled down the 
burrow which led to the underground 
residence of Utukuluk’s family. His 
betrothed was about to follow him when 
a squat little figure glided from behind a 
heap of fishy refuse and plucked her by 
the hood. 

“What message,” asked Igloo, for it 
was that worthy, ‘‘am I to give the 
smoke-boat man?” 

“The marriage will be to-morrow,” 
snapped Utukuluk. 

“Kuk!” said Igloo, with an irrepressible 
chuckle of satisfaction. ‘I wish 
luck.” 

“TI wish 


thee 


, 


thee the faceache!” said 


Utukuluk spitefully, “‘and to thy wife no 


worse than such a husband as thou. Have 
I not lived unmarried because of thee ? 
Have the young men not kept aloof from me 
because they say I am the wife of Igloo’s 
son—the son who never was born, and 
they feared lest, when they went a-hunt- 
ing, the ghost of He-Who-Should-Have- 
Been should rise up out of the sea and pull 
their kaiaks down?” 

‘““The Englishman—the Kablunak—does 
not fear,” said Igloo, with something like 
awink. ‘ How is it thou hast bewitched 
him? Didst thou brew the red moss into 
a drink and give it him when he was 
athirst ?” 

“ Sh-sh!” 
loud!” 

“I knew it was so,” chuckled Igloo. 
“Only a fool of a foreigner would 
have taken drink from thy bowl, thou 
witch, and become more of a fool than 
ever!” 

But the sarcasm was unheard. Utukuluk’s 
head and shoulders had already dis- 
appeared into the bowels of the earth. 
Igloo went home to interview his wife, 
the condition of whose health, you will 


cried Utukuluk. ‘Not so 
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remember, gave some little cause for 
anxiety. 

That estimable lady, though, made her 
appearance at the mission chapel upon the 
following morning, when the friends and 
relatives of Utukuluk mustered in force to 
see the wedding. The Scotch Episco- 
palian minister from Gortchuk wore a 
ragged black gown over his fur coat. His 
nose was red from frequent potations of 
the ardent spirits in which he traded, 
but, on the whole, he made an imposing 
appearance. Lord Cranleigh arrived 
upon the heels of the bride and bride- 
groom. 

‘““Phew!” said he, for the combined 
odours of fish, train-oil, and furs imparted 
a singular raciness to the atmosphere. He 
held his handkerchief over his nose as he 
addressed a last appeal to Maxhelme. 

“Paul,” he said, in muffled accents, 
‘it’s not too late to pull up. For the last 
time, old man, before making a hopeless 
idiot of yourself, will you or will you 
not ." . 

But Maxhelme moved up the little aisle 
without even looking at his friend. His 
blushing bride-elect led the way. The 
Scotch missionary mopped his shining 
countenance with a red cotton handker- 
chief, and demanded whether the matri- 
monial aspirants before him were single ? 
He was obliged to make this inquiry, 
because several of his converts, in their 
newly awakened enthusiasm for the ordi- 
nances of the Christian Church, and going 
upon the principle that it is not possible 
to have too much of a good thing, had 
had themselves married three or four times 
over. 

**T have no wife,” said Paul Maxhelme, 
tonelessly, in answer to the repeated 
question. 

“‘T have no husband,” said Utukuluk, 
‘as all here know. Speak for me, my 
father, Ituk.” 

Ituk waddled out of the tightly packed 
congregation, grinning oleaginously and 
rubbing his ear. 

“‘ Speak not, Ituk,” cried a voice, ‘until 
thou art sure. Thy daughter hath a hus- 
band—the husband thou didst choose for 
her before her birth.” 
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“Kuk!” grunted Ituk, scratching his 
head. ‘‘ How can that be, Igloo, seeing 
that thy son was never born ?” 

‘“‘He was born last night,” shouted 
Igloo, shouldering his way through the 
crowd in high excitement, with obedient 
Mrs. Igloo following at his heels. 

“And so, O Ituk, is the oath made 
good. Give me the boy, wife.” And, as 
Mrs. Igloo produced from the recesses of 
her sealskin hood and handed to its proud 
parent a very diminutive, very red baby, 
Igloo held the tiny creature up above his 
head and shouted— 

“ Here is the husband of Utukuluk !” 


* * * * 


Lord Cranleigh finished his letter to 
Milady that same evening. I subjoin its 
conclusion to this veracious story— 

““ When the thunderbolt fell—an event 
which took place amid uproarious acclama- 
tions, Miss Utukuluk went as near swooning 
as an Eskimo belle ever does. Maxhelme 
refused to leave her, or to accept the situa- 
Hon, and upon my very unwisely employing 
force, he came out of his comatose submissive 


condition and fought with us all like the 
lunatic he has been for two months past. 


It took eight of my men to get him to the 
yacht and down into his cabin. We tied 
him down in his bunk and put a watch 
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over him, and then, upon the advice of the 
little Eskimo—Miss Utukuluk’s fi ather-in- 
law elect—I went on interview 
the young lady. 

“I found her nursing her husband by the 
cooking-lamp. She seemed quite resigned 
to the situation. ‘ It is true, as you say, that 
I gave the stupid Englishman something to 
make him fall in love with me, she said. ‘I 
put it in his coffee every now and then. Why 
not? None of our own young men would 
marry me—and every girl ought to have a 
husband. But now that I have got mine, 
give Pauia some of the yellow powder in this 
bag’—she handed me a fish-bladder tied at 
the neck with a piece of twisted grass—‘ and 
he will not want to marry me any more. Go 
away now, for my husband wants to sleep. 
And she popped a piece of raw blubber into 
the brat’s mouth, and he dozed off, sucking at 
it quite contentedly. I do not think it will 
be her fault tf he does not grow up. 
Utukuluk is a young woman of very decided 
character. 

“* Maxhelme is steadily coming round. 
The yellow powder has already nullified the 
effects of the infernal doses administered by 
his Eskimo inamorata. At this rate he will 
be well by the time we arrive at Plymouth. 

“* Say nothing to Dorothea. 

“ Four affectionate husband, 
““ CRANLEIGH.” 


shore to 





THE LAST OF THE SMUGGLERS. 


By EMILY 


Britain were driven by the invading 
Celts—and, later on, the Celts them- 
selves by the Saxons—to take refuge in 
the far south-west, so legend and romance 
have been driven by the modern prosaic, 
commercial spirit to its last stronghold 
between the 
moorlaads and 
the rock - bound 
coast of Cornwall. 
Nature is there 
vast, simple, 
primitive. A wild 
and melancholy 
poetry, a dim 
shadow of an- 
tiquity, seems 
brooding over 
those heathery 
wastes, with their 
tumuli and crom- 
lechs, memorials 
of a mysterious, 
pre-historic 
people. And 
there is enchant- 
ment also in the 
deep embowered 


i as the aboriginal inhabitants of 


SPENDER. 


make the acquaintance of two of the last 
survivors, and to hear from their own lips 
stories of their adventures which happened 
more than fifty years ago. 

I was spending last winter near Mullion, 
one of the most southern villages in Corn- 
wall. The hotel, Polurrian House, where 

I found a home of 
exceeding peace 
and comfort, is 
grandly placed 
upon the cliffs; 
and from its 
windows you look 
straight down into 
the dark green, 
ever restless waves 
of the Atlantic. 
For many miles 
you can wander 
along these cliffs, 
which have the 
massive lines and 
the rich dark hues 
of the serpentine 
formation. Here 
and there are 
steep pathways 
descending to 





valleys, luxuriant 
undergrowth of 
ferns and bram- 
bles, and clear sparkling streams, whose 
banks are in February starred with snow- 
drops and daffodils. But the pixies have, I 
fear, departed ; so, too, have the “‘ knockers,” 
ghosts of the captive Jews whom their 
Roman conquerors sent to labour in the 
Cornish mines, and who, years ago, were 
still heard underground in deserted work- 
ings. The smugglers have long since 
retired from the service, and they are fast 
dying out ; but I have been privileged to 


coves of firm, 
yellow sand ; rocks 
are pierced by 
lofty caves, deep ravines lead up to the 
moorlands above. 

There are lonely farms out on these 
moorlands, or hidden in sequestered 
valleys. Nature herself seems to have 
had sympathy with the smugglers, so much 
did the very formation of the coast and 
country lend itself to the requirements of 
what was called “free trade.” And be it 
clearly understood, these Cornishmen took 
a pride in their calling: it was to them 
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a legitimate and honourable one, the 
foolish meddling with which by Govern- 
ment officials was to be deprecated by all 
sensible people. The leading smugglers 
were men of exemplary character, straight- 
forward in all their dealings with the 
world outside the Preventive Service. 
And where the latter was concerned, it 
was a principle that while of course every 
manceuvre was lawful, bloodshed was as 
much as possible to be avoided. So, 
though both sides habitually went armed, 
no loss of life, and only one or two trifling 
cases of wounds, ever happened in this 
neighbourhood. 

Henry George, son of the man who was 
a celebrated leader, and commonly called 
“‘ King of the Smugglers,” is now seventy- 
eight years of age, and though his health 
is by no means good, he still works hard 
and looks robust. I found him in his 
cottage near the street of Mullion, busy 
making lobster-traps of osier, lobster- 
catching being the principal employment 
of the Mullion fishermen. In his blue 


jersey and sou’wester cap, Henry George 
looks the very model of a-fine, weather- 


beaten old fisherman : a strong, dare-devil 
fellow, with something of the rugged stead- 
fastness of his native coast. And he is 
full of tender-heartedness and faithful 
devotion as well. Iam told he carries in 
his arms his aged and ailing wife upstairs 
to her room every night. 

His father, commonly known as ‘Old 
Dick,” was the owner of the lugger which 
made the trips to the port of Roscoff, in 
Brittany, and brought back the kegs (or, 
as they are locally called, “‘tubs”) of 
brandy. The plan of campaign was as 
follows. At intervals Dick would get 
employment in a seine boat, fishing off 
the Lizard; then suddenly he would give 
up his post to his son and return to 
Mullion. The start for France was always 
made on a Sunday night. Dick would 
attend the evening service at the Methodist 
chapel, where he was en évidence to the 
Preventive men and the rest of the world. 
His horse and trap would be ready for 
him at his house, which bore the romantic 
name of Fenton Ariance (the Silver 
Spring), and stood about a mile from the 
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village. Then, directly he returned home 
from chapel, he would drive straight away 
to Falmouth, where his lugger was lying 
at anchor in the harbour, and he would 
be out of sight of land before daybreak. 
Having taken his contraband cargo on 
board at Roscoff, his lugger was off the 
coast of Mullion by the Wednesday follow- 
ing. Now came the part of the ‘‘ Spots- 
man.” He was the manager on shore 
who arranged the place, or spot, where 
the kegs were to be landed. Old Dick 
brought these to shore in a punt, then all 
responsibility of the skipper and his crew 
ceased. When the cargo was safely 
landed, the next business was its distri- 
bution amongst the inhabitants who had 
agreed beforehand to take a share. It is 
said that one of the smugglers would go 
the round of the neighbourhood before 
the lugger set sail for France, taking 
orders like a commercial traveller of the 
present day. Scarcely a man in the 
neighbourhood was not involved in “ free 
trade”; not only the farmers and 


~the village innkeepers, but the country 


squires and their stewards, even the 
parsons—magistrates though both squires 
and parsons might be—all had a share in 
it. As the lugger would usually carry a 
cargo of eighty “tubs” of four gallons 
each, and as a “tub” for which £1 was paid 
in France could be sold for £4 in England, 
it will be seen that a considerable profit 
might be made out of the risky venture. 
Cognac was, as a general rule, the only 
import. On rare occasions some yards of 
French silk might be brought, probably 
intended by a county magnate as a present 
to his wife, or sometimes a small quantity 
of tobacco. 

On one occasion an unlucky change of 
wind led to the loss of the entire cargo. 
The arrangement between Old Dick and 
the spotsman had been thus: Land the 
goods at Par Noel, near Kynance Cove, if 
the wind continued easterly ; if it veered 
westward, then land on the Vro Sands, 
near Mullion. The spotsman, not observ- 
ing the wind had suddenly changed, went 
to Par Noel. Meantime the skipper, true 
to his word, landed the kegs at Vro Sands, 
and then waited for the spotsman. 
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The coastguard meantime were watching 
on the cliff above; in the darkness they 
saw and heard nothing of the smugglers 
landing in the secluded little cove ; but a 
dog they had with them was far more on 
the alert, and gave the alarm by barking. 
Old Dick, fearing everything was going 
wrong, crept up the cliffs by a break-neck 
path, managed to elude the enemy, and 
set off post-haste across the cliffs to Par 
Noel. Half-way thither he met the spots- 
man and his men, who, having discovered 
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their blunder, were hurrying to meet him. 
All went back together towards Vro Sands, 
the more daring of the smugglers leading 
the way, as they expected every moment 
to encounter the coastguard. And, sure 
enough, presently three pistol-shots were 
fired right ahead of them, the enemy having 
heard their approaching footsteps—shots 
fired to intimidate and not to hit, however. 
In the momentary flash of light a coast- 
guard recognised my friend Henry George, 
son of the skipper. He turned and ran for 
it, was pursued by the coastguardsman. 
There was a desperate dash along the 
cliffs, then Henry George stumbled over a 
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stone and fell; started up again, but the 
coastguard gained on him. Then, the next 
moment, the smuggler came right on one of 
his comrades standing under a hedge bank, 
and remembered he had handed him his 
own gun earlier in the evening. “Fire!” 
he cried. The flash and report followed ; 
and then the coastguardsman, warned in 
his turn, retreated upon the main body of 
his party. Meanwhile, the Preventive men, 
having discovered the kegs of brandy on 
the sands, were quietly removing them, 
and they were soon 
safely stored at the 
house of the coast- 
guard officer, Lieu- 
tenant Drew. Next 
day the Lieutenant 
sent for Old Dick, 
the skipper, promis- 
ing no harm should 
come to him. Under 
this flag of truce 
Dick paid his visit, 
and met with a 
friendly, even jovial, 
reception. “I 
missed the old fox,” 
said Lieutenant 
Drew, “ but I nearly 
caught the young 
one last night.” 

He presented 
Dick with some 
bottles of the 
smuggled cognac to 
take home with him. 
Dick observed where 
they were stored, and the following night 
an attempt was made by the smugglers 
to recover the cargo, but, finding it was 
guarded by armed coastguards, they de- 
sisted. The brandy was taken away soon 
afterwards to Helford Custom House, and 
though it was reported that the smugglers 
of that district got hold of part of it, the 
Mullion men saw it no more. 

Another time Old Dick successfully out- 
witted the Preventive men. The lugger 
landed a cargo at Pol Dhu cove, the boat 
audaciously venturing in the darkness 


cliffs and the Government 


The 


between the 
cutter, which was lying outside. 
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kegs were safely taken away in carts, but 
the tide was ebbing fast, and they saw no 
chance of getting the lugger off before 
daylight disclosed their whereabouts to 
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and tied hand and foot with ropes. Then 
each unlucky coastguard was carried by 
one of the wrestlers and placed in an 
opposite corner of a large field. When 
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the cutter. To disarm suspicion, Old Dick 
had a hole knocked in the side of the 
boat, then sent a man off to the fishing 
village of Gunwalloe to fetch two boat- 
carpenters. When the coastguard came 
to see what was going on, Old Dick 
informed them that the boat had been 
damaged by running on a rock. There 
were tracks of cartwheels on the sands, 
and the coastguards certainly ‘‘ smelt a 
rat”; but after overhauling the lugger and 
finding in her nothing contraband, there 
was no more to be said. 

It was generally the custom to employ 
men from parishes farther inland, per- 
sonally unknown to the coastguards, to 
carry the kegs up the cliffs, the Mullion 
men keeping in the background as much 
as possible. On one occasion the smug- 
gling party came face to face with a couple 
of coastguards. They were immediately 
tackled by two athletes, champion wrestlers 
from the parish of St. Martin, overpowered, 


daylight came, the two prisoners managed 
to roll towards each other, and one of 
them was able to release the other by 
undoing the knotted rope with his teeth. 
They appeared in the village looking 
rather crestfallen, but kept the matter 
quiet for the sake of their own credit. It 
is said that even one of their officers had 
once to endure the mortification of being 
held in an iron grasp by the wrestlers 
while the rope was tied round him bya 
diminutive smuggler commonly known as 
the “Mouse.” Some time afterwards the 
‘* Mouse” was arrested on suspicion, and the 
officer summoned to bear witness against 
him. But the officer, feeling that to own 
he had been bound hand and foot bya 
pigmy was worse than any amount of 
perjury, swore that he had never seen the 
** Mouse ” before in his life. 

Nearly every house in the district had 
its hiding-place for contraband goods— 
cellars beneath trap- doors, secret cup- 
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boards in the corners of the great open 
fireplaces or underneath the stairs. Henry 
George told me of a cave hollowed out to 
form two good-sized chambers in the cliff, 
which could be approached only from a 
boat, and the exact locality of which was 
known now only to himself. A story is 
told of the Preventive men suddenly 
appearing at a cottage where they had 
reason to suspect brandy was hidden. 
The woman of the house, who was just 
then alone in it, had time to hide the 
“tub” in an immense cooking - pot or 
‘*crock,” which stood on the open hearth. 
Fortunately for her, the fire was not alight. 
She heaped shreds of meat and vegetables 
over the tub till it was quite concealed, 
then opened the door to the coastguards, 
and watched with calm complacency while 
they ransacked every other possible hiding- 
place in the cottage. Having convinced 
themselves there was no brandy there, and 
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was hastily piled over the store of kegs. 
When the men arrived they thoroughly 
overhauled the house, and all the barns 
and sheds, of course, without discovering 
anything. It never occurred to them that 
the peat-stack was newly made, or con- 
tained anything of a spirituous as well as 
an earthy nature. But the story goes that 
when the coastguards and the farmer had 
taken leave of each other, with civil 
apologies on the one side, and “ Pray 
don’t mention it” on the other, not ten 
minutes after the coastguards were out of 
sight, the peat-stack, too hastily built, fell 
to pieces, and disclosed its hidden 
treasures. 

One afternoon I went to see the other 
survivor of the smuggling fraternity— 
Dionysius, commonly called Dio, Wil- 
liams, the patriarch of Mullion. His 
home is a picturesque one: a_ white- 
washed cottage with thatched roof and 

' 


VRO SANDS, MULLION, 


passing by the innocent crock with hardly 
a glance, the men departed. 

Another time, the alarm was given ata 
farm-house that the Preventive men were 
intending a search; and a stack of peat 
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overhanging eaves, its casement windows 
garlanded by honeysuckle. It stands 
embowered in orchard-trees on a grassy 
slope, and a clear stream winds amidst 
fern and golden daffodils in the valley 
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below. I found Dio Williams sitting by 
his fireside reading a large print Bible. 
With his clear and vigorous mind, broad 
views of life, and evident strong sense of 
humour, it was hard to believe that he was 
ninety-three. On the other side of the 
hearth sat his still comely, bright-faced 
wife of eighty-five. Their golden wed- 
ding-day had passed thirteen years before. 
““We have had a happy, peaceful life,” 
said this charming old couple, and their 
sweet, serene faces 
looked like it. 
They have all 
the fine courtesy 
of the Cornish 
race, courtesy 
which has its 
roots deep down 
in self-respect. 
Dio delights to 
talk of his ad- 
ventures, but he 
retired from the 
smuggling service 
when ‘banns 
were put up sixty- 
three years ago, 
for he thought it 
unfair to his bride 
to run any more 
risks; and so he 
contented himself 
with his more dis- 
creet calling of 
carpenter for the 
rest of his life. 
He told with pride how they had once 
saved a cargo by luck and daring. ‘‘’T'was 
like a miracle,” said he. The Revenue 
cutter was lying off the coast, the Pre- 
ventive men were on the cliffs, yet in 
the intense obscurity of that night the 
smugglers carried the “‘tubs” from the 
cove where they had been landed. One 
or two journeys had thus to be made, 
then all the “‘tubs” save two were safely 
hidden in a potato-field. 


his 


These missing 
two had floated out to sea. Next morning 
some of the smugglers rowed out in a 
boat and soon recovered them, and hid 


them at the bottom of the boat under 
tarpaulin and fishing-tackle Coming 


DIONYSIUS WILLIAMS, AGED NINETY-THREE. 
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back they were hailed in a friendly manner 
by the unsuspecting coastguard. ‘ Any 
luck, men ?” 

“Well, fish is scarce this morning ; but 
we haven’t done so badly neither,” was 
the answer, with secret glee. 

These days are past and never can 
return—these days of inherently honest 
and upright, yet wild and daring law- 
breakers. Smuggling in that part of 
Cornwall died a natural death more than 
half a century ago. 
The last venture 
was an unlucky 
one, the whole 
cargo being dis- 
covered and con- 
fiscated by the 
coastguard. And 
soon afterwards 
the firm at Roscoff 
with whom they 
had all their deal- 
ings became bank- 
rupt. It is well 
it came to an end 
when it did. For 
though the leaders 
were excellent 
men, the general 
effect upon the 
people was bad. 
There were tempt- 
ing opportunities 
of gratifying spite, 
revenging old 
grudges, betraying 
comrades, hiding contraband goods in the 
outhouses of people who were not 
smugglers, and then informing against 
them to the Revenue officers. Drunken- 
ness, too, inevitably followed the quantity 
of spirits imported. 

But amongst whatever stormy scenes 
his youth had once been passed, ‘‘ peace 
flows like a river” round the home of Dio 
Williams now. The sweet, placid dignity 
of that patriarchal couple, the soft 
February twilight, the robins singing in 
the orchard, the stream in the valley 
below reflecting the fading sky, together 
left a memory of lovely old age, the sun- 
set of life, which will never be effaced. 
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By MAJOR ARTHUR 





LANDED at Marseilles just in time 

to catch the night mail for Paris. 
There was the usual delay at the Custom 
House, and I reached the terminus only a 
few minutes before the departure of the 
train. It was a crowded train: the French 
railway authorities are not fond of half- 
empty carriages; they save their rolling 
stock at the expense of their passengers, 
and take off any superfluous coaches, fill- 
ing the rest to overflowing. 

There was not a berth to be had in the 
wagon-lits ; the coupés and fauteuils were 
all engaged, even the ordinary seats 
were full, and when at last, in despair, 
I showed my ticket and demanded a seat, 
the officials only shrugged their shoulders, 
repeating, like parrots, ‘‘ A/ais—il n’y a pas 
de place,” till one at last said, “‘ Zzens—vous 
y voila,” and bundled me into a compart- 
ment marked “‘ cazsse louée.” 

Yes; there was one compartment with 
only three occupants for the eight seats. 
They looked at me; two of them in angry 
protest, the third askance but laughingly. 

“You cannot come in here. It is 
reserved,” said the first, at which it was 
my turn to chafe and rail at the selfishness 
of passengers. 

“Surely there is room enough for all,” 
put in the other with a_ considerate 
courtesy, for which I thanked him with 
a grateful bow. But his companions 


would not have it, and fiercely bade him 
It was no affair of his; 
he had better be more careful; reading 
him a sharp lecture—far more so, I thought, 
than the occasion demanded. 


hold his tongue. 
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As for me, I calmly held my ground, 
knowing I was within my rights, placed 
my bags in the rack, undid my rugs, and 
comfortably installed myself in the vacant 
seat by the window. 

**Monsieur,” one of the malcontents 
began afresh, ‘‘ you cannot remain in this 
compartment. There are reasons — the 
strongest reasons—why you should not 
intrude.” 

“I have still stronger reasons for re- 
maining. I have paid for my place, and 
these are the only ones to be found.” 

“The guard shall eject you at the next 
station,” was the angry reply. 

“He will have to do it by force, then,” 
I said, looking so ugly, 1 suppose, that his 
friend hastily interfered with— 

** Assez, mon camarade, we must not press 
this. We cannot afford to have an esclandre, 
a disturbance. If this gentleman persists— 
he is not polite to force himself where he 
is unwelcome—still, let him keep his 
place.” 

All this time the third passenger 
crouched back in his seat, saying nothing. 
I thought at first he was abashed by the 
overbearing conduct of the others; but a 
second look showed that he was nearly 
killing himself with suppressed laughter. 
The whole thing was evidently an immense 
joke to him; why I could not exactly 
understand. 

Nor was it immediately apparent to me 
why there should be so much fuss about 
my intrusion. Why should these three 
men—or, at any rate, two of them—be so 


desperately exclusive? They were not 
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English, and our compatriots, as we ali 
know, are the most selfish and unblushing 
in their appropriation of railway carriages. 
They were not magnates, millionaires 
(or their looks belied them), senators, 
directors, deputies, foreign ambassadors ; 
only two very commonplace, hard-featured, 
plainly dressed Frenchmen—0ons bourgeois | 
should have said; travellers in silks, hard- 
ware produce, toys; perhaps dealers in 
precious stones, watches, or other valu- 
ables. Hence their dislike, their objection 
to my presence in the carriage. 

Yet there was nothing to warrant the 
surmise that they carried anything with 
them worth stealing: they had no iron- 
bound box or strongly made bag, which 
they clung to with jealous watchfulness. 
Indeed, they had little or no baggage with 
them. In the rack I saw some sticks, one 
or two brown-paper parcels, a single 
small portmanteau of the commonest 
kind— brown American cloth — nothing 
more. They were travelling uncommonly 
light, all three of them: a further 
mystery as regards their hostility to my 
entrance. 

As the train rattled on at express 
speed, I mused over all this, and with 
eyes half closed exarained my companions 
curiously. 

The two malccatents were in marked 
contrast: one tall or long limbed, the 
other short and square. Both gave me the 
idea of great physical strength; both had 
a sort of shadowy resemblance, such as 
one sees in men of the same profession : 
the same set look, resolute, uncompro- 
mising, with the same unwinking and 
inquisitive eyes. I might have ‘ placed” 
them by this one trait alone, but my wits 
were slow that evening. 

As for the third man, he, too, puzzled 
me, and the more I looked at him the less 
I could make him out. 

They all travelled “light,” I have said, 
but he was the “lightest,” at least in 
personal appearance, for he wore no over- 
coat, had no rvz, and his dress was an 
open frock coat, a low black velvet waist- 
coat, showing much §shirt-front 


as as 


though he were in evening clothes ; on his 
head a round silk cap; on his feet rather 
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natty patent-leather shoes ; above him, on 
the rack, was a shiny tall hat, presumably 
his; altogether a curious get-up for a 
night journey in December through the 
snow-clad plains of France. 

He was light-hearted as well as lightly 
clad. The humour of the situation still 
seemed to appeal to him; his constant 
smile broadened often into a low laugh ; 
now and again he broke into a few notes 
of joyous song. From time to time he 
took out cigarette-papers and a pouch, and 
deftly rolled himself up a fresh smoke. 
It was an inveterate habit with him 
evidently, for his finger-tips were yellow 
with tobacco stains. 

What was he? I knew him almost 
beyond doubt to be one of Southern race. 
Marseillais, Italian, Spaniard, one of those 
three, the latter for choice from the way he 
made his cigarettes, and his rather hand- 
some long face, finishing in a peaked 
black beard, his dark fine eyes, his accent, 
which proved that he was not a Frenchman 
born. 

Again, how was he connected with these 
other two rougher and more peremptory 
people ? He was dependent upon them, 
subservient to them in some way, for they 
spoke to him with scant courtesy, brutally 
indeed, and he did not resent it or retort 
in the same tone. How complete was 
their mastery appeared in a little incident 
that presently gave me my first clue to 
their relations. 

For all his cheerfulness, I soon saw 
that he was shivering with cold. I had 
a second rug, and common humanity 
prompted me to offer it to him. 

The shorter of his two companions at 
once interposed, and waved my hand 
aside with a brief word — 
“ Défendu.” 

The Spaniard, making a gesture with 
his open hands that fixed his nationality, 
looked regretfully, pitifully at the rug, but 
said nothing. 

** Aguantalo,” 1 cried in Spanish, “ es/d 
a la disposicion de usted.” This fairly 
roused the others to fury. 

““ Faut pas parler avec le particulier,” 
shouted one; “And in an unknown 
tongue,” added the other. 


single 
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But I was not to be put down in this 
way, and passed the rug, despite their 
protests, to the Spaniard, who with heart- 
felt thanks, ‘“ MJuchissimas gracias!” 
snuggled himself into the welcome folds 
and soon dropped off to sleep. 

Not so the others. They did not trouble 
me further, but I could see they were 


“THIS IS YOURS! 


much dissatisfied with my conduct, and 
meant to keep a watch on me. 

Of course I understood now—very 
tardily, I admit—that these two were in 
charge of the third passenger, responsible 
for him in some way or other; whether as 
police officers or keepers, whether he was 
a lunatic or a criminal, it was still impos- 
sible for me to decide. The man’s manner 
and appearance rather encouraged the first 
supposition. 

All through that night journey, when I 
turned over in the fitful, broken sleep that 


is the best one can catch in an express 
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train, I saw that the two Frenchmen were 
constantly wakeful and on the alert. They 
looked up and across at me or sideways 
upon their charge whenever either of us 
moved. Clearly, they were on duty, and 
were discharging it in the strictest fashion. 
But the strain must have told upon them 
at last, for both were slumbering peace- 
fully when something awoke me, 
straight and staring in the full 
possession of all my faculties. 

I started up surprised. 

It was only a light touch at 
my knees. I found that the 
third passenger was leaning 
over and handing me back my 
rug. 

Before I could take it, one 
of the Frenchmen, rousing him- 
self with a short, sharp cry, as 
of disgust at his weakness, 

snatched at the rug, I 
imagine automatically 
and with no very definite 
intention, but the result 
was Strange. 

Something fell out of 
the folds of the rug and 
rolled on to the floor of 
the carriage. 

It was a revolver, a 
small, ivory-handled 
pocket The 


police officer, as I now 


revolver. 


felt sure he was, swooped 
down on it, crying— 

You 
were trying to pass it 
to him! You cannot 
We were right to suspect you.” 

“‘] have never seen the thing before 
this moment; it certainly is not mine!” I 
answered indignantly. 

““ Peste! 1 was asleep! What has 
happened ?” now put in the other French- 
man, yawning and stretching his arm. 

‘* Monsieur here has betrayed himself. 
He is in collusion 


** This is yours! 


deny it! 


with our—our man. 
Lent him a rug with an evil purpose—to 
pass him this revolver P 

“But it is mine! 
lost it ? 


How could I have 
It was in my side pocket? Ah! 
I see; you stole it, canaille!” cried the 
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second Frenchman. 
prisoner furiously. 

Whereupon the other officer, moved 
probably by his comrade’s words, put his 
hand to his side to feel for his own 
weapon, and cried, with equal rage, that it 
also was gone. 

“Get up!” he shouted. 
search you both. 
plan. 
me. 


He turned on the 





“We must 
This was a concerted 
You are a confederate !”—this to 
“You forced yourself in here by 
agreement, previously arranged, and you 
intended to attack us, overpower us, then 
escape. 

weapons. 
recovered. 

Where is it ? 


Your first act was to secure our 
One, fortunately, has been 
We must have the other. 

Quick! Give it up!” 

I was as innocent as the babe unborn, 
and said so. Yet appearances were against 
me. I felt that I could not well escape 
the indignity of a search, that I might be 
detained, that worse might happen to 
me, when the Spaniard, with unexpected 
generosity, saved me from at least a part 
of the consequences of his act. 

He produced the second revolver. 

“* Pas fameux, ces agents,” he said, sneer- 
ing openly at the police officers, who 
had allowed themselves to be so easily 
despoiled, thus increasing their anger, 
which, for my sins, they vented chiefly 
on me. 

I was to blame for the whole incident. 
I was far more dangerous than that other. 
I must be handed over to the chef du ‘rain, 
to M. le Commissaire, obliged to give 
an account of myself. I should see that 
I could not come between the law and its 
prey, that officers of justice were not to be 
affronted, made ridiculous before canazille 
of the lowest class. 

I knew enough of subordinate French 
Officials to realise that I was in rather a 
tight place. ‘They talked at first of ringing 
the alarm bell and stopping the train, but 
as we were approaching a station, Laroche, 
where help could be obtained, they were 
satisfied to keep us under close observa- 
tion until there. We were ordered, and 
it was emphasised by the revolvers, to 
keep our seats. We thus occupied the 
four window seats, an officer opposite 
each of us, forbidden to utter a syllable to 
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each other, or to move hand or foot. In 
this humiliating attitude we ran into 
Laroche, where fresh steps were taken to 
make me secure. 

I was forthwith separated from my 
supposed accomplice. The guard found 
now an empty compartment, vacated some- 
where on the road; I was transferred to 
this, and safely locked in. 

I hardly knew whether to be amused or 
angry, but the humour faded out of the 
situation when, on reaching Paris, I was 
told by a high official that I could not 
leave the carriage. 

“But I am going across to the Gare du 
Nord to catch the train for Boulogne.” 

“This carriage will take you there in 
proper time by the Central Railway.” 

“‘T prefer to drive in the fresh air.” 

“Ah, Monsieur, ¢a ne peut pas. It will 
be better, far better, to decide to stay here.” 
“*T will not e 
** Voyons, voyons. 





Be reasonable, Mon- 
sieur, and you will find us as easy as a 
glove. The reverse, and—surely I need 
not threaten? You know what we know?” 

“Then we are all very ignorant people. 
But speak out plainly. Am Ia prisoner?” 

“ Provisionally, no more. You will be 
taken to the Gare du Nord, will be seen 
into the train for Boulogne, will be put on 
board the steamer for Folkestone, and 
then don voyage both to you and your 
friend.” 

** But I tell you he is no friend of mine. 
I’ve never seen the fellow by daylight, 
never met him till last night. I am an 
Englishman—an officer.” 

“ Ta, ta! a d’autres ; you have condemned 
yourself. The case is clear against you. 
Enfin,” he said, changing his tone from 
banter to brusqueness, ‘“‘you will stay 
where you are or go to the Dépdt of the 
Prefecture ? Choose!” 

I was only knocking my head against 
a wall. It chafed me grievously to give 
in, but I knew it was the wisest, the only 
course. No one willingly would run 
counter to French justice, however arbi- 
trary and unjustifiable its fiats. It has an 
uncomfortable way of hitting first and 
apologising afterwards that makes it rightly 
feared—so I accepted the inevitable, and 
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as, after all, I was going my own road, I 
had no very strong cause for complaint. 

I saw no more of my travelling com- 
panions till 1 reached the Gare du Nord, 
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in this carriage. Be advised; you may 
talk together”—he indicated my ally, 
who looked a very dirty, unshorn, cad- 
averous creature by daylight, but still 


‘* AMHERST!” I CALLED OUT EXCITEDLY, AND THE NEWCOMER TURNED. 


I was invited 


but there they rejoined me. 
to take my seat in a corridor carriage with 
the others, when one of the Frenchmen, 
addressing me, said curtly, 

“It will be useless, Monsieur, to attempt 
anything now; it will be sharply repressed. 
Itis broad daylight; there are other agents 


preserved his sprightliness and grinned at 
our supposed complicity —‘‘ We cannot 
prevent it, but try no tricks, offer no 
violence, or we shall use the strong arm.” 
I took my seat sulkily by the window, 
feeling that the fates were against me, 
and that I had no choice but to submit. 
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Then suddenly there came a glimmer 
of daylight. along 
the platform whom I recognised as a 
friend. 

“ Amherst!” I called out excitedly, and 
the He old 
comrade, now a Queen’s messenger, and 
evidently “onthe road.” At his side was 
a portly, well-dressed man, who carried a 


Someone _ passed 


newcomer turned. was an 


plethoric canvas bag with great, ostenta- 
tious red seals. At his heels followed a 
porter with a gorgeous fur coat and lighter 
baggage. 

“What, Macnaghten-Innes! 
you for years. 
from the ‘ shiny’ ? 
me all about yourself. 
reserved.” 


Not seen 


How goes it? Just home 


Come along and tell 
I have a coupé 


“TI can’t leave this carriage. These 
idiots,” I said, pointing to the police 
officers, ‘‘ won’t let me. There’s an 
extraordinary mistake. They think I’m 
some of a criminal or desperate 
character.”’ 

“You’re not, I suppose ?” he laughed 
pleasantly. ‘ Might you know ; 
it’s since we met. But don’t be 
shirty. I’ll soon put it right. Here, 
Bertrand!” 

The man with the bag was the Awissier 
of the British Embassy, who had brought 
over the latest despatches from the 
Faubourg St. Honoré, a personage of 
considerable dignity and importance, well 
known to the official world of Paris. 

‘‘Find out what all this means, Bertrand,” 
said Captain Amherst. ‘Tell these gentle- 
men os 

“They are from the Quai l’Horloge, 
Sir—detective officers of the Paris sureté. 
Better not interfere with them.” 

“Tell them who I am,” persisted Am- 
herst, “‘and that this is Major Macnaghten- 
Innes—show your card, Mac—an English 
officer, and that it’s all rot and nonsense. 
Do you see ?” 

I think the policemen realised their 
mistake the moment I accosted Amherst. 
They knew Bertrand, moreover, and 
accepted his explanation, although grudg- 
ingly, no doubt to put the best face on it ; 
but they agreed to let me leave their com- 
partment and join my friend Amherst. 


sort 


be, 


aces 
ages 
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My night’s adventure gave us an en- 
grossing topic of conversation all the 
way to Boulogne. Amherst explained it 
easily. 

“The man’s a Socialist, no doubt. 
That was Bertrand’s idea, and I agree 
with him. They have been rather active 
of late in Spain, and the French police 
have been on the look-out for them. The 
new French immediate 
expulsion.” 

“To England ?” 

““Yes. She is the universal sanctuary 
for riff-raff from all parts of the world. I 
daresay this chap preferred England. He 
won't make much of it. We have a man 
from Scotland Yard on duty at Boulogne, 
who will see him put on board, wire on his 
description to Folkestone, where he will be 
taken up and shadowed wherever he goes. 
Don’t be surprised if they do the same by 
you. Bertrand so far satisfied those French 
detectives as to let you come and sit with 
me, but they will warn their English col- 
league against you, I expect.” 

It was as Amherst said, for as we stood 
together upon the deck of the steamer as 
she was casting off, someone drew him 
apart and whispered a few words in his 
ear, whereat he laughed loudly. 

** Allow me,” he said, ‘‘to introduce 
Major Macnaghten-Innes, of the Bengal 
Staff Corps. This is Mr. Edmunds, of 
Scotland Yard.” 

The detective coloured slightly, but 
joined readily in the laugh. 

“It’s like those Frenchmen,” he said 
with a grin. “I might have guessed, 
Captain, that you would not have been so 
friendly with a Socialist. But, gentle- 
men, you can do me a good turn now. 
Keep your eye on yonder chap, will you >— 
it’s easy to know him. I want to be 
sure he’s handed on to our people at the 
other side. We like to know what becomes 
of these gentry, and mark them carefully 
down, wherever they light. This fellow 
is half Spaniard, half Italian, Gasparone 
by name, suspected of being in that 
Barcelona bomb outrage ; a very desperate 
character.” 

My supposed accomplice had taken up 
his quarters in a dark corner under the 


law authorises 
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upper deck, near the engines, where he 
sat forlorn and disconsolate, dreading the 
approaching passage no doubt more than 
any part of his trials. 

‘““He’ll be safe to go down into the 
There’sa 
said the English 
“He won't show till you’re 
inside the harbour, and then my comrade 
Perkins will be aboard.” 

Amherst and I thought little more of 


second cabin directly we start. 
bit of a lop outside,” 
detective. 
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pocket. I can go down at the last moment 
and fetch them.” 

It would have 
done so at once. 


been better if he had 
For now, as the steamer 
was made fast alongside and the gangway 
was run on board, I saw Amherst’s double, 
a man wearing Amherst’s fur coat and 
carrying Ambherst’s redoubtable bag— 
Amherst in person, as it seemed to all 
but us who knew the trick—one of the 
very first passengers to go ashore. 


I SAW AMHERST’S DOUBLE—ONE OF THE FIRST PASSENGERS TO GO ASHORE. 


the expelled Socialist as we paced the deck, 
interchanging experiences and news, talk- 
ing of old friends, old times, the pleasant 
years past, the doubtful years to come. 

“ Halloa! we’re all butin,” I exclaimed 
suddenly, beguiled into forgetting time. 
“I must get my traps together.” 

“There ’s no sort of hurry, man. I have 
a compartment kept for me always; we 
can let the rabble go off first and walk 
straight to the train.” 


” 


‘Where is your precious bag ? 
‘Locked up in my private cabin with 


my other things. I have the key in my 


“‘ Great Scott! he ’s done us!” I cried. 
“You and I and the detectives—the lot of 
us!” 

Amherst caught instantly at the decep- 
tion, and realised, no doubt more fully 
than I did, what it meant for him. To 
lose his despatches—the bag handed over 
to his safe keeping with all formality, and 
to be restored by him only at the Foreign 
Office in exchange for a formal receipt! 
Why, it would probably cost him his 
appointment—it might entail unforeseen 
international complications. Goodness 
only knew what. 
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“Stop him! Stop him! The man in 
the fur coat!” he cried out lustily. 

But the bystanders saw no one in a fur 
coat, for Gasparone, like an eel, had 
glided through the crowd, pushing his 
canvas bag with its portentous seals 
prominently before him, thus calling 
attention to his quality and _ securing 
himself an easy passage. He was not 
stopped at the long counter where the 
Custom House officers were examining 
the light baggage. Every one made way 
for the bag of despatches, and its bearer 
was ushered at once by an obsequious 
official into a reserved carriage. 

What Gasparone did next might be 
inferred from our finding Ambherst’s 
belongings safely bestowed in this com- 
partment with the door locked. The 
Socialist was no thief. He had borrowed, 
not appropriated, the things ; they were 
of use, of infinite use to him, and he 
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. motor-car is with us. What we 

are pleased to call blind force will 
inevitably sweep away the wear and tear of 
living muscle and tissue; in twenty years’ 
time our present vehicles will be considered 
cumbrous and inexpeditious. But though 
King Motor has begun to reign, he will 
have a long minority, his dominion of the 
roads and streets will be gradual and 
tentative, and until he reaches his prime 
the roomy omnibuses and easy hansoms 
will continue to “ ply for hire.” 

Any article dealing with the lives of 
omnibus drivers and conductors must 
necessarily include some description of 
the “bus traffic, its organisation and 
development. Though the great gaudily 
coloured arks add half the local colour to 
our London streets, and though it is pos- 
sible sometimes, at a block in the Strand, 
to “look before and after,” and count 
eight-and-twenty ’buses in a row, yet 
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had made the most of his opportunity. 
They helped him past the police who 
were watching for him, and that was all he 
cared. He was, no doubt, anxious to double 
on them and throw them off his track. 

In this he succeeded perfectly for a 
time. Some friend must have met him 
in or near the Folkestone Station with a 
fresh disguise, sufficient to conceal him 
from the hue and cry that was now 
instituted for him in the town and neigh- 
bourhood. Nothing was seen of the man 
in the tall hat and velvet waistcoat; he 
got clean away, and_ eventually to 
London, where he was taken months 
afterwards in an Italian club café. 

There was, however, no definite charge 
against him at first, and he would not have 
been detained, but he was found with 
others accused of robbing a church, a 
favourite form of crime with a certain class 
of foreign Socialists. 
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few Londoners know anything about the 
details of the omnibus organisation or the 
lives of the men in charge. 

The ancient history of the vehicle has 
been often repeated. Men glibly mouth 
the name of Shillibeer in connection with 
its introduction into England in 1829. Yet 
before that date "buses had been estab- 
lished in France by royal edict of 
Louis XVI. for the benefit of the infirm. 
The omnibus hardly knew what it was itself 
then, and the only hereditary characteristic 
which it has transmitted to its present-day 
descendant was that it ran at fixed hours, 
whether full or empty. Shillibeer’s ’buses 
started from a public house in the Maryle- 
bone, then the New Road, called the 
“Yorkshire Stingo,” a name which still 
survives. These had three horses abreast, 
and ran to the Bank and back. The 
double fare was a shilling, which included 
the use of a newspaper. 
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Besides the two great companies which 
have now gained the most secure foot- 
ing in public estimation—the General 
and the Road Car—there are, to-day, 
the omnibuses owned by tramway and 
railway companies, and a host of lesser 


companies and owners of _ varying 
importance, some of which run their 
vehicles in with the bigger ones at 


regular times, give tickets, and are in all 
respects as reliable. Many of these have 
been begun by an individual, and been 
turned into a company, or are carried on 
by some great jobmaster who adds to his 
profits by owning cabs or letting out horses 
for hire. Below these again are the recog- 
nised pirates of the road, who pick up 
fares anywhere and everywhere, take what 
money they can extract from their pas- 
sengers, whose drivers and conductors are 
paid by a commission on profits. 

Among the larger companies, wages and 
hours, of course, vary slightly, but the 
system of relief now generally recognised 
is fifteen hours one day and nine the next, 
making the average of twelve hours a day 
claimed at the ’bus strike of 1891, the era 
of all omnibus data. The Road Car has 
now relief on all its lines; the General, 
roughly, on from two-thirds to three- 
quarters. On the non-relief lines of the 
General and those of the Association 
owners the ‘bus, as a rule, does four 
journeys only, but the same men are on 
all day. It has been stated by the secre- 
tary of the company that no man is 
allowed to work on these lines unless he 
has previously asked permission in writing 
to be allowed to do so; but the fact is, 
every man applying for work is given a 
form to fill, saying if he does not object to 
the system. Of course he need not fill it, 
but he will get no work if he does not. 
This is important in view of the fact that 
there is a steady retreat on the part of the 
company to the system of non-relief, and 
that the lines are being gradually brought 
back to the position of things before the 
strike. On these lines the men have a 
working day of fourteen hours, of which 
twelve are actual driving, and get a shilling 
a day extra; but fourteen hours, day in, 
day out, without counting the time to and 
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from work, is a very serious proportion of 
the twenty-four. On some Association 
*buses the hours mount up to seventeen 
daily, but the drivers get eight shillings a 
day, which is the highest pay of all. 

It is but fair to state that a plebiscite of 
the opinions of the men working on the 
lines of the General was taken before the 
matter of non-relief was decided, and that 
some of the men really prefer the system, 
as it gives them longer intervals for meals, 
and no one else has the handling of their 
horses. However, it is certain that relief 
is so infinitely better, in spite of being a 
little more expensive to the company, that 
a description of its working is given below 
in detail. 

The practice of the Road Car Company 
on one line may be taken as fairly indica- 
tive of the working of this system. On 
this specimen line there are two “ relief” 
men, a driver and conductor, to every four 
*buses—in other words, twenty-five per 
cent. of relief men. Each ’bus runs five 
journeys in the day, from Fulham to 
Liverpool Street and back, a distance of, 
roughly, some seven miles. Of these 
journeys the relief man takes the first two 
of number one ’bus on Monday morning ; 
he has the middle journey, which means 


_ about three hours, to himself, and in the 


afternoon he takes the last two journeys 
of number two. The regular driver of 
number one comes on, therefore, for the 
third journey, and completes the day, 
while the regular driver of number two 
goes off after his third journey. The next 
day, Tuesday, the regular drivers of 
numbers one and two are on all day, and 
the relief driver repeats the process with 
*buses three and four. This he does 
throughout the week, so that every second 
day the regular men have two journeys off. 
On Sundays the relief man is off altogether; 
the ’buses only do four journeys, starting 
later in the morning. Many of them run on 
a different road, where there are supposed 
to be more passengers. On Sundays in 
winter half the vehicles lie idle, and the 
men get an alternate Sunday off; but this 
is, of course, a compulsory holiday—and 
no work, no pay. The following week the 
relief driver begins with number two in 
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the morning, taking number one in the 
afternoon, and follows on Tuesday with 
numbers four and three, so that the drivers 
get mornings and evenings off alternate 
days every second week. 

The relief conductor works on exactly 
the same lines as the driver, but takes the 
opposite ’buses, so that on half-days when 
the regular driver is off, the regular con- 
ductor is on, excepting for the middle 
journey, when they are both on together. 
All the relief men on the line work on the 
same plan with the four buses to which 
they are attached. 

The ’buses run at regular intervals on 
this specimen line ; there is four minutes’ 
time between each one. Thus, if there 
are forty-five vehicles on the line, the last 
will leave the terminus three hours behind 
the first, and get back, after the last journey, 
three hours later. ‘This makes a consider- 
able difference on off-days. Number one’s 
third journey begins at 1.20 and ends about 
4 p-m., so that he gets a fairly even morn- 
ing and afternoon; but number forty-five 
will not begin his third journey until 
4.30 p.m., and ends it after 7 p.m. There- 
fore, on short days, one week he does not 
begin work until 4.30, and the next does 
not get off until after 7 p.m. 

The life of a man driving number one 
on the line runs somewhat in this way. 
He lives, perhaps, twenty minutes’ dis- 
tance from the yard, and the yard may be 
a couple of miles from the starting-place, 
for it is impossible for the companies 
always to acquire sufficient space for 
housing the ’buses close up to the terminus. 
Number one consequently has to be up 
somewhere about 5.30 to get down to the 
yard in time to take his ’bus up to the 
terminus and start from there at 7 a.m. 
On a raw, chill, winter morning he goes 
down to the City in a dim light with a half- 
empty *bus. All the drivers agree in say- 
ing this first journey in the morning is the 
one that tries them the most ; after that 
they get more acclimatised. On this first 
journey number one has few stoppages; 
there is little traffic, and he has perhaps 
half an hour to himself at the City end; 
but as the traffic increases and passengers 
become more numerous, his time is re- 
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duced, and by midday the nominal twenty 
minutes at one end and ten at the other 
become whittled down considerably. ‘‘ They 
don’t mind your being late so much,” one 
man said tome, “‘ for you take it out of your 
own time at the end; but if you’re early 
they think you’ve missed passengers.” 
Number one gets his meals either at a 
restaurant or has them brought up by 
his wife at the home end. Incidentally 
the life of a ’bus-driver’s wife can be no 
bed of roses. Unless she can afford to 


employ someone to carry up her husband’s 
meals to meet the ’bus, she must do it her- 
self, and she must be punctual to the 
minute, for a minute lost out of twenty is 
‘Some that 
call themselves wives just come hurrying 


of considerable importance. 


up at the last minute as their man’s leaving, 
after having waited nearly half an hour in 
the cold, and then he has to take it along 
with him, and get it half cold at the other 
end.” 

Number one gets in about 10.30 from 
his last journey, and meets the last ’bus 
outward bound for a cruise to Liverpool 
Street and back; perhaps he feels then 
that it was worth that early rise, especially 
if the air is reeking with the raw damp of 
a winter night, and the slushy snow is 
drifting into every crevice. He has to go 
right up to the terminus, whether there are 
any passengers or not, and then wheels 
round—no waiting this time—and trots 
off through back streets to the stables by 
the quickest route, a road the horses will 
show him if he does not know it himself. 
Once in the yard, he throws down the 
reins and has no further responsibility. He 
is allowed to go on a’bus fareless while on 
the way to or from work; and he gets in 
about eleven p.m., having left the house 
about six a.m., and been on his box, with 
short intervals, ever since. And let those 
who think the work light try it themselves 
with a pair of horses that pull. It will be 
odds against their standing the strain for 
a couple of miles. Of course custom is 
everything, and a man in full work hardly 
notices the pull; yet it is there all the 
same, taking it out of him, and is heavier 
work than many sorts of driving, for the 
man is so much above his horses that the 
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whole weight of the reins is thrown on 
him. If the next day is number one’s 
evening off, he will go on at the same 
time and get home about half-past four ; 
if the morning, he can lie in bed until 
after midday. 

Though the driver may throw down his 


‘*HALF COLD AT THE OTHER END.” 


reins and walk out of the yard, taking 
no further notice of his horses, in practice 
he hardly ever does so. 


He is, as a rule, 
a genuine lover of horses. Each "bus 
has a stud of eleven horses, worked in 
pairs, the odd horse working round; so 
there is always one horse out for a day's 
rest. This stud is under the driver’s 
immediate control. He can pair the 
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horses as he pleases, and tell the horse- 
keeper which pair he wants out for each 
journey. He can give a horse an extra 
day off if he thinks it needs it, or can drive 
it with a curb, only he must buy the curb- 
chain himself. Each stud has one stable- 
man in attendance, and these men 

receive about eight-and-twenty 

shillings a week, besides which 

the driver supplies a trifle for 

beer-money. The companies 
have tried in vain to abolish 
this system of tipping, but it 
is impossible. If a driver re- 
fused to conform to it he 
would soon find the difference : 
his horses would be sent out 
dirty, his harness unpolished, 
and he would suffer a thousand 
minorinconveniences. Though, 
nominally, eleven horses go 
to a stud, yet, counting the 
temporarily ailing, etc., the 
books show at least an average 
of twelve horses to each 
vehicle. The stabling of these 
horses is no small problem. 
The yard belonging 
to any company is that of the 
Road Car at Farm Lane, 
Walham Green. Here, with a 
recent enlargement, there is 
accommodation for 916 horses, 
and actually there at present 
Each stud 
stands together, and as much 
the same 
There is an upstairs 
which the horses 

ascend by an inclined plane. 

The ventilation is admirable, 

and the animals look 

fortable and in_ excellent 

condition. Chelverton Road, 
Putney, is the biggest of the General 
yards. Each drives in at 
night, draws up his ’bus on a particular 
spot, so that the first to come is the first 
to go, and the fitting in of the immense 
vehicles is a mathematical problem. The 
time to see one of these yards is before 
nine o’clock on a Sunday mornin 
all the ’buses are at home. 


largest 


are 786 animals. 


as possible is of 
colour. 
storey, to 


com- 


man, as he 


g, when 


Then there 
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is a gorgeous feast of colour, and 
the drooping flags add a_ semi-festive 
appearance. 

To return to the men. When a man 
has obtained his license, and got a chance 
of work with one of the great companies, 
he is sent round with a regular driver to 
get a certificate of proficiency in the 
management of a’bus. “ Rather awkward 
if he happened to be a friend of yours,” 
I said to the man who told me this. ‘Oh, 
but you’re responsible,” he said quickly. 
‘A fellow I knew came round with me, 
and I wouldn’t pass him; someone else 
did, though, and now I hear he’s just 
smashed up a carriage.” Once certified, 
the driver has to hang about the yard on 
the chance of a regular driver failing to 
turn up, when he takes out his ’bus. This 
supernumerary stage is a regular condition 
of employment, and all the drivers pass 
through it. He gets paid at the same rate 
as the regular men, but is not always sure 
of a full week’s work. The pay for a driver 
on a relief line is 6s. a day, rising after 
twelve months’ service to 6s. 6d., and out 


of this twopence a day goes to the sick 


fund. The outfit required by a man com- 
mencing work is no trifle. He has to 
provide himself with a tarpaulin cape, 
costing 14s. 6d., also a couple of rugs, and 
the leather strap to fasten himin. If he 
wants boards fixed to the ’bus to keep the 
wind off his legs, he has to pay 3s. 6d. for 
them ; gloves are a large item, and wear 
out continually. One ingenious old fellow 
showed me a pair of worsted gloves with 
unbleached calico stitched on the inner 
sides of the fingers, ‘‘ To make the reins 
run easy.” “I’ve been a bachelor (sz) 
for the last two years,” he said, “and I 
have to do this sort of job for myself. But 
they last me two months—they do. Ay, 
it’s hard to do for yourself, when you ’ve 
been married thirty-four years, as I have. 
It’s a bit lonely, but I suppose I’ll get 
used to it in time.” 

So far, we have practically ignored the 
conductor, but his work runs on much the 
same lines as that of the driver. <A con- 
ductor gets 4s. 6d. a day, rising to §s. 
after twelve months’ service. His neces- 
sary outfit is on a much smaller scale, and 
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if his work is more trying, it is certainly 
intermittent and less responsible. A new 
hand coming up from the country obtains 
a license, costing 5s., and is lucky enough 
to get taken on by one of the great com- 
panies. He goes through the  super- 
numerary stages, like the driver. I had 
a talk with a man who had been a con- 
ductor on the Road Car for nearly three 
years, and had been promoted to an 
inspectorship, a berth he had held until 
recently. He gave me willingly enough 
his opinion of the life. 

“I ask nothing better,” he said, speak- 
ing of his term of conductorship. “I 
never was so well in all my life as during 
that time, and the pay’s good enough. I 
was always on a relief line, so I had my 
half-days off ; and if you get on with your 
driver, there’s nothing better.” 

I said I had heard drivers bully their 
conductors. He seemed to think that was 
the fault of the “‘man behind.” ‘“ The 
driver is res-orsible for his horses; he 
wants to save them all he can. If the 
conductor rings unnecessarily, and doesn’t 
work with him, it’s vc.y trying.” I asked 
if driver and conductor couldn’t agree, 
what would happen? He said it would 
depend on which of them was in good 
books at headquarters; the other would, 
probably, get a rating. The question of 
the continuous standing was what I next 
mentioned. 

“IT never felt it myself,” he said, ‘‘ but 
I’d been an indoor servant, and I’d got 
accustomed to being on my feet, and going 
up and down stairs; but some lads, they 
don’t know what to do with themselves at 
first, especially if they happen to get ona 
line without relief, and have fifteen hours 
at a stretch.” 

“‘ Aren’t the passengers very trying ?” 

““ Well, yes, they are, ladies especially ; 
they ’Il sometimes want to stop when we’re 
late, and there’s just a nice bit of road 
ahead. But there’s no choice, you have to 
pull the bell and help them out ; you don’t 
want to run the company in for £300 
damages.” 

“It always seems to me it must be im- 
possible to remember who gets in and out, 
people so frequently change their places.” 





“No, it’s nc: a bit difficult when you 
get into it a lite. You see, you have the 
waybill to help you; it’s divided into 
sections, which aren’t written down. You 
have to learn the sections first, and across 
the bill there are columns for penny, two- 
penny, threepenny, and fourpenny tickets; 
in the first section you may sell five of one 
sort, three of the next, and two of the next. 
Well, it isn’t likely anyone would take 
a twopenny ticket and get off after a 
penny ride, is it now? So you know 
there ’ll be two threes and three twos to 
run after the next section, and when 
you’ve passed that point you’ll want 
pennies from all the others. That was the 
way I always did it. I took no account of 
the penny fares, but remembered the two- 
pennies and threepennies, and then I knew 
how many pennies I ought to have to 
make up; and if I couldn’t always know 
exactly the person to ask, Id say, ‘ Fares, 
please,’ or ‘ More fares, please,’ and then 
you ’d see their hands go to their pockets. 
People are very trying sometimes; they 
never seem to know where they want to 
be, and others are hard to please. A lady 
down at Walham Green ’II tell me to stop 
at Harrod’s Stores, or Brompton Square, 
and expect me to remember it all that 
way.” 

“TI suppose a lot of cheating goes on 
over the tickets ?” , 

“Oh, yes. After 1’d been conductor 
fora couple of years and nine months, I 
was asked if 1’d like to be inspector, 
for I’d a good record; and I said yes, 
for it meant sixpence a day more. That 
work is very puzzling at first, for you have 
to know the waybills on so many different 
lines. But I'll tell you the hours first, 
and then I’ll show you how we worked. I 
was on the section from Walham Green to 
the Marble Arch, Hyde Park Corner, and 
Victoria—all those roads. We did ten 
hours a day, and I believe there’s a talk 
now of letting the inspectors do their ten 
hours any time they please ; but it isn’t so 
yet. I began at seven a.m. one morning, 
and worked till twelve midday ; then three 
hours off, then on again to eight p.m.; 
and we had a short day once a fortnight, 
which ran from seven to two o'clock.” 
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“‘ How many "buses were you supposed 
to inspect ?” 

“Perhaps seventy or seventy-five a 
day—seven or eight an hour. But it 
makes a great difference if they are full 
or empty; when they are full, you can’t 
do so many, You have to put on your 
bill the time you boarded the ’bus, where 
it was, and the number of passengers 
inside and out, and where you got off; 
and the conductor signs it, to show you’ve 
been. Some people won’t have their 
tickets looked at. There are one or 
two old gentlemen going down to business 
in the mornings who ’d snap your 
head off if you asked for their tickets. 
And we got to know them by sight. 
Of course it’s a hard day’s work, for 
there is a lot of walking in it too. 
Now, I used to go from West Kensington 
to South Kensington ; then to the Fulham 
Road, on to the King’s Road ; to Victoria, 
walk up Grosvenor Place, for there are 
none of our ’buses running there, to Hyde 
Park Corner. Perhaps I’d go on to 
Sloane Street, and down on a Hammer- 
smith to Kensington High Street, walk 
over the Gardens to the Bayswater Roadand 
back to the Marble Arch. Sometimes I'd 
get on a ’bus that carried me right on past 
Orchard Street while I was inspecting, 
and then I had to walk back. Did I catch 
them out? Oh, rather! There was one 
man had taken two penny fares and not 
given tickets; well, he begged me to let 
him off, said it was not intentional, he had 
trouble at home and was stupid. Well, I 
did, and not long after I got him at it 
again—he had taken a fourpenny fare and 
only issued a twopenny ticket; well, of 
course, I wasn’t going to overlook that, 
and I said so. I had to walk back to my 
home through some dark little back streets, 
and the fellow met me that night and 
asked if I was going to report him? I 
said yes, and he tried to bribe me, and 
said I could have half a sovereign any 
time I came on his ’bus if I wouldn’t split, 
But I did tell, and he got sacked. Some- 
times an order came round for us to 
board all the last ’buses, and then we 
had to walk back a long way; I’ve had to 
do as much as four miles when my day’s 
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work was over, because there were no 
*buses running. 

“Faking ? Oh, that is done; 
but I can honestly say I never got a man 
into trouble that he didn’t deserve it.” 

“‘ Now, about the ‘ Spot’ inspector ?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, no one 
knows very much about them: it’s all done 
from headquarters. They ’ve not been con- 
ductors, nor had anything to do with 
*buses, and they just go on and take a 
ticket like anyone else; then, if the con- 
ductor lets them run a bit beyond their 
fare, or they can catch him out in any way, 
they ’re off reporting. Ah, it’s a dirty job, 
that! However, it doesn’t last long, 
because once a conductor’s been caught, 
he’ll take notice, and every man on that 
line ’ll know that ‘spot’ by sight by the 
inside of a week; and once he’s known 
he’s no good.” 

There are many small regulations, which 
vary with the company. On the Road Car 
line the drivers are not supposed to smoke 
until after five o’clock in the evening ; 
on the North Metropolitan Tramways 
smoking is altogether prohibited. The 
Road Car drivers are supposed to wear 
high hats, but straw hats may be sub- 
stituted in the summer. 

The conductors are not allowed to set 
the ’bus off with a stamp or whistle, but 
must ring the bell; for infringement of 
this rule both driver and conductor have 
been fined three days’ work. 

*Busmen have usually a strong sense of 
loyalty to their own company, and a keen 
desire to pick up fares. The endless 
competition between the companies has 
led to racing on some of the roads where 
the rival ’buses follow the same route. 
The object of each driver is to get to the 
stopping-place before his rival, and to 
clear off all the passengers. But the rival 
knows that little game, too; he is sand- 
wiched between two of the other sort, so, 
if he has a minute in hand, he settles 
down at that corner and waits until the 
succeeding "bus comes round, when he 
treats it as he was treated himself. If he 
is late, he may not stop at all, seeing no 
one to pick up, but hurry on to overtake, 
and, if possible, pass the ’bus ahead, a 
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proceeding which sometimes leads to 
racing, the police court, and dismissal. 

While at the Road Car offices, I sounded 
the courteous manager, Mr. Duff, on the 
advisability of having definite stopping- 
places for the buses and no intermediate 
stopping, a question often mooted in the 
papers. ‘‘It couldn’t be done,” he said 
decisively. ‘‘ Not with the competition 
there is at present. In some quiet country 
place, where one company had the 
monopoly, then the passengers might be 
made to come to the vehicle, not the 
vehicle to them; but here—do you think 
we'd leave a fare standing by the road for 
another ’bus to pick up? Not we.” 

The men on the ’buses run by private 
owners are often better paid than those 
working for the companies, but the position 
is more precarious; after a bad day’s 
takings the driver may have to put up with 
a reduction. The system of payment by 
commission, 2s. or 3s. for every pound 
they take, which led to much odious touting 
for passengers, now seems quite obsolete. 

The great characteristic of a pirate is, 
that he runs where he likes, and, within 
police limits, does what he likes. One 
man of this class told me he got eight bob 
a day, and the conductor six, and he could 
have it when he wanted it, too—ask the 
conductor to give it him now, if he chose. 
There was no check on the conductor, of 
course; he was supposed to chalk the fares 
up on a board, but he could keep what he 
liked, and of course he took ‘‘ expenses,” 
anyone would ; but if they went on bringing 
in short money they ’d get the sack. How- 
ever, the governor was very good to them: 
he just took what they brought in, as a 
rule, and made no fuss. He was along 
inside now, and that meant a drink at the 
end of the journey. He reckoned what- 
ever the governor got over 25s. a day was 
profit, and in summer they sometimes took 
three pounds; but then, again, on a wet 
Sunday it might be only a pound. He 
told the governor it cost him a guinea a 
week having his name painted so promi- 
nently on the broadside of the ’bus; ladies 
looked at it and said, ‘“‘ That’s a pirate,” 
whereas otherwise they wouldn’t know it 
from a General. 
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The antediluvian driver, as depicted by 
Leech, is almost extinct; the majority of 
the men are smart, well-groomed fellows, 
extremely fond of their work. Handling 
the reins has a fascination which grows by 
use, and one man confessed that he did 
nothing but drive a four-in-hand during a 
three weeks’ holiday. The work is un- 
doubtedly healthy, and full of variety ; and 
if only the men got their Sundays off now 
and again they would have no complaint to 
make. The drivers are usually drawn from 
the ranks of private coachmen, cabmen, 
or stablemen—men who have been con- 
cerned with horses all their lives; the 
conductors are of all classes. ‘The drivers 
in our London streets have a certain stock 
of characteristics in which nearly all share. 
They may be North or South country- 
men, Irish, Scotch, or East Anglians. 
London receives these heterogeneous 
elements from all quarters, and, after pro- 
cess of assimilation extending over a year or 
two, turns them out rolled and ground with 
salient characteristics strikingly similar. 
A general independence of character is 
very noticeable. Yet this is kept in check 
by the many vexations incident to his 
daily career. He also is under authority. 
The policeman who rules the traffic is ever 
a thorn in his side; the give and take of 
the streets soon knocks all the sparks out 
of him, and the good opinion is moulded 
into a wholesome and unobtrusive self- 
respect. A most noticeable characteristic 
is a shrewd and pithy humour, akin to that 
with which the Yorkshireman is proverbially 
credited, a knack of neat expression. 

It was a cold and blowy day, the wind 
blew in all directions, sweeping round 
corners and catching one at unexpected 
angles. ‘‘Somebody’s left all the doors 
open to-night,” said a weather-worn driver 
beside me. ‘‘There’s plenty of draughts 
about.” Another man averred that his 
conductor’s tongue went like a Singer’s 
sewing-machine. He also said that it was 
quite two top-coats colder going east than 
west. I once asked a driver for a defini- 
tion of a beanfeast, whereat, after much 
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thought, he announced that it was a 
“ceremony where them that had legs to 
stand on carried out them that hadn't.” 
Even when the joke is against himself, the 
driver not unfrequently sees it—a process 
some of us find difficult. An eccentric 
lady once found herself on the top of a 
*bus without any money to pay her fare. 
She lamented it so urgently that the driver 
lent her a penny, which she promised to 
return. A day or so later she found her 
way to him again. “* Conductor,” said 
nervously — she had _ persistently 
called him ‘ conductor” — “I’m _ very 
much obliged for you did 
me the other day. Would you accept a 
little light refreshment for your journey ?” 
He accepted the paper bag she held out, 
and she got down without repaying her 
debt. When he opened the bag he 
found—a penny bun. ‘ Bought with my 
own penny,” he explained. ‘* Bat I’ve 
had as much laughing over it as makes 
up,” he added. 

The work itself keeps the men fairly 
straight. Tied to their box-seats in the open 
air for so many hours a day, engaged in an 
occupation which seems peculiarly to 
develop manliness, they are, as a rule, 
strong, shrewd, and reliable. As in all 
other classes, good and bad are mingled, 
and if there are a few surly, foul-mouthed 
brutes in the ranks, only kept straight by 
rigid supervision, these are in a consider- 
able minority. The two temptations to 
which the men are peculiarly liable are un- 
doubtedly drink and betting. It is so easy 
to take a “‘ nip” or two in the public-house 
at each end to brace up for the return 
journey, and that the temptation is so 
often resisted speaks well for their self- 
control. The other evil is far more widely 
spread. A love of horses, and the ease of 
learning the results of the great races from 
the evening papers which line the routes, 
combine to produce an enormous amount 
of betting. There are few drivers who 
haven’t “ something on,” even if only now 
and again, a habit which grows with fatal 
celerity. 
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F ever a man’s pleasures jumped with 
his duties mine did in the year 1744, 
when, as a clerk in the service of the 
Royal African Company of Adventurers, I 
was despatched to the remote islands of 
Scilly in search of certain information 
which, it was believed, Mr. Robert Lovyes 
alone could impart. For even a clerk that 
sits all day conning his ledgers may now 
and again chance upon a record or name 
which will tickle his dull fancies with the 
suggestion of a story. Such a suggestion 
J had derived from the circumstances of 
Mr. Lovyes. He had passed an adven- 
turous youth, during which he had for eight 
years been held to slavery 
tribe on the Gambia river ; 


by a negro 
he had after- 
wards amassed a considerable fortune, and 
embarked it in the ventures of the Com- 
pany; he had thereupon withdrawn himself 
to Tresco, where he had lived for twenty 
years: so much any man might know 
without provocation to his curiosity. The 
Strange feature of Mr. Lovyes’ conduct 
was revealed to me by the ledgers. For 
during all years he had drawn 
neither upon his capital nor his interest, 
so that his stake in the Company grew 
larger and larger, with no profit to himself 
that anyone could discover. 
me, in fact, 
man 


those 


It seemed to 
clean against nature that a 


so rich should so disregard his 
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wealth; and I busied myself upon the 
journey with discovering strange reasons 
for his seclusion, of which none, I may 
came near the mark, by so much 
did the truth exceed them all. 

I landed at the harbour of New Grimsey, 
on Tresco, in the grey twilight of a 
September evening; and asking for Mr. 
Lovyes, was directed across a little ridge 
of heather to Dolphin Town, which lies on 
the eastward side of Tresco, and looks 
across Old Grimsey Sound to the island 
of St. Helen’s. Dolphin Town, you should 
know, for all its grand name, boasts but a 
poor half-score of houses dotted about 
the ferns and bracken, with no semblance 
of order. One of the houses, however, 
attracted my notice—first, because it was 
built in two storeys, and was, therefore, by 
a storey taller than the rest ; and, secondly, 
because all its windows were closely shut- 
tered, and it wore in that falling light a 
drooping, melancholy aspect, like a 
derelict ship upon the seas. It stood 
in the thick of this scanty village, and 
had a little unkempt garden about 
it inclosed within a wooden paling. 
There was a wicket-gate in the paling, 
and a rough path from the gate to the 
house door, and a few steps to the right of 
this path a well was sunk and rigged with 
a winch and bucket. I was both tired and 
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thirsty, so I turned into the garden and 
drew up some water in the bucket. A narrow 
track was beaten in the grass between the 
well and the house, and the stones about 
the mouth of the well were splashed and 
still wet. The house, then, had an 
inmate. I looked at it again, but the 
shutters kept their secret: there was no 
glimmer of light visible through any chink. 
I approached the house, and from that 
nearer vantage discovered that the shutters 
were common planks fitted into the win- 
dows and nailed fast to the woodwork 
from without. Growing yet more curious, 
I marched to the door and knocked, with 
an inquiry upon my tongue as to where 
Mr. Lovyes lived. But the excuse was 
not needed ; the sound of my blows echoed 
through the house in a desolate, solitary 
fashion, and no step answered them. I 
knocked again, and louder. Then I leaned 
my ear to the panel, and I distinctly heard 
the rustling of a woman’s dress. I held 
my breath to hear the more surely. The 
sound was repeated, but fainter, and it 
was followed by a noise like the clos- 
ing of a door. I drew back from the 


house, keeping an eye upon the upper 
storey, for I thought it possible the woman 


might reconnoitre me thence. But the 
windows stared at me blind, unresponsive. 
To the right and left lights twinkled in the 
scattered dwellings, and I found some- 
thing very ghostly in the thought of this 
woman entombed as it were in the midst 
of them and moving alone in the shuttered 
gloom. Thetwilight deepened, and suddenly 
the gate behind me whined on its hinges. 
At once I dropped to my full length on the 
grass—the gloom was now so thick there 
was little fear I should be discovered—and 
a man went past me to the house. He 
walked, so far as I could judge, with a 
heavy stoop, but.was yet uncommon tall, 
and he carried a basket upon his arm. He 
laid the basket upon the doorstep, and, to 
my utter disappointment, turned at once, 
and so down the path and out at the gate. 
I heard the gate rattle once, twice, and 
then a click as its latch caught. I was 
sufficiently curious to desire a nearer view 
of the basket, and discovered subsequently 
that it contained food. Then, bethinking 
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me that all this while my own business 
waited, I continued on my way to Mr. 
Loyves’ house. It was along building ofa 
brownish granite, under Merchant’s Point, 
at the northern extremity of Old Grimsey 
Harbour. Mr. Lovyes was sitting over 
his walnuts in the cheerless solitude of his 
dining-room—a frail old gentleman, older 
than his years, which I took to be sixty or 
thereabouts, and with the air of aman ina 
decline. I unfolded my business forth- 
with, but I had not got far before he 
interrupted me. 

‘There is a mistake,” he said. “It is 
doubtless my brother Robert you are in 
search of. Iam John Lovyes, and was, it 
is true, captured with my brother in Africa, 
but I escaped six years before he did, and 
traded no more in those parts. We fled 
together from the negroes, but we were 
pursued. My brother was pierced by 
an arrow, and I left him, believing him 
to be dead.” 

I had, indeed, heard something of a 
brother, though I little expected to find 
him in Tresco too. He pressed upon me 
the hospitality of his house, but my busi- 
ness was with Mr. Robert, and I asked 
him to direct me on my path, which he 
did with some hesitation and reluctance. 
I had once more to pass through Dolphin 
Town, and an impulse prompted me to 
take another look at the shuttered house. 
I found that the basket of food had been 
removed, and an empty bucket stood in 
its place. But there was still no light 
visible, and I went on to the dwelling of 
Mr. Robert Lovyes. When I came to it, 
I comprehended his brother’s hesitation. 
It was a rough, mean little cottage stand- 
ing on the edge of the bracken close to 
the sea—a dwelling fit for the poorest 
fisherman, but for no one above that 
station, and a large open boat was drawn 
up on the hard beside it as though the 
tenant fished for his bread. I knocked at 
the door, and a man with a candle in his 
hand opened it. 

“Mr. Robert Lovyes ?” I asked. 

“Ves, Iam he.” And he led the way 
into a kitchen, poor and mean as the 
outside warranted, but scrupulously clean 
and bright with a fire. He led the way, 
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as I say, and I was still more mystified to 
observe from his gait, his height, and the 
stoop of his shoulders that he was the 
man whom I had seen carrying the basket 
through the garden. I had now an oppor- 
tunity of noticing his face, wherein I could 
detect no resemblance to his brother’s. 
For it was broader and more vigorous, 
with a great, white beard valancing it; 
and whereas Mr. John’s hair was neatly 
powdered and tied with a ribbon, as a 
gentleman’s should be, Mr. Robert’s, 
which was of a black colour with a little 
sprinkling of grey, hung about his head 
ina tangled mane. There was but a two- 
years difference between the ages of the 
brothers, but there might have been a 
decade. I explained my business, and we 
sat down to a supper of fish, freshly 
caught, which he served himself. And 
during supper he gave me the information 
I was come after. But I lent only an 
inattentive ear to his talk. For my know- 
ledge of his wealth, the picture of him as 
he sat in his great sea-boots and coarse 
seaman’s vest, as though it was the most 
natural garb in the world, and his easy 
discourse about those far African rivers, 
made a veritable jumble of my mind. 
To add to it all, there was the mystery 
of the shuttered house. More than once 
I was inclined to question him upon this 
last account, but his manner did not 
promise confidences, and I said nothing. 
At last he perceived my inattention. 

‘“‘T will repeat all this to-morrow,” he 
said grimly. ‘“‘ You are, no doubt, tired. 
I cannot, I am afraid, house you, for, as 
you see, I have no room; but I have a 
young friend who happens by good luck to 
stay this night on Tresco, and no doubt he 
will oblige me.” Thereupon he led me toa 
cottage on the outskirts of Dolphin Town, 
and of all in that village nearest to the sea. 

“* My friend,” said he, ‘‘ is named Ginver 
Wyeth, and, though he comes from these 
parts, he does not live here, being a school- 
master on the mainland. His mother has 
died lately, and he is come on that 
account.” 

Mr. Wyeth received me hospitably, but 
with a certain pedantry of speech which 
somewhat surprised me, seeing that his 





parents were common fisherfolk. He 
readily explained the matter, however, 
over a pipe, when Mr. Lovyes had left us. 

‘I owe everything to Mrs. Lovyes,” he 
said. ‘She took me when a boy, taught 
me something herself, and sent me there- 
after, at her own charges, to a school in 
Falmouth.” 

** Mrs. Lovyes!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he continued, and, bending 
forward, lowered his voice. ‘‘ You w_at 
up to Merchant’s Point, you say? ‘Then 
you passed Crudge’s Folly—a house of 
two storeys with a well in the garden.” 

“Yes, yes!” I said. 

‘** She lives there,” said he. 

“‘ Behind those shutters!” I cried. 

“For twenty years she has lived in the 
midst of us, and no one has seen her during 
all that time. Not even Robert Lovyes. 
Aye, she has lived behind the shutters.” 

There he stopped. I waited, thinking 
that in a little he would take up his tale, 
but he did not, and I had to break the 
silence. 

**T had not heard that Mr. Robert was 
ever married,” I said as carelessly as I 
might. 

““Nor was he,” replied Mr. Wyeth. 
“Mrs. Lovyes is the wife of John. The 
house at Merchant’s Point is hers, and 
there twenty years ago she lived.” 

His words caught my breath away, so 
little did I expect them. 

“The wife of John Lovyes!” Istammered, 
“but ” And I told him how I had seen 
Robert Lovyes carry his basket up the path. 

“Yes,” said Wyeth. ‘Twice a day 
Robert draws water for her at the well, 
and once a day he brings her food. It is 
in his house, too, that she lives—Crudge’s 
Folly, that was his name for it, and the 
name clings. But, none the less, she is 
the wife of John”; and with little more 
persuasion Mr. Wyeth told me the story. 

“It is the story of a sacrifice,” he began, 
“‘mad or great, as you please; but, mark 
you, it achieved its end. As a boy, I wit- 
nessed it from its beginnings. For it was 
at this very door that Robert Lovyes 
rapped when he first landed on Tresco on 
the night of the seventh of May twenty- 
two years ago, and I was here on my 
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holidays at the time. I had been out that 
day in my father’s lugger to the Poul, which 
is the best fishing-ground anywhere near 
Scilly, and the fog took us, I remember, 
at three of the afternoon. So what with 
that and the wind failing, it was late when 
we cast anchor in Grimsey Sound. The 
night had fallen in a brown mirk, and so 
still that the sound of our feet brushing 
through the ferns was loud, like the sweep 
of scythes. We sat down to supper in this 
kitchen about nine, my mother, my father, 
two men from the boat, and myself, and 
after supper we gathered about the fire 
here and talked. The talk in these parts, 
however it may begin, slides insensibly to 
that one element of which the noise is 
ever in our ears; and so in a little here 
were we chattering of wrecks and 
wrecks and wrecks and the _ bodies 
of dead men drowned. And then, in 
the thick of the talk, came the knock on 
the door—a light rapping of the knuckles, 
such as one hears twenty times a day; but 
our minds were so primed with old wives’ 
tales that it fairly shook us all. No one 
stirred, and the knocking was repeated. 

‘Then the latch was lifted, and Robert 
Lovyes stepped in. His beard was black 
then—coal black, like his hair—and his 
face looked out from it pale as a ghost 
and shining wet from the sea. 
dripped from his clothes 
puddle about his feet. 

“*How often did I knock?’ he asked 
pleasantly. ‘Twice, I think. Yes, twice.’ 

“Then he sat down on the settle, very 
deliberately pulled off his great sea-boots, 
and emptied the water out of them. 

*** What island is this ?’ he asked. 

eT aeNCG. 


The water 


and made a 


***Tresco!’ he exclaimed, in a quick, 
agitated whisper, as though he dreaded 
yet expected to hear the name. 
wrecked, then, on the Golden Ball.’ 

“* Wrecked ?’ cried my father; but the 
man went on pursuing his own thoughts. 

***T swam to an islet.’ 


‘We were 


“Tt would be 
father. 

““* Ves,’ said he, ‘it would be Nor- 
withel.’, And my mother asked curiously— 

“* Vou know these islands ?’ 


Norwithel,’ said my 


For his 
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speech was leisurely and delicate, such as 
we heard neither from Scillonians nor 
from the sailors who visit St. Mary’s. 

““* Yes,’ he answered, his face breaking 
into a smile of unexpected softness, ‘I 
know these islands. From Rosevean to 
Ganilly, from Peninnis Head to Maiden 
Bower : I know them well.’” 

At this point Mr. Wyeth broke off his 
story, and, crossing to the window, opened 
it. “Listen!” he said. I heard as it 
were the sound of innumerable voices 
chattering and murmuring and whispering 
in some mysterious language, and at times 
the voices blended and the murmurs be- 
came a single moan. 

“It is the tide making on the Golden 
Ball,” said Mr. Wyeth. “The reef 
stretches seawards from St. Helen’s and 
half way across the Sound. You may see 
it at low tide, a ledge level asa paved 
causeway, and God help the ship that 
strikes on it!” 

Even while he spoke, from these under- 


tones of sound there swelled suddenly a 


great booming like a battery of cannon. 


“It is the ledge cracking,” said Mr. 
Wyeth, ‘‘and it cracks in the calmest 
weather.” With that, he closed the window, 
and, lighting his pipe, resumed his story. 

“It was on that reef that Mr. Robert 
Lovyes was wrecked. The ship, he told 
us, was the schooner Waking Dawn, bound 
from Cardiff to Africa, and she had run 
into the fog about half-past three, when 
they were a mile short of the Seven 
Stones. She bumped twice on the reef, 
and sank immediately, with, so far as he 
knew, all her crew. 

““*So now,’ he continued, tapping his 
belt, ‘since I have the means to pay, I will 
make bold to ask for a lodging, and for 
this night I will hang up here my drip- 
ping garments to Neptune.’ 

“«*Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries ; 
I began in the pride of my schooling, for 
I had learned that verse of Horace but a 
week before. 

«This, no doubt, is the Cornish tongue,’ 
he interrupted gravely, ‘and will you 
please to carry my boots outside ?’ 

“What followed seemed to me then the 
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strangest part of all this business, though, Merchant’s Point. My mother asked Mr. 
indeed, our sea-fogs come and go as often Lovyes his name, that I might carry it 
as not with a like abruptness. But the with me. But he spoke in a dreamy 


time of this fog’s 
dispersion 
shocked the 
mind as some- 
thing pitiless 
and arbitrary. 
For had the air 
cleared an hour 
before, the 
Waking Dawn 
would not have 
struck. I opened 
the door, and it 
was as though a 
panel of brilliant 
white was of a 
sudden painted 
on the floor. 
Robert Lovyes 
sprang up from 
the settle, ran 
past me into the 
open, and stood 
on the bracken 
in his stockinged 
feet. A little 
patch of fog 
still smoked on 
the shining 
beach of Tean; 
a scarf of it was 
twisted about 
the granite 
bosses of St. 
Helen’s; and for 
the rest the 
moonlight 
sparkled upon 
the head - lands 
and was spilled 
across miles of 
placid sea. 
There was a 
froth of water 
upon the Golden 
Ball, but no sign 


voice, as though 





HE TOOK A CANDLE IN HIS HAND AND HELD IT 


ABOVE 


HIS 


he had not heard 
her. 

*« There were 
eight of the 
crew. Four were 
below, and I 
doubt if the four 
on deck could 
swim.’ 

*“T ran off on 
my errand, and, 
coming back a 
little later with 
a bottle of 
cordial waters, 
found Mr. 
Lovyes still 
standing in the 
moonlight. He 
seemed not to 
have ‘moved a 
finger. I gave 
him the bottle, 
with a message 
that any who 
were rescued 
should be carried 
to Merchant’s 
Point forthwith, 
and that he him- 
self should go 
down there in 
the morning. 

““*Whotaught 
you Latin?’ he 
asked suddenly. 

“**Mrs.Lovyes 
taught me the 
rudiments,’ I 
began ; and with 
that he led me 
on to talk of her, 
but with some 
cunning. For 


HEAD. now he would 


of the schooner sunk among its weeds. divert me to another topic and again 

“My father, however, and the two bring me back to her, so that it all seemed 
boatmen hurried down to the shore, the vagrancies of a boy’s inconsequent 
while I was despatched with the news to chatter. 
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“Mrs. Lovyes, who was remotely akin to 
the Lord Proprietor, had come to Tresco 
three years before, immediately after her 
marriage, and, it was understood, at her 
husband’s wish. I talked of her readily, 
for, apart from what I owed to her bounty, 
she was a woman most sure to engage the 
affections of any boy. For one thing she 
was past her youth, being thirty years of 
age, tall, with eyes of the kindliest grey, 
and she bore herself in everything with a 
tender toleration, like a woman that has 
suffered much. 

‘Of the other topics of this conversation 
there was one which later I had good reason 
to remember. Wehad caught a shark twelve 
feet long at the Poul that day, and the 
shark fairly divided my thoughts with Mrs. 
Lovyes. 

“** You bleed a fish first into the sea,’ I 
explained. ‘Then you bait with a chad’s 
head, and let your line down a couple of 
fathoms. You can see your bait quite 
clearly, and you wait.’ 

““* No doubt,’ said Robert ; ‘ you wait.’ 

“*In a while,’ said I, ‘a dim lilac 
shadow floats through the clear water, and 
after a little you catch a glimpse of a 
forked tail and waving fins and an evil 
devil’s head. The fish smells at the bait 
and sinks again to a lilac shadow—perhaps 
out of sight; and again it rises. ‘The shadow 
becomes a fish, the fish goes circling round 
your boat, and it may be a long while be- 
fore he turns on his back and rushes at the 
bait.’ 

«**« And as like as not, he carries the bait 
and line away.’ 

*«* That depends upon how quick you are 
with the gaff,’ said I. ‘ Here comes my 
father.’ 

“‘ My father returned empty-handed. Not 
one of the crew had: been saved. 

‘““*You asked my name,’ said Robert 
Lovyes, turning to my mother. ‘It is 
Crudge—Jarvis Crudge.’ With that he 
went to his bed, but all night long I heard 
him pacing his room. 

“The next morning he complained of 
his long immersion in the sea, and certainly 
when he told his story to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lovyes as they sat over their breakfast in 
the parlour at Merchant’s Point, he spoke 
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with such huskiness as I never heard the 
like of. Mr. Lovyes took little heed to 
us, but went on eating his breakfast with 
only a sour comment here and there. I 
noticed, however, that Mrs. Lovyes, who 
sat over against us, bent her head forward 
and once or twice shook it as though she 
would unseat some ridiculous conviction. 
And after the story was told, she sat with 
no word of kindness for Mr. Crudge, and, 
what was yet more unlike her, no word of 
pity for the sailors who were lost. Then 
she rose and stood, steadying herself with 
the tips of her fingers upon the table. 
Finally she came swiftly across the room 
and peered into Mr. Crudge’s face. 

““*Tf you need help,’ she said, ‘I will 
gladly furnish it. No doubt you will be 
anxious to go from Tresco at thé earliest. 
No doubt, no doubt you will,’ she repeated 
anxiously. 

““*Madam,’ he said, ‘I need no help, 
being by God’s leave a man’—and he laid 
some stress upon the ‘man,’ but not 
boastfully—rather as though all women did, 
or might need help, by the mere circum- 
stance of their sex—‘and as for going 
hence, why yesterday I was bound for 
Africa. I sailed unexpectedly into a fog 
off Scilly. I was wrecked in a calm sea 
on the Golden Ball—I was thrown up on 
Tresco—ne one on that ship escaped but 
myself. No sooner was I safe than the 
fog lifted F 

*** You will stay ?’? Mrs. Lovyes inter- 
rupted. ‘No?’ 

©< Ves.” said he, 
stay.’ 

** And she turned thoughtfully away. But 
I caught a glimpse of her face as we went 
out, and it wore the saddest smile a man 
could see. 

“Mr. Crudge and I walked for a while in 
silence. 

*** And what sort of a name has Mr. John 
Lovyes in these parts ?’ he asked. 

*** An honest sort,’ said I emphatically— 
‘the name of a man who loves his wife.’ 

““*Or her money,’ he sneered. ‘ Bah! 
a surly ill-conditioned dog, I’ll warrant, 
the curmudgeon!’ 

“*You are marvellously recovered of 
your cold,’ said I. 


‘ 


Jarvis Crudge will 
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“He stopped, and looked across the 
Sound. Then he said in a soft, musing 
voice: ‘I once knew just such another 
clever boy. He was so clever that men 
beat him with sticks and put on great sea- 
boots to kick him with, so that he lived a 
miserable life, and was subsequently hanged 
in great agony at Tyburn.’ 

** Mr. Crudge, as he styled himself, stayed 
with us for a week, during which time he 
sailed much with me about these islands ; 
and I made adiscovery. Though he knew 
these islands so well, he had never visited 
them before, and his knowledge was all 
hearsay. I did not mention my discovery 
to him, lest I should meet with another 
rebuff. But I was none the less sure of 
its truth, for he mistook Hanjague for 
Nornor, and Priglis Bay for Beady Pool, 
and made a number of suchlike mistakes. 
After a week he hired the cottage in which 
he now lives, bought his boat, leased from 
the steward the patch of ground in Dolphin 
Town, and set about building his house. 
He undertook the work, I am sure, for 
pure employment and distraction. He 
picked up the granite stones, fitted them 
together, panelled them, made the floors 
from the deck of a brigantine which came 
ashore on Annet, pegged down the thatch 
roof—in a word, he built the house 
from first to last with his own hands 
and he took fifteen months over the 
business, during which time he did 
not exchange a single word with Mrs. 
Lovyes, nor anything more than a short 
‘Good-day’ with Mr. John. He worked, 
however, with no great regularity. For 
while now he laboured in a feverish haste, 
now he would sit a whole day idle on 
the headlands ; or, again, he would of a 
sudden throw down his tools as though 
the work overtaxed him, and, leaping into 
his boat, set all sail and run with the wind. 
All that night you might see him sailing 
in the moonlight, and he would come 
home in the flush of the dawn. 

“* After he had built the house, he fur- 
nished it, crossing for that purpose back- 
wards and forwards between Tresco and 
St. Mary’s. I remember that one day he 
brought back with him a large chest, and 
I offered to lend him a hand in carrying 
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it. But he 
took it no 


hoisted it on his back and 
farther than the cottage in 
which he lived, where it remained locked 
with a padlock. 

“Towards Christmas-time, then, the 
house was ready, but to our surprise he did 
not move into it. He seemed, indeed, of a 
sudden, to have lost all liking for it, and 
whether it was that he had no longer any 
work upon his hands, he took to follow- 
ing Mrs. Lovyes about, but in a way that 
was unnoticeable unless you had other 
reasons to suspect that his thoughts were 
following her. 

‘‘His conduct in this respect was par- 
ticularly brought home to me on Christ- 
mas Day. 
sunny, 


The afternoon was warm and 
and I walked over the hill at 
Merchant’s Point, meaning to bathe in the 
little sequestered bay beyond. From the 
top of the hill I saw Mrs. Lovyes walking 
along the strip of beach alone, and as I 
descended the hill-side, which is very deep 
in fern and heather, I came plump upon 
Jarvis Crudge, stretched full-length on the 
ground. He was watching Mrs. Lovyes 
with so greedy a concentration of his 
senses that he did not remark my ap- 
proach. I asked him when he meant to 
enter his new house. 

“**T do not know that I ever shall,’ he 
replied. 

«Then why did you build it ?’ I asked. 

“** Because I was a fool!’ and then he 
burst out in a passionate whisper. ‘ But 
a fool I was to stay here, and a fool’s trick 
it was to build that house!’ He shook 
his fist in its direction. ‘ Call it Crudge’s 
Folly, and there’s the name for it!’ and 
with that he turned him again to spying 
upon Mrs. Lovyes. 

** After a while he spoke again, but slowly 
and with his eyes fixed upon the figure 
moving upon the beach. 

‘“**Do you remember the night I came 
ashore? You had caught a shark that 
day, and you told me of it. The great lilac 
shadow which rises from the depths and 
circles about the bait, and sinks again and 
rises again and takes—how long ?—two 
years maybe before he snaps it.’ 

‘“** But he does not carry it away,’ said I, 
taking his meaning. 
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** « Sometimes—sometimes,’ he snarled. 
*““* That depends on how quick we are 

with the gaff.’ 

*“* You!’ he laughed, and taking me by 
the elbows, he shook me till I was giddy. 

“**T owe Mrs. Lovyes everything,’ I said. 
At that he let me go. The ferocity of his 
manner, however, confirmed me in my fears, 
and, with a boy’s extravagance, I carried 
from that day a big knife in my belt. 

“** The gaff, I suppose,’ said Mr. Crudge 
with a polite smile when first he remarked it. 
During the next week, however, he showed 
more contentment with his lot, and once 
I caught him rubbing his hands and 
chuckling, like a man well pleased ; so that 
by New Year’s Eve I was wellnigh relieved 
of my anxiety on Mrs. Lovyes’ account. 

“On that night, however, I went down 
to Crudge’s cottage, and peeping through 
the window on my way to the door, I saw 
a strange man in the room. 
clean-shaven, his hair back and 
powdered ; he was in his shirt-sleeves, 
with a satin waistcoat, a sword at his side, 
and shining buckles to his shoes. Then 
I saw that the big chest stood open. I 
opened the door and entered. 

‘*** Come in!’ said the man, and from his 
voice I knew him to be Mr. Crudge. He 
took a candle in his hand and held it 
above his head. 

***Tell me my name,’ he said. His face, 
shaved of its beard and no longer hidden 
by his hair, stood out distinct, unmistak- 
able. 


His face was 
tied 


** * Lovyes,’ I answered. 

“** Good boy,’ said he. ‘ Robert Lovyes, 
brother to John.’ 

“*Yet he did not know you,’ said I, 
though, indeed, I could not wonder. 

‘“‘* But she did,’ he cried, with a savage 
exultation. ‘At the first glance, at the 
first word, she knew me.’ Then, quietly, 
* My coat is on the chair beside you.’ 

‘**T took it up. 
do ?’ I asked. 

‘“**Tt is New Year’s Eve,’ he said grimly. 
‘The season of good wishes. 


‘What do you mean to 


It is only 
meet that I should wish my brother, who 
stole my wife, much happiness for the next 
twelve months.’ 


“* He took the coat from my hands. 
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‘** You admire the coat ? Ah! true, the 
colour is-lilac.’ He held it out at arm’s 
length. Doubtless I had been staring 
at the coat, but I had not even given 
it a thought. ‘The lilac shadow!’ he 
went on, with a sneer. ‘Believe me, 
it is the purest coincidence.’ And as 
he prepared to slip his arm into the 
sleeve I flashed the knife out of my 
belt. He was too quick for me, however. 
He flung the coat over my head. I felt 
the knife twisted out of my hand; he 
stumbled over the chair; we both fell to 
the ground, and the next thing I know I 
was running over the bracken towards 
Merchant’s Point with Robert Lovyes hot 
upon my heels. He was of a heavy build, 
and forty years of age. I had the double 
advantage, and I ran till my chest cracked 
and the stars danced above me. I clanged 
at the bell and stumbled into the hall. 

“*Mrs. Lovyes!’ I choked the name 
out as she stepped from the parlour. 

““*Well ?’ she asked. ‘ What is it ?’ 

“*He is following—Robert Lovyes!’ 

“She sprang rigid, as though I had 
whipped her across the face. Then, ‘1 
knew it would come to this at the last,’ 
she said; and even as she spoke Robert 
Lovyes crossed the threshold. 

“*Molly,’ he said, and looked at her 
curiously. She stood singularly passive, 
twisting her fingers. ‘I hardly know you,’ 
he continued. ‘In the old days you were 
the wilfullest girl 1 ever clapped eyes on.’ 

«‘*«That was thirteen years ago,’ she said, 
with a queer little laugh at the recollection. 

“He took her by the hand and led her 
into the parlour. I followed. Neither 
Mrs. Lovyes nor Robert remarked my 
presence, and as for John Lovyes, he rose 
from his chair as the pair approached him, 
stretched out a trembling hand, drew it in, 
stretched it out again, all without a word, 
and his face purple and ridged with the 
veins. 

‘“‘«Brother,’ said Robert, taking between 
his fingers half a gold coin, which was 
threaded on a chain about Mrs. Lovyes’ 
wrist, ‘ where is the fellow tothis? I gave 
it to you on the Gambia river, bidding 
you carry it to Molly as a sign that I would 
return.’ 
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MRS. LOVYES STEPPED IN BETWFEN THE TWO MEN WITH AN ARM OUTSTRETCHED. 
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“*T saw John’s face harden and set at the 
sound of his brother’s voice. He looked 
at his wife, and, since she now knew the 
truth, he took the bold course. 

***T gave it to her,’ said he, ‘as a token 
of your death ; and, by God! she was worth 
the lie!’ 

“The men faced one another— 
Robert smoothing his chin, John with his 


two 


arms folded, and each as white and ugly 
with passion as the other. Robert turned to 
Mrs. Lovyes, who stood like a stone. 

*** You promised to wait,’ he said in a 
constrained voice. ‘1 escaped six years 
after my noble brother.’ 

‘¢¢Six years ?’ ‘Had you 
come back then you would have found me 
waiting.’ 

**T could not,’ he said. ‘A fortune 
equal to yourown—that was what I promised 
to myself before I returned to marry you.’ 


she asked. 


*** And much good it has done you,’ said 
John, and I think that he meant by the 
provocation to bring the matter to an 
immediate issue. ‘Pride, pride!’ and he 
wagged his head. ‘Sinful pride!’ 

‘** Robert sprang forward with an oath, 
and then, as though the movement had 
awakened her, Mrs. Lovyes stepped in 
between the two men, with an arm out- 
stretched on either side to keep them 
apart. 

“* Wait!’ she ‘For what is it 
that you fight? Not, indeed, for me. 
To you, my husband, I will no more 
belong; to you, my lover, I cannot. My 
woman’s pride, my woman’s honour— 
those two things are mine to keep.’ 

““So she stood casting about for an 
issue, while the brothers glowered at one 
another across her. It was evident that 
if she left them alone they would fight, 
and fight to the death. She turned to 
Robert. 

‘“** You meant to live on Tresco here at 


said. 


my gates, unknown to me; but you could 
not.’ 


***T could not,’ he answered. ‘In the 
old days you had spoken so much of 
Scilly—every island reminded me—and I 
saw you every day.’ 

‘*T couldread the thought passing through 
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her mind. It would not serve for her to 
live beside them, visible to them cach day. 
Sooner or later they would come to grips. 
And then her face flushed as the notion of 
her great sacrifice came to her. 

‘“**T see but the one way,’ she said. ‘I 
will go into the house that you, Robert, 
have built. Neither you nor John shall 
see me, but, none the less, I shall live 
between you, holding you apart, as my 
hands do now. I give my life to you so 
truly that from this night no one shall see 
my face. You, John, shall live on here at 
Merchant’s Point. Robert, you at your 
cottage, and every day you will bring me 
food and water and leave it at my door.’ 

“The two men fell back shamefaced. 
They protested they would part and put 
the world between them; but she would 
not trust them. I think, too, the notion of 
her sacrifice grew on her as she thought 
of it. For women are tenacious of sacrifice 
even as men are of revenge. And in the 
end she had her way. That night Robert 
Lovyes nailed the boards across the 
windows, and brought the door-key back 
to her; and that night, twenty years ago, 
she crossed the threshold. No man has 
seen her since. But, none the less, for 
twenty years she has lived between the 
brothers, keeping them apart.” 

This was the story which Mr. Wyeth 
told me as we sat over our pipes, and the 
next day I set off on my journey back to 
London. The conclusion of the affair I 
witnessed myself. For a year later we 
received a letter from Mr. Robert, asking 
that a large sum of money should be for- 
warded to him. Being curious to learn 
the reason for his demand, I carried the 
sum to Tresco myself. Mr. John Lovyes 
had died a month before, and I reached 
the island on Mr. Robert’s wedding- 
day. I was present at the ceremony. 
He was now dressed in a manner 
which befitted his station—an old man 
bent and bowed, but still handsome, and 
he bore upon his arm a tall woman, grey- 
haired and very pale, yet with the traces of 
great beauty. As the parson laid her hand 
in her husband’s, I heard her whisper to 
him, ‘* Dust to Dust.” 
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STUDIES AND SKETCHES 
His Desut As A GENERAL. 
HERE was little in the aspect of 
Bonaparte when on the eve of his 
first campaign to indicate the great com- 
mander. He was still a mere lad, a frail, 
fragile youth, short in stature, of exceed- 
ing slimness, “‘so thin, indeed, as to 
inspire pity.” ‘ The thinnest and queerest 
being I ever saw,” says a contemporary. 
But viewed and known more closely, there 
were signs that he was no ordinary man. 
His keen, clear eyes pierced like a sword, 
and read people’s inmost thoughts. He 
imposed his strong personality on every- 
one at once ; his imperious manner, abrupt 
gestures, authoritative voice, dominated 
them ; his moral grip was firm, tenacious, 


unrelaxing. He was very much the master; 


absolute, domineering, dictatorial, deter- 
mined to be immediately and implicitly 
obeyed. 

It is interesting to note how quickly, yet 
how quietly, he assumed his position as 
chief. There were many in the army who 
resented his appointment ; older soldiers, 
men who had seen more, done more. He 
was ridiculed as a creature of Barras; a 
street General, one who had never been in 
the field, a mere mathematician who made 
up by boasting for his want of knowledge 
and experience. On his way south he dined 
at the table of General Gassendi, and 
among the guests was a Colonel of 
Engineers, who wrote to Paris asking 
‘‘who was this little braggart who talked 
of sweeping away the enemy in less than 
six weeks ?” The question was passed on 
to Carnot, who replied that the little man 
in question was quite likely to keep his 
word. The same carping, contemptuous 
spirit animated the officers he was to 
command. Augereau, till now much his 
senior, goes before him blustering and 
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THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 
insubordinate, to leave his presence com- 
pletely cowed. He confessed the little 
General terrified him. Masséna admitted 
that he was awed by the first glance. 
““That devil of a man fascinates me in a 
way I cannot account for,” said General 
Vandamme, a coarse old Revolutionary 
General; ‘‘I tremble before him like a 
child.” Lavalette, a relative of Josephine’s, 
records that Bonaparte’s regard was so 
firm and so fixed that “I felt myself turn- 
ing pale when he spoke to me.” No 
doubt the young man called thus early to 
high functions realised that he must 
assume this austere and terrible air if he 
was to exercise command over others. 
There was an end now of all familiarity 
even with old friends. Admiral Decres 
called on him as he passed through Toulon, 
expecting to find him the same old com- 
rade, and was put at once in his place. 
‘“*T was about to rush forward, when the 
attitude, the look, the tone of the voice 
arrested me. . . . I never tried again to 
overstep the line he had drawn between us.” 
The little parvenu General, as some still 
called him, soon showed his quality. The 
troops he was sent to command were in 
rags, half-starved ; he appeals at once to 
their appetites, securing in advance their 
most strenuous efforts in a campaign that 
promised them everything. ‘“‘ Rich pro- 
vinces and great cities will be in your 
power; you will find there [in Italy} 
henour, glory, and wealth.” He preached, 
in fact, the doctrines of pillage, brigandage, 
and spoliation, which, by his surprising 
victories, he was so soon able to put 
into effect. The old fine theories of the 
French Revolution were now cast com- 
pletely to the winds. This new leader 
of the soldiers of the Republic no 
longer made pretence of extending the 
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immortal principles of liberty and frater- 
nity; Italy was not held up to them asa 
country to be freed, but as a prey to be 
seized and plundered. 

Bonaparte carried with him detailed 
instructions from the Directory as to his 
plan of campaign. It was in a measure 
his own plan ; but it stopped short of what, 
with his consummate military judgment, he 
knew was necessary for perfect success. 
The Directory desired him to cross the 
Apennines, separate the two armies 
opposed to him, the Piedmontese and the 
Austrian, force the first back on Turin, 
and then, by an advance upon Milan, 
drive the second out of Lombardy. As to 
the early operations, Bonaparte was in 
accord with his masters, but he saw clearly 
that the last part of the scheme was 
strategically wrong. It would be unsafe 
to leave the Piedmontese in his rear, 
unless they had been first utterly crushed. 
Moreover, Genoa was all but openly 
hostiie, and in the move on Lombardy 
would have threatened his right flank. 
We shall soon see that the young General 
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was not to be tied by his orders, least of 
all by those he knew to be faulty and 
involving grave risk. 

The allied forces outnumbered those 
of the French. Colli, the Piedmontese 
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General, commanded 20,000 men; Beau- 
lieu, the Austrian, had nearly 40,000. But 
the superiority in numbers was counter- 
balanced by the independent rdle each 
was called upon to fulfil. Each had to 
cover its own territory with bases widely 
apart and divergent lines of communi- 
cation, for Colli on Turin, and for Beau- 
lieu on Milan and the Tyrol. The very 
nature of these inevitable positions greatly 
militated against united action. The 
French army, on the other hand, although 
smaller, was more compactly held. It 
numbered no more than 36,000 or 38,000 
men, according to the best accounts. But 
although in poor case as regards supplies 
and munitions of war, they were hardy, 
well - seasoned troops, who had _ been 
campaigning for three years; full of 
enthusiasm, eager to descend from the 
bleak mountains into the fertile plains of 
Italy ; led by many excellent officers, some 
good Generals who became more famous 
under Napoleon, and many others still in 
the junior ranks, such as Junot, Murat, 
Marmont, Lannes, Victor, Suchet, and 
Berthier, whose names are indissolubly 
associated with their chief’s glory. 

Bonaparte’s great aim was to strike in 
between the allied armies, very much as 
he did twenty years later in the campaign 
of Waterloo, the positions of Wellington 
and Bliicher having in some _ respect 
repeated those of Colli and Beaulieu in 
1796. This would give him the advantage 
of ‘interior lines,” a term in military 
science indicating a central position from 
which a General can move by the radius 
by the shortest line, in fact, against 
enemies who can only act and communicate 
by the circumference. 

At the opening of the campaign the 
Allies held their principal strength at the 
extremities of this long line. On their 
right, Colli was chiefly about Ceva, 
opposite the Pass of Ormea; on their 
left, Beaulieu was at Voltaggio, Ovada, 
and Sassello, and reaching through the 
Bochetta Pass towards Genoa and the 
seacoast. The Austrian centre was but 
weakly held, mostly about Dego, where 
d’Argenteau was in touch with the Pied- 
montese under Provera at Millesimo. 
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The French, when Bonaparte assumed 
command, occupied the whole length of 
the Eastern Riviera from Voltri, near 
Genoa, back to the passes above Nice, 
as follows— 

1. Laharpe, on the left, 8000 men, at 
Savona with the brigade of Cervoni pushed 
forward to Voltri. 

2. The centre was made up of Masséna, 
8000, at Cadibona, and Augereau, 8000, at 
San Giacomo. 

3. To the right, Serrurier, 7000, held 
the Pass of Ormea, and beyond him 
two divisions, Macquart’s and Garnier’s, 
watched the Col di Tenda. 

It was Bonaparte’s intention to force 
the Austrian centre, drawing together 
and concentrating the three divisions— 
Laharpe’s, Masséna’s, and Augereau’s—for 
the purpose, while the passes of Ormea 
and the Col di Tenda were securely held 
by his other divisions on the left. 

It will be interesting to describe this, 
Bonaparte’s first independent campaign, 
in some detail. It so well illustrates his 
methods and his native genius for war, 
that it may be taken as typical of much 
that was to follow. 

April zo. Beaulieu, in obedience to 
orders from the Aulic Council in Vienna, 
took the offensive, advancing in person 
against Cervoni, who stood firm at Voltri 
till the night of the 11th, then fell back on 
Laharpe. At the same time the Austrian 
General, d’Argenteau, was to march by 
Montenotte on Savona. The effect of 
these moves, as Beaulieu hoped, would 
be to envelop and cut off Laharpe. 

April 11. D’Argenteau’s advance was 
checked by the gallant stand made bya 
small force under Colonel Rampon. He 
fought all day, but made no impression, 
and paused at sundown, meaning to renew 
the attack on the morrow; but that night 
his fate was sealed. Now, Bonaparte’s 
masterly strategy, well seconded by the 
activity and rapid marching of his troops, 
concentrated three divisions, 24,000, on 
d’Argenteau’s force of 10,000, and all but 
destroyed it. 

It was a fine example of the great 
military maxim—to bring superior masses 


upon an enemy’s fractions. On the night 
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of the 11th, Laharpe took post behind 
the redoubt above mentioned; Masséna 
marched by Cairo on Sassello, where he 


turned to take d’Argenteau in flank and 
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rear; Augereau also moved on Cairo to 
interpose between the Piedmontese, then 
reinforce Masséna. 

April 12. D’Argenteau was attacked in 
force and dispersed. 

April 13. Beaulieu learnt what had 
happened, and tried to concentrate his 
remaining forces on Dego. On this day 
Augereau and Masséna, combined, turned 
on the Piedmontese, defeated them at 
Millesimo, and drove them back on Ceva, 
Provera’s division being made prisoners. 

April 14. Bonaparte attacked Beaulieu 
and beat him at Dego, obliging him to 
retire on Acqui, thus hopelessly widening 
the distance between the Allies, who were 
now completely separated. In four days’ 
fighting he had secured the great object 
of the campaign ; his two opponents were 
falling back in opposite directions, and he 
was in between, master of both roads, able 
and ready to attack by either line. 

The Directory’s orders had been, if he 
reached this point, to leave the Pied- 
montese, and turn all his attention upon 
the Austrians. The conclusive military 
arguments against this step have already 
been given, and Bonaparte, counting on 
the pardon that would surely beaccorded to 
fresh triumphs, chose the right course, which 
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From the Picture by Baron Gros in the Louvre. 
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was first to overwhelm the Piedmontese. 
Laharpe was posted at San Benedetto to 
repel any relieving movement by the 
Austrians. Bonaparte then drew Serrurier 
to him from Garessio, and pressed the 
Piedmontese home. Theirarmy, evacuating 
the entrenched camp of Ceva, fell back on 
Mondovi, where, on the 21st April, Bona- 
parte won another battle. On the 23rd 
Colli asked for an armistice, which was 
sternly refused. On the 25th Bonaparte, 
advancing unopposed, was at Cherasco, 
within thirty miles of Turin. 

This whirlwind of victory produced con- 
sternation in the city, and pressure was put 
upon the King to make peace. Not that 
his case was at all desperate. Turin could 
have stood a siege ; the Piedmontese army 
was still strong—it had a numerous artillery 
and first-rate cavalry. But terror carried 
the day, and the country surrendered at 
discretion, gave up its fortresses and its 
roads, reduced its army, and discharged the 
militia. Bonaparte profited more than by 
actual conquest, which might have been 
arduous and prolonged. Yet he had been 
expressly forbidden to treat with sovereign 
powers, and he had to excuse himself to 
the Directory. He did so by urging that, 
although his colleagues, his fellow Generals, 
and the Civil Commissioners approved of 
the suspension of arms, the agreement 
could be cancelled by the Government if 
they chose. At the same time, he quietly 
adds that he has gone in pursuit of 
Beaulieu, and hopes soon to enter the 
Tyrol and lend a hand to the armies on the 
Rhine. 

Let us follow his conquering course, 
leaving aside for the moment the grave 
considerations raised by his conduct in 
this first revelation of himself: his defi- 
ance of the Directory, his astute bids 
for popularity in France and with the army, 
his exactions and oppressions of the subject 
peoples on whom he laid his heavy hand. 
The campaign so happily ended had lasted 
but eighteen days—from the roth to the 
28th April. Within a week he was again 
in the field, marching on Piacenza, where 
he crossed the Po. Beaulieu looked for 
him higher up, at Valenza, mainly because 
permission to cross there was expressly 
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demanded in the treaty with Piedmont, 
But at Piacenza he turned the lines of the 
Ticino and the Po, thus compromising 
Beaulieu’s position at Milan, who now fell 
back behind the Adda. Here Bonaparte 
came upon the enemy at Lodi, where he 
forced a passage in a brilliant feat of arms, 
a victory cheaply earned, which yet com- 
pletely demoralised the Austrians. Beaulieu 
having abandoned Milan and withdrawn 
behind the Mincio, Bonaparte entered the 
capital, and Lombardy became the prize 
of another short week’s successful cam- 
paigning. 

There could be no question of the com- 
manding talents that with magical rapidity 
scored such triumphs as these. Bonaparte 
established his right to be deemed a great 
soldier from this, the outset of his career. 
He possessed, indeed, the highest attributes 
of leadership, and, in the most pronounced 
degree, a profound insight into the true 
and really unchanging principles of 
warfare, sound strategical judgment in 
choosing his plan of campaign, extraor- 
dinary force and promptitude in striking 
decisive blows. His personal ascendancy 
was marvellous; no General has excelled 
him in appealing to the imagination of 
his troops, in winning their unhesitating 
devotion. No one knew better, and yet 
almost instinctively, how to evoke their 
heroism, how to rouse them to the finest 
efforts. He could play upon their best 
feelings; he showed himself freely, and 
appeared to take keen personal interest in 
every unit, every individual—their doings, 
their achievements; he knew every regi- 
ment and its exploits; recognised and 
rewarded merit on the spot. Mixing with 
the troops continually, sharing their toils, 
their bivouacs, their dangers, he became 
one with them, comrade as well as leader, 
the beloved “ Petit Caporal,” who asked 
none to go where he would not lead the 
way—a way that ended always in victory. 
He soon showed that he could keep his 
promises. His proclamations were notempty 
bombast. Italy was to be their reward, and 
it soon was. He showed them the rich 
plains, the great cities that studded them, 
offering them as prizes, which with aston- 
ishing completeness he quickly put at 
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their disposal. The surest road to the 
hearts of the soldiery of any time or 
country is along a series of unbroken mili- 
The victorious General 
can always count upon the boundless 
enthusiasm of his foliowers. But Bona- 
parte held the allegiance of his by more 
than the high-sounding but often empty 
bribe of military glory. 
more 


tary successes. 


His gifts were 
substantial, more material. What 
his men captured he allowed them (at 
least, fora time) to enjoy. That he had 
evoked and fostered a spirit of greed, a 
lust for rapine and bloodshed that could 
only be satisfied by shameful excesses, is 
the chief blot upon his fame in this first 
invasion of Italy; and he was himself, 
although for the State and not for personal 
aggrandisement, the biggest brigand of 
them all. 

Very early in the campaign he saw his 
mistake, and, although the blame was his, 
strove with great severity to correct it. 
The scenes of pillage and spoliation, he 
wrote to the Directory, made him ‘ blush 
to be a man.” 
or I must 
thieves.” 
shot, but 
only it 


“‘T will restore order, 
cease to command these 
So officers were broken, soldiers 
the pillage did not cease; 
was carried on now by the 
General-in-Chief, systematised and regu- 
lated, and on a much wider 
scale. Tremendous war-taxes and in- 
demnities were levied on the hapless 
Italian people. Sardinia gave up her 
fortresses, and was plundered by the war- 
commissaries of supplies and munitions 
of war. From others he took hard cash. 
From Genoa he took fifteen millions of 
francs; from Austrian Lombardy twenty 
millions, with large subsidies in horses, 
clothing, and supplies ; from Modena ten 
millions ; from Parma several more, from 
Rome later on twenty-one millions, and 
so on. 


very 


They might rise in revolt against 
these iniquitous exactions—so much the 
worse for them. The inhabitants of Lom- 
bardy, relieved from foreign domination, 
welcomed the French as deliverers, and, 


being scon undeceived, were rash enough 


to fly to arms in protest. At Pavia an 
insurrection was suppressed under circum- 


stances of the utmost cruelty. Everyone 
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taken with arms in his hands was shot; 
every house in which weapons were found 
was burned. Four hundred hostages 
chosen from among the first families of 
Lombardy were exiled to France. Such 
high-handed proceedings were sufficient 
to change, within one short week, all 
friendly sentiments into deep-seated, un- 
dying hate. 

The French “loot” in Italy comprised 
all sorts of valuables, jewellery, gold and 
silver plate, church ornaments, priceless 
works of art, pictures and statuary, the 
inherited glory of the cradle of the Arts. 
This last, a shameful abuse of the right 
of conquest never hitherto practised by 
civilised nations, the French had already 
tried in Holland and Belgium; but Bona- 
parte now carried it to its furthest limits. 
As early as May 1, three weeks after the 
opening of the campaign, he instructed 
the French Minister at Genoa to provide 
him with detailed lists of the chief works 
of art to be found in the great Italian 
cities. A few days later he writes to 
Carnot : ‘I send you twenty pictures by 
the first masters—Correggio and Michael 
Angelo.” At the same time, he asks the 
Directory to let him have three or 
four well-known artists who could be 
usefully employed in choosing the most 
suitable pictures and objects of vertu to be 
forwarded to Paris. On May 19 it is 
ordered that an agent shall be attached to 
the French army in Italy “‘to extract and 
send home the objects of art and science 
found in the conquered towns or accorded 
by the powers in virtue of treaties or 
suspensions of arms.” Again, in June, he 
reports that Monge, Berthollet, and Thouin 
are at Pavia, where “they are busy enrich- 
ing our Jardin des Plantes and Cabinets 
of Natural History.” “I imagine they 
will not forget a complete collection of 
serpents, which seemed to me worthy of 
making the voyage.” He promises them 
an abundant harvest in Bologna. On 
July 2 he writes: “Eighty wagons left 
yesterday laden with hemp and silk,” the 
former with much timber was for use in 
the shipbuilding yards of the Republic ; “I 
am collecting all the jewels and silver 
plate at Tortona. We are much 
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embarrassed as to what to select at Rome. 
The statues can only be transported by 
sea, and it would be dangerous to trust 
them on board ship.” For Nelson was in 
command of the Mediterranean. 

The man could fill the empty 
coffers of France with such timely contri- 
butions was in a position to laugh at the 
Directory when they dared to take him to 
task. At first they resented his masterful- 
ness, his insolence in defying their orders, 
and, more than ever jealous of him, were 
resolved to clip his wings by dividing the 


who 
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quick as my thought.” 
untrammelled ; 


But he must be 
if Government Commis- 
sioners have the right to be consulted, if 
they can change his movements and give 
or take troops from him, ‘‘ expect no more 


of any value.” He tells the Directory 
they must have a General who possesses 
their entire confidence. “If it is not I, 
I am sorry for it, but I shall redouble my 


zeal in the post you confide to me.” 


“Kellerman,” he writes the same day to 
Carnot, “‘ will command the army as well 
as I can 


. . but I think that to join him 











Italian command. Four days after Lodi 
received this news in a 
despatch, which gave one half, to be called 
the Army of Lombardy, to Kellerman, and 
ordered Bonaparte, with the other, to 
march by the coast on Leghorn, Rome, 
and Tuscany. The young General would 
brook no equal; his answer, in firm but 
respectful language, was to place his resig- 
nation in the hands of his chiefs. Unity 


(May 14) he 


of command was indispensable to success 
““A single General is not only 
is essential. . . . I should 
have done nothing of value if I had been 
obliged to reconcile my plans with those 
of another . 


in war. 
necessary, it 


- my action has been as 


THE VICTORIOUS BONAPARTE’S PASSAGE OVER THE BRIDGE OF LODI, MAY I0, 1796. 


and me in Italy would be to sacrifice 
everything. I cannot willingly serve with a 
man who believes himself the first General 
in Europe; besides, I consider that one 
bad General is better than two good ones.” 

As these protests were accompanied 
with the news of the occupation of Lom- 
bardy, and the promises, soon fulfilled, of 
large consignments in specie and valuable 
goods, the Directory thought twice before 
they dispossessed so useful, albeit so 
alarmingly insubordinate, a lieutenant. A 
fortnight later they had reconsidered their 
proposal; had withdrawn their orders to 
attack Rome and Naples; had left Bona- 
parte practically a free hand. He had 
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probably counted upon this; he knew that 
he was too strong to be trifled with, that 
he wielded almost independent authority ; 
that the Government, or its representatives, 
could not control his policy. As he told 
Miot de Melito, ‘‘I do what I please.” 
As regards immediate advantage, the 
wisdom of giving him carte blanche was 
soon apparent. He was not to be diverted 
from the true line. It was of the first 
importance to overthrow the power of 
Austria in Italy. After that the smaller 
States might be easily dealt with. 

The operations that followed were of 
the same prompt and decisive character, 
based upon the same masterly and unerring 
comprehension of the true elements of 
success in war. Nor did Bonaparte hesitate 
to set international law at defiance, and, 
when it suited his plans, to violate the 
neutrality of Venice. Beaulieu now held 
the line of the Mincio and the fortress of 
Mantua, the last Austrian stronghold in 
Italy. Bonaparte threw his left forward 


and occupied Brescia, on Venetian terri- 
tory, aiming, as it seemed, at Beaulieu’s 
retreat into the Tyrol. 


That General 
then retaliated by seizing Peschiera, 
also on Venetian territory, which would 
strengthen his line of defence; his left 
being at Mantua, his right now at 
Peschiera, his centre at Borghetto. Bona- 
parte, making a feint against the Austrian 
right, drew hither the bulk of Beaulieu’s 
army, and, by an astonishing night march, 
put in practice one of his favourite 
devices—that of falling like a thunderbolt 
upon the weakened centre—broke through, 
and fairly drove Beaulieu out of Italy. 
After that the French were able to seize 
the line of the Adige, a still further 
violation of Venetian neutrality; but it 
was the strongest line of defence to the 
northward, and when in possession of it, 
Bonaparte was safe to turn back and 
dispose of the rest of Italy. 

Naples now made submission; the 
Pope essayed to treat, and was permitted 
to buy peace, although the Directory had 
forbidden Bonaparte to make any con- 
cessions to either Power. Only one 
sovereign State remained independent of 
France, and that was Tuscany, whose Grand 
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Duke was on friendly terms with the 
Directory. But Tuscany was weak, and 
it owned Leghorn, a prosperous port full 
of British shipping, all laden with rich 
freights, as it was supposed. A French 
division now marched through Pistoja, 
ostensibly moving on Rome; it took the 
route by Sienna instead of Florence, at 
the earnest request of the Grand Duke ; 
but turned suddenly on Leghorn and 
seized it. The booty was disappointing : 
the British ships, warned in time, had 
gone to sea. But Tuscany was at the 
mercy of France, and now, the citadel of 
Milan having fallen, Italy was entirely at 
the mercy of Bonaparte. 

Austria was by no means content to 
surrender the Italian possessions, and gave 
Bonaparte constant occupation in meeting 
her repeated and well-sustained efforts to 
succour Mantua, which held out, indeed, 
until February 1797. The first attempt 
was made by General Wurmser, an old 
General distinguished on the Rhine, who 
burst through the Tyrol with an army of 
70,000 men. He advanced on three lines 
widely apart, and thus offered himself to 
be beaten in detail by the superior strategy 
of his enterprising foe. Bonaparte’s 
situation might easily have become de- 
sperate; but he broke up instantly from 
before Mantua, sacrificing his siege train, 
and carried his whole army to attack the 
first Austrian column, that under Quas- 
danowich, which was striking at his most 
vital point—his communications with 
Milan. He caught up Quasdanowich, and 
overwhelmed him at Lonato before the 
other two Austrian corps could reach and 
reinforce him. Wurmser, who was bring- 
ing them up a little tardily, was next 
encountered and beaten at Castiglione: 
but for the fatigue of the French troops 
the Austrian army would have been 
annihilated. Wurmser escaped into the 
Tyrol, and presently re-entering Italy by 
the Valley of the Brenta, was again 
defeated at Bassano, after which, with his 
shattered forces, he retreated into Mantua. 
The relief of this stronghold was the 
sole advantage gained by Austria in this 
campaign. 

By October 1796 another Austrian army, 
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50,000 strong, largely composed of recruits, 
was assembled, and Italy was again in- 
vaded. Alvinzi, with 40,000, was on the 
Piave about Belluno ; Davidowich, with 
18,000, advanced through the Tyrol; and 
the two were to unite before Verona. 
Bonaparte was now superior in numbers; 
he had received reinforcements; and the 
creation of the Italian legions had released 
the French garrisons in the conquered 
fortresses. Yet in this campaign the tide 
of fortune almost turned. At the first 
onset he met and defeated Alvinzi between 
Vicenza and Bassano, but Davidowich had 
pressed back the French force from Trent, 
and, threatening to take the line of the 
Adige in reverse, would have cut off 
Bonaparte’s retreat. He abandoned, there- 
fore the advantage gained over Alvinzi, 
and hastily retired to save his communi- 
cations. After that he concentrated a 
Verona, where Alvinzi had followed, and 
was in an entrenched position upon the 
heights of Caldiero. Bonaparte attacked 
them, and was repulsed. Now, for the first 
time in Italy, he was in grave peril. His 
rear was not safe, the garrison of Mantua 
harassed him with fierce sorties, Alvinzi 
in front threatened to enclose and besiege 
him in Verona. 

He met his danger with a bold stroke. 
Evacuating Verona during the night, he 
carried his main army to Ronco, far down 
the Adige, where he took Alvinzi in the 
rear and nullified the entrenchments of 
Caldiero. Then followed the three days 
fighting at the bridge of Arcola, over the 
Alpone, a small tributary of the Adige. 
Here the enemy had thrown up a bridge- 
head, and held it so tenaciously that 
Alvinzi was enabled to retreat from 
Caldiero. Next day Bonaparte, seeming 
to retreat, drew the Austrians down on 
him, and engaged them to their dis- 
advantage. The third day he attacked 
and beat them at Arcola, but in an 
action long and hotly contested. At last 
Alvinzi was driven back. Davidowich, 
on the other hand, had gained a success 
on the side of Trent, but having too long 
delayed his attack instead of compromising 
Bonaparte in his advanced position, he 
was compelled to fall back into the Tyrol. 
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It is said that the happy issue of this 
nearly adverse campaign first confirmed 
Bonaparte in the opinion, so often after- 
wards expressed, that he had been born 
under a lucky star. 

Still, Austria showed surprising vitality, 
and renewed the contest the following 
year. Early in January, Alvinzi was 
entrusted with a new invasion. He was 
to advance now by the valley of the Trent 
with the main army, while a strong 
demonstration by a smaller force was to 
distract Bonaparte’s attention on the lower 
Adige, aiming at the relief of Mantua. 
Bonaparte was in some doubt which was 
the true line of attack, but he had himself 
concentrated at Verona, midway between 
the two, till certain news reached him that 
Alvinzi’s was the principal danger. All 
the available French divisions were directed 
upon Rivoli, where Alvinzi, thinking that he 
had only one—that of Joubert—before 
him, brought on the battle of Rivoli, and 
was almost destroyed. Meanwhile, upon 
the other line, Mantua had been relieved, 
but Bonaparte flew back, and fought 
another successful engagement. In the 
end, Mantua surrendered. 

Last of all, the French became the 
aggressors, and carried the war across 
the Austrian frontier. Bonaparte, in the 
campaign of 1797, aimed at Vienna, the 
very heart of the Empire. Once more 
Austria gathered together her forces, and 
entrusted them to the Archduke Charles, 
her best General, who had but just 
triumphed over Moreau and Jourdan in 
a series of masterly movements on the 
Rhine. Had the Archduke followed his 
own genius he would have held the Tyrol, 
but he was ordered to cover Trieste. 
Bonaparte, despite the winter snows, took 
the straightest road to Vienna, through 
Carinthia and Styria, and meeting the 
Archduke en route dislodged him success- 
ively from the lines of the Tagliamento 
and the Isonzo. He held on as far as 
Leoben, where he agreed to an armistice, 
and the preliminaries to the peace of 
Leoben, or, more exactly, of Campo 
Formio, were signed. Except for the 
shameful spoliation of Venice, his work 
was over. 
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In all this the man has been obscured 
by, swallowed up in, the victorious 
General. But he was already more than 


the brilliantly successful soldier. The 
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contempt was unmeasured, as seen in his 
words and “Do you think I 
triumph in Italy to benefit those lawyers in 
Paris ?” he asked derisively. He arrogated 


deeds: 
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little parvenu Corsican, with no heritage 
but his sword, had used it to such good 
purpose that within one short year he had 
become the arbiter of nations, holding the 
fate of princes and peoples in the hollow of 


his hand. He was now a power to reckon 
with, respected with a holy horror through- 
out Europe, a new force that might carry 
all before it. ‘Iam only just beginning,” 
he whispered to his devoted Junot. Every 
day a new horizon opened before him, and 
he hardly knew where and how far he 
might go. It be that ideas of 
sovereign power had not taken definite 
shape, but he was greatly pleased when the 
Milanese lady told him she had dreamt he 
was King of Italy. Seeing that a full year 
later he sought to carve out an empire for 
himself in the Far East, he can hardly 
have hoped, as yet, to become the master 
of France. 

But he had 
to defy the 


may 


set himself up 


his 


already 
Directory, for whom 


complete independence, claimed to act as 
a dictator, usurping functions the Directory 
never meant he should exercise. His 
supremacy was shown in his treating direct 
with sovereign Powers: in his formation, 
proprio motu, of the Cispadane Republic ; 
in his first ignoring, then thwarting, at 
last making subservient to his will, the 
Political Officer, General Clarke, whom the 
Directory sent to control his proceedings. 
Whatever ambitious projects were now 
incubating in his capacious brain, they 
went certainly far beyond the consolida- 
tion of the French Republic. He saw no 
sufficient prize for himself in that. He 
openly declared that a Republican form of 
Government was unsuited to the French 
people. ‘‘They want a chief—a chief 
crowned with glory,” he often said; a 
man, in short, like himself, who would 
gratify their pride, but, leaving them only 
empty puppets to play with, would wield 
absolute authority. It is absurd to 
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suppose that even in Italy he had not 
already calculated the chances of winning 
supreme power. 

As his influence grew, so did his im- 
portance and the State he kept up. His 
Court at Milan was semi-regal in its out- 
ward forms and observances. Bourrienne, 
who now joined him, found him “ great 
and powerful, surrounded with homage and 
glory.” The old friend made no attempt 
to raise the barrier, to claim any equality ; 
he kept a discreet distance from his chief, 
and gave up the familiar “thee” and 
“thou.” Yet in private life Bonaparte 
lived simply, with a perhaps studied 
austerity of morals and demeanour. He 
was anxious, a little late in the day, to 
remedy the evils he had himself called 
into existence—the systematic plunder and 
spoliation that so long prevailed. We find 
him refusing with all the indignation of 
outraged virtue the special gift offered him 
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chosen, he might have amassed a gigantic 
fortune in Italy. Everyone about him did 
so, Often by his soon 
laughed away the scrupulousness of some, 
the fleur de deélicatesse that kept them from 
filling their pockets. His own share was 
said to be no more than £120,000, of 
which he brought less than half back to 
Paris. <A great portion of this, if we are 
to believe Bourrienne, was derived from 
the quicksilver-mines of Idria, which he 
seized in his advance through Carniola 
against the Archduke Charles. 

Yet one gathering sore rankled con- 
stantly in his heart, embittering all his 
triumphs. 
bridegroom tore himself from his wife’s 
arms; how, amid all the anxieties and 
distractions of his command, his first and 
last thought was for Josephine. His love- 
letters from Italy are models of impassioned 
eloquence. ‘‘ Any woman,” says prudish 


advice, for he 


We have seen how the young 
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TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF THE FRENCH INTO VENICE, MAY 1797. 


hy the Duke of Modena. Salicetti had 
strongly urged him to accept these four 
millions of francs. ‘‘ Thank you,” said 
Bonaparte, “‘ but I am not going to sell 
myself for that sum.” No doubt, had he 


Madame de Remusat, “ would have been 
proud to receive them.” Yet Josephine 
scarcely answered them. Again and again 
he implored her to come out and join 
him. The gay Creole much preferred 
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Paris and its round of gaieties ; the incense 
poured before her as ‘‘ Madame Bonaparte,” 
the enthusiastic cheers of the populace 
when she appeared in the streets, the 
gratifying nickname of ‘‘ Notre Dame des 
Victoires.” She invented all sorts of 
excuses to postpone departure, pretended 
to be enceinfe; to be too ill to travel. Then 
Junot came on the scene, having brought 
trophies to lay before the Directory. And 
Josephine was afraid to let him return 
to Italy without her. Bonaparte received 
her with transports which were but coldly 
returned. One short week of bliss and 
they were again separated. The General 
hurried off to fight Beaulieu; when he 
flew back to his wife, he missed her—she 
had gone without notice, and on some small 
pleasure jaunt, to Genoa. 

Soon, in the frequent absences of 
Bonaparte, another and more serious cause 
of difference arose to sap his happiness. 
Whether Josephine was than 
frivolous may never be definitely decided, 
but she certainly was an arrant flirt. The 


worse 


GENERAL BONAPARTE, 
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General-in-Chief had rivals, chief among 
them a gallant young hussar, Hippolyte 
Charles, General Le Clerc’s aide-de-camp ; 
“an amusing youth,” according to the 
chroniclers of the time, for whom Josephine 
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is said to have had an especial /endresse. 
This episode was possibly exaggerated 
to her disadvantage, for we know that 
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Josephine was detested and much maligned 
by Bonaparte’s. family: but the affair ended 
in his expulsion of Charles from the Army 
of Italy. Bonaparte was, in truth, jealous 
of everyone at that time. 

This ardent love began to abate in Italy 
under the shocks of indifference, if not 
positive ill-usage. We may see the grow- 
ing change in the altered tone of the 
correspondence which still flowed from 
the camp to the court when they were 
parted by active service. It is asserted by 
some writers that Bonaparte was tempted 
by the proofs of his wife’s unworthiness to 
put her away from him, but that he dreaded 
the outburst of ridicule that would over- 
whelm the ‘conquering spirit,” and 
preferred to wash his dirty linen at 
home. Here, again, there is probably 
exaggeration. Napoleon, whatever cause 
of complaint he may have had against her, 
never lost his attachment to Josephine. 
They agreed to differ; he went his own 
way, and was, as we know, involved in 
many serious affaires de ceur, but he liked 
his wife to the very last. He was, indeed, 
as all his actions proved, constant in his 
affections to his own belongings. His 
munificent kindness to his own family is 
one of the best and most saving traits in 
his character. 











URNHAM was a thorny man. His 

cleverness, which was considerable, 
drove him rather to sarcasm than to sym- 
pathy. He knew the world well, and had 
a contempt for it. Very strong in character 
himself, he was disposed to believe those 
about him very weak, and, as he was 
naturally outspoken, he took no pains 
whatever to conceal a view which could 
scarcely render him popular with the 
general public. Yet, Burnham had his 
friends, chiefly men, and they were not 
inclined to desert him, although in trying 
moments they sometimes compared him 
unfavourably with all the famous bad- 
tempered characters of history. As to 
women, many of them found Burnham 
very attractive. He was one of the large, 
loose-limbed, raw-boned giants in whom 
the weaker sex personify strength. In 
his rugged features there was a certain 
grim beauty, and the fires that now and 
then blazed up in his deep-set eyes seemed 
to betoken a nature to which passion was 
no stranger—a nature that could feel 
deeply and suffer bravely. In fact, Burn- 
ham could calmly suffer pain, but not 
small annoyances, or the trivial interrup- 
tions to continuity of thought and conduct 
that swarm, like ants, on the ant-hills of 
social life. As a young man he had been 
in Parliament, and had shown great ability, 
but he was so cantankerous that he could 
never get into a Ministry, despite the 
influence of his father, Lord Shaw, a 
Peer who, it was_ said, gave so much 
money to the Conservative cause that he 
never had enough left to buy himself a 
new hat or a decent pair of boots. Very 
possibly it was the period he spent in the 
House which developed in Burnham one 
of his most prominent characteristics—a 
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hatred of chatter. Not even the late Mr. 
Carlyle appreciated a rich and mellow 
silence more keenly than Derrick Burn- 


ham. He bathed in it, like a big boy in 
the sea. He gloried in it with a sense of 


physical well-being. Loving silence so 
much, need it be stated that Burnham was 
no ladies’ man? Born a _ pronounced 
bachelor, he remained single at the mature 
age of forty-two, and Lord Shaw began to 
grow feeble in fear of seeing his title 
perish, his peerage go down into the dust. 
For Burnham was his only son and the last 
of his name. 

After giving up politics—in a most 
characteristic address to his astounded 
constituents—Burnham proceeded to shake 
the dust of London vigorously from his 
feet. He disappeared from his country 
and made many wanderings, so many 
indeed that -he gained among his friends 
the name of the Darwaysh, a title 
that seemed specially appropriate to a 
man who was not only. a chartered 
vagabond, but one who could inspire fear 
without weapons, and who was essentially 
haughty if not actually offensive. For a 
long while Burnham was away. Now a 
rumour reached London that he was in 
Persia, then that, finding the subjects of 
the Shah intolerably garrulous, he had fled 
into India. Apparently only the fear of talk- 
ative Mahatmas kept him from an attempt 
to explore Tibet, and eventually the Great 
Sahara Desert received him into her ample 
bosom, and in a prolonged camp life 
Burnham developed to an almost danger- 
ous extent his passion for the peace of 
which modern existence is the avowed 
enemy. From Sahara he came back to 


England, and turned up one day in London, 
into the semblance of a 


burnt almost 
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darkie, more rugged than ever, with an 
enormous coal - black beard and the 
peculiar walk that is characteristic of 
those who have gone much _ barefoot. 
Clad in a loose suit of tweed and a pot 
hat, he slouched calmly along Piccadilly— 
it was early May—turned up Half Moon 
Street, and rapped authoritatively at the 
front door of his friend, Sir Henry 
Verrers. 

The servant showed him in, and Verrers, 
at first under the impression that he was 
being intruded upon by an unknown bush- 
ranger of peculiarly ferocious appearance, 
melted from stiff inquiry into hearty 
welcome when he was convinced that 
the Great Sahara had indeed given up 
her child at last. Verrers was a remark- 
able contrast to Burnham. He was a 
thorough man about town, very smart, 
very fond of the world, a great diner-out, 
a great lover of women’s society. Never- 
theless, he and Burnham had always got 
on since they were boys together at Eton. 
For Verrers understood Burnham, and 
liked him so well that he would even sit 
and smoke with him for hours in a silence 
as complete, if not as warmly intellectual, 
as the famous silence in which Carlyle 
and Tennyson found such depths of satisfy- 
ing pleasure. 


On this occasion, however, the two 
friends not having met for about five 


years, it seemed inevitable that a few 
words should pass between them. 

“* Married yet ?” said Burnham. 

“Devil a bit,” Verrers replied. ‘You ?” 

Burnham shook his shoulders with a 
great laugh. 

“Women don’t exactly swarm in the 
desert,” he said. Then he added, after a 
moment that seemed devoted to reflection, 
“Thank God!” 

“Come, come, Derrick,” said Verrers, 
handing him a cigar; “women are all 
right. You ought to marry and give your 
father an heir.” 

Burnham lit the cigar. 

“Women talk too much,” he said; 
“and a talking mouth’s a deuced ugly 
thing to look at. That’s why London’s 
the most hideous place in the world. In 
the East the men chatter, it’s true; but, 
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at any rate, the women generally hold 
their tongue in public.” 

“You ’re as bad as ever.” 

““Worse. I’ve learnt the splendour of 
silence. You live at race meetings and 
balls ; you don’t know it.” 

And then they smoked quietly for about 
half an hour. At the end of that period, 
Burnham said— 

*“* Anything special in London ?” 

“In the political world ?” 

“‘ Heavens! no; they ’re all speechifying 
as usual, of course. Anything to see, I 
mean ?” 

‘* A few thousand pictures, mostly rotten. 
Several strong men 

“‘T can look at myself in the glass, 
thanks.” 

‘Just so. Plenty of musical comedies, 
all silly, all over-dressed and under-funny ; 
two goodish melodramas, and—yes, by the 
way—a marvellous ballet.” 

** That ’s more like it,” said Burnham. 

“To be sure—you always liked women 
in ballets, 1 remember, because they say 
everything in dumb show.” 

“The mime is a blessed thing.” 

Verrers had been looking at Burnham 
with the expression of a man in whom a 
very definite idea is dawning. 

“Yes,” he said _laconically, 
almost speechless by 
thoughts. 

‘““Where’s this marvellous ballet, and 
why’s it marvellous ?” 

** At the Continental Theatre.” 

“Well?” 

“Why’s it marvellous? Oh, well, the 
music’s good, the women are pretty, and 


struck 
slowly crowding 


so on.” 

‘‘ The music and the women always were 
pretty there. Is that all ?” 

Verrers hesitated. 

“The miming ’s devilish good,” he said 
at last. 

“Oh! I’ll go there to-night.” 

Verrers smiled a rather satisfied smile. 

“Dine with me?  Prince’s, eight 
o'clock.” 

“No, thank you. I can’t eat in a 
deafening uproar of ugly voices. Sahara’s 
spoilt me for that.” 

‘* Here then ?” 
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“ That ’s better.” 

Burnham departed. Verrers laughed 
quietly to himself. He liked Burnham, 
and he loved ajoke. Knowing his friend’s 
peculiarities almost by heart, he thought 
the evening might yield him a novel 
experience. 

They had a quiet dinner in Half Moon 
Street, and drove down to the great theatre. 
Verrers had taken two stalls in the middle 
of the front row. This position gave them 
the full benefit of the orchestra, but Burn- 
ham had no pecu- 
liar hatred of a 
musical noise. 
Instruments never 
grated on him as 
human voices did. 
They expressed a 
thousand vague 
emotions, but pos- 
sessed no minds of 
their own, and 
could not be ego- 
tistical, vain, scan- 
dalous, imbecile, 
lying, and hypo- 
critical; they 
might utter a 
frivolity, it is true, 
but at least it was 
not their own 
frivolity, and that 
which is filtered 
through a flute, an 


Be 


oboe, or even a big SM 
drum, gains a grace 
from the filter, and 
is far less unpleasant than if it came 
direct, and in words, from the lips of the 


composer. An orchestra, while it delivers, 
often beautifies and seems to veil in happy 
tears or in sweet laughter its message, the 
sentences of one perhaps dead or far away. 

The house was packed. Burnham re- 
marked upon it. 

“‘What a diabolical crowd!” he said, 
with an air of personal injury. 

“You can’t have a public place kept 
empty for you, old chap.” 

“These stalls are much 
together.” 

“You want the Sahara to stretch your 


too close 


YOU 


legs in. 
it pay.” 

The orchestra struck up, the curtain 
drew up, and a peculiarly bulbous young 
man, in a flesh-coloured costume that 
looked like his skin, proceeded to dance 
his muscles to the strains of a minuet. 
Burnham fumed. 

“Why on earth did you bring me here 
before the time for the ballet?” he 
exclaimed. “This sort of  thing’s 
a nuisance. That fellow’s shamefully 


The management couldn’t make 
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badly 
all.” 

He looked away and lighted a huge 
cigar. The dancing muscles and the 
minuet had thrown him into a vile humour. 
Verrers let him rest and made no reply. 
A soft answer seldom turned away Burn- 
ham’s wrath, but no answer sometimes 
did. The bulbous young man broke a 
few chairs, lifted a few cannon balls, 
kicked a perspiring “‘ super” with a piteous 
face into the air and caught him on one 
foot, and then retired with the parting 
gestures of a circus-rider amid general 
applause. Immediately upon his retreat 


developed—all arms, no legs at 
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there was an enormous influx of young 
men into the stalls. Burnham jerked his 
head contemptuously in the direction of 
their sidling shirt-fronts. 
**What’s up now ?” he said. 
brought all those fools here ?” 
“The same thing that’s brought us— 
the ballet.” 
“H’m!” 


““ What’s 


Then the overture began, and the 
diminishing curtain exposed .the usual 
fantastic market - place, with harbour 


beyond, palaces to right and left, fisher- 
folk, vendors of wares, soldiers, sailors, 
old dodderers, and dancing-girls. Nobody 
seemed to be paying much attention to it 
all or to think it very wonderful. And 
certainly Burnham was not struck with 
admiration. 

“This is all very much the same as it was 
five years ago,” he said. ‘‘Who are the 
principals ?” 

He glanced at the programme. On it 
one name was starred in enormous black 
letters—Elise Vancourt. He had been 
away for five years and it was unfamiliar 
to him. 

“She good ?” he asked. 

Verrers nodded with twinkling eyes. 

“People think so, lucky for me. I’m 
on the Syndicate that runs the place, and 
money’s simply pouring in.” 

Burnham grunted, tried to stretch his 
long legs, and was brought up short by the 
fence that shut in the orchestra. 

“‘Hang your Syndicate,” he muttered ; 
“‘they run the place for dwarfs.” 

A hurricane of applause turned his atten- 
tion from his personal discomforts. Elise 
Vancourt had just entered upon the scene. 
She was not a dancer, but a mime, and 
carried on her slim shoulders the burden 
of the ballet’s story. She looked young, 
grave, and cheerless, and seemed not 
enough made up behind the violently 
glaring footlights. As in the story she 
was poor, she was attired in rags, and 
Burnham noticed that her hands were 
dirty. He looked her over with cold 
surprise while the stupendous applause 
continued. 

“« This your star?” he said to Verrers. 

Verrers nodded. 
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“IT never saw a plainer woman.” 

** That’s what everybody says.” 

“‘ She’s not made up.” 

“Ne.” 

“‘She’s got grimy hands.” 

o, 

‘* Realism, I suppose ? 

** Possibly.” 

At last the clapping ceased, and Elise 
Vancourt began to act. The dirty hands 
were certainly expressive. Burnham soon 
found his attention rivetted, but he still 
thought the face remarkably plain, and 
several times said under his breath to 
Verrers— 

‘The ugliest star I ever saw in my life.” 

And each time he said so, Ferrers 
answered— 


” 


“‘ Exactly. She’s making our fortunes.” 

As a rule, pantomime is a slightly irri- 
tating form of art to the keen observer, 
who cannot fail to notice that the per- 
formers always seem to be with difficulty 
suppressing words that are fluttering upon 
their lips. And this struggle against a 
natural impulse creates a feeling of unrest, 
a sensation that pantomime is a tattered 
art. But in the pantomime of Elise Van- 
court nothing seemed to be repressed. On 
the contrary, gesture appeared to be an 


entirely sufficient language for her. Her 
lips never formed silent words. Her mind 


was not apparently fixed upon a secret 
dialogue to which she was carefully fitting 
all her motions. This fact won upon 
Burnham by degrees. It was peculiarly 
grateful to a man of his curious tempera- 
ment. It soothed and calmed him. He 
forgot the length of his legs. His ill- 
temper vanished. His eyes never left the 
face and figure of this very plain young 
woman, who looked as if she had been 
starved and beaten. When the tableau 
curtains closed on the first scene Verrers 
turned to him and said— 

“You’re right—she’s awfully plain.” 

Burnham did not receive the remark with 
any complaisance. 

“If she’d put on a little make-up she ’d 
be all right,” he said; ‘‘ those footlights 
would make any unpainted woman look 
plain.” 

Verrers smiled, and Burnham retired 
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into himself, staring hard at the tableau 
curtains, which were of red plush, a 
material that, as a rule, was peculiarly 
offensive to his eye. When they parted 
again, he leaned forward until his black 
beard nearly got entangled in the busy 
bows of the fiddlers. The story of the 
ballet, which had opened quietly, now 
took a more dramatic turn. The fluttering 
dancers had fled upstairs three steps at 
a time to change their dresses, and Elise 
Vancourt had the stage to herself for a 
few minutes. Opera-glasses were raised 
all over the house, and even the man with 
a cough forgot to proclaim his trouble. It 
was then that she revealed herself. Gesture 
and genius can display life, the soul, the 
human heart, the beauty and the horror of 
sorrow, the ugliness and the grandeur of 
joy, all things, all wonders, all regrets, all 
aspirations, without a word, a sigh, a sob. 
The silence speaks, and a speaking silence 
has the most marvellous of all voices. 
For there is mystery in it to terrify, and 
there is magic in it to entrance. And 
there is the meaning of death in it to thrill 
the living. And there is the dignity of 
quiet in it and the ineffable serenity of 
suffering that needs no voice to cry its 
story. At a point in this scene even the 
orchestra was hushed; the violins no 
longer wailed, the tinkling guitars shook 
out no more their amours. And Burnham 
seemed to be once again far away in the 
desert, and to watch those great stars of 
Africa while all his followers slept. But 
gradually those great stars faded until only 
one was left. He gazed at it almost as 
a saint gazes upward at a vision of 
Heaven, and saw the white, thin face of 
a woman. 

This scene melted without pause into 
the next, which was a gorgeous setting of 
jewels and silver for a premitre danseuse in 
a yard of tulle. 

Burnham got up. 

‘“‘ Where are you going ?” Verrers said. 

“Out,” said Burnham, and was gone. 

Verrers sprang up and followed him. 


Burnham was sitting on a lounge in a quiet 
corner. 


“My dear fellow, you’re missing E 


“An anticlimax, I. know. Spangles 
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after truth, tulle after passion, legs after a 
soul. So much the better.” 

Verrers’ lips twisted oddly under his 
moustache. 

‘You admire her ?” he said. 

‘*What’s the good of talking about it?” 
said Burnham curtly. 

He was smoking furiously and staring 
straight before him with blazing eyes. 
But Verrers, for once, did not respect his 
friend’s eccentricity. 

“Would you like to be introduced to 
Miss Vancourt ?” he asked. 

Burnham looked at him swiftly. 

‘““She’s a pleasant woman, a really 
excellent talker,” Verrers added quietly. 

“No, thank you,” growled Burnham, 
with a frown. 

““So well-informed and full of wit. 
Never at a loss for a word.” 

““Who is, in this infernal age? If I 
were her maker, I’d strike her dumb and 
leave her alone with her genius. What 
more does she want ?” 

And then they discussed their drinks in 
silence, till a brilliant strain of music 
caught Verrers’ attention. He got up and 
seized hold of Burnham’s mighty arm. 

“It’s the second ballet—you must come. 
She impersonates Fame in it.” 

Burnham allowed himself to be led off. 

The second ballet was very short, being 
only in one scene, but it was excessively 
gorgeous. The whole depth of the stage 
was used. It blazed with coloured light, 
and at the back of it there was a long 
sloping hill of some material that looked 
like transparent crystal, lit from below, 
and rising to a golden door. Rows of 
dancing-girls stretched from the base of 
the crystal to the footlights. The trumpets 
pealed and the drums thundered. 

‘She enters through that door,” Verrers 
murmured to Burnham. 

He fastened his eyes upon it and laid 
his great hands upon the arms of his stall. 
A waltz, a galop, a fanfare were played. 
Then the music swelled into a swinging 
and immensely ornate march. The golden 
door crept softly backward, and in the 
glowing aperture—far off, high up, a slim 
golden figure appeared and descended 
slowly upon the transparent ground. 
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It is a strange profession to have to 
realise, to embody, a great idea, a thing 
men seek for or die to gain, a wonder that 
women spend their lives, their strength, 
sometimes even their virtue, to grasp. It 
has a thousand shapes, and yet is invisible. 
We behold it in an ugly cross that rests 
against a red tunic, in the hideous scar 
that defiles and glorifies a young face, in 
an empty sleeve, in the staring eyes of a 
blind man, in a little book that lies on a 
table, in a yard of painted canvas, in 
a sheet of music, in a square of graven 
marble, in the passing of a funeral pro- 
cession, in a statue that surveys a dingy 
square, in a withered wreath, in a bit of 
stained and discoloured ribbon. We hear 
it in a name or in a roll of muffled drums. 
We touch it in touching a corpse some- 
times, and sometimes in touching a face 
that is wet with tears. We hear it as we 
pass upon the turf above a tomb. We 
breathe it in the mysterious air of a vault. 
We know we are near it when the earth 
trembles before the coming of a host, or 
when a sudden silence falls upon a crowd 
of men. 


This girl, as she moved from the golden 


door and descended till she 
reached the mass of dancers who bowed 
down before her, seemed to Burnham 
to sum up and to give out to his eyes and 
to his soul in the most vivid and concen- 
trated form all the dreamy desires, realis- 
ations, devotions, and denials that have 
clustered in all ages, that cluster still in 
our age, about the awful steps of Fame. 
Her face was white above her golden 
robe beneath her golden crown. The 
hands, once dirty, were white, too, now 
as the hands of an angel. Her eyes were 
no longer full of physical suffering and 
of starvation, or even of passion and of 
despair. They shone with an expression 
of lofty and of brilliant calm, that might 
have drawn a world of puny pigmies to 
rise up and do great deeds. She was no 
longer a thin and plain young woman, 
she was a grand embodied idea. She was 
the very soul of all things fine and noble, 
and worthy of reward and of imperish- 
able memorials. Her bearing was rather 
holy than triumphant. Her hands were 


slowly 
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formed for blessing, and for the recep- 
tion of those divine sacrifices which 
the men and women who have won 
the purest fame have ever simply 
made. As she stood there, and crowned 
figures, emblematic of the warrior, the 
martyr, the dreamer whose dream opened 
a new world to mankind, the virgin who 
led a host, the poet child who died to live 
upon men’s lips for ever, she blotted out 
the visionary crowd that hemmed her in, 
and seemed to stand in a magnificent 
solitude created for her to inhabit and 
make divine by her presence. The effect 
of her mere appearance, lit up by the soul 
within, was stupendous, was overwhelming. 
Even the least emotional, the stupidest 
man in the enormous audience felt the 
very breath of Fame upon his cheek as he 
gazed at her, the very light of Fame 
dazzling his eyes and beating upon his 
heart. 

Burnham and Verrers left the theatre in 
silence and walked to Half Moon Street. 
They entered the house, drank, smoked— 
all in silence. It even seemed that they 
would part in silence, for Burnham had on 
his coat and was almost out of the door, 
when he said abruptly— 

“You know her?” 

“Yes. Scarcely anyone does. 
see, I’m one of the Syndicate.” 

“You say she’s a good talker, witty, 
amusing ?” 

Verrers nodded, and a smile stole to his 
lips. 

“I’m hanged if I believe you!” 
Burnham said, and was gone in an instant. 

Verrers lay back in his chair and 
laughed. 

““What follows?” he murmured, as he 
lit another cigar. 

What actually did follow was that 
Burnham went to the Continental night 
after night for three weeks, sitting always 
in a front stall, until this woman, whom he 
silently called the Blessed Mime, instinct- 
ively looked for his mighty figure and 
engrossed eyes directly she stepped upon 
the stage. Meanwhile, he avoided every- 
body, never went inside his clubs, and 
lived for the moment a life as solitary as 
the life he had led in the Great Sahara. 


But you 
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- 
wh 


ude, 
1 ee 


SHE WAS THE VERY SOUL OF 


He was possessed, and desired to meet no 
one who could interfere with this posses- 
sion, which glorified his loneliness. But 
at last the inevitable happened. One 
morning he wired to Verrers— 


“Hang you for a Syndicate-monger, but 
introduce me !—BuRNHAM.” 


ALL THINGS FINE AND NOBLE. 


As he despatched the telegram he cursed 
himself for a fool, and said to himself that 
he was pulling away the foundation-card 
on which the whole stability cf his frail 
castle depended. He knew that quite 
well. Yet he had to do it. No answer 
came from Verrers that day, but at twelve 
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o’clock on the following morning Burnham 
received a reply— 

“She asks me to bring you to-day— 
three.—VERRERS.” 


Burnham’s mighty frame trembled as he 
read. He pulled furiously at his beard 
and stared at the tinted paper, knitting his 
heavy brows. Then he sat down violently, 
telling the telegraph-boy to wait. He took 
a form and scrawled— 

** Can’t come.—BURNHAM.” 


The boy took it and _ evaporated. 
Scarcely had he vanished before Burnham 
bounced up, gained the door with a stride, 
and was out after him. But the boy was 
gone, driven perhaps by Fate. Burnham 
himself the question, standing 
largely in the street in an attitude of 
distracted doubt that petrified the pigmy 
passers-by. Unable to decide, he took a 


asked 


sudden resolution, yelled in a voice of 
thunder to a wandering cab-driver, plunged 
into his cab, and was driven—wearing a 


pair of slippers and a cap which he had 
hastily seized as the nearest thing to 
hand—to Half Moon Street. He found 
Verrers only just up. 

‘Got my wire ?” the latter inquired. 

‘*“Of course. Got mine?” 

“* Yours—no!” 

“You will in a minute or two.” 

“What does it say ?” 

“Youll see when it comes. 
a pipe and let me think.” 

Verrers glanced at the cap and slippers 
and sat down, smiling, to wait for the 
telegram. When it came and he had read 
‘it, his face changed and he swore softly. 
His murmured made Burnham 
glance up. 

“That telegram’s a lie,” he said. 

Verrers looked still more perplexed. 

““T can come, I am coming,” Burnham 
continued. 

*‘In those slippers ? 

Burnham saw for the first time that he 
had them on. 

“No, in a pair of your best boots,” he 
rejoined. 

“Well, of all the sf 

“Shut up. Don’t make a row. 
know how I hate talking.” 


Give me 


oaths 


” 


You 
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And Burnham relapsed into what ap- 
peared to be a furious meditation. He 
lunched—still  meditating—with Verrers, 
then the latter sent for a cab. Meanwhile, 
Burnham tried to get on a pair of Verrers’ 
boots and failed. His feet much 
too large. 

“‘T shall have to go in these,” he said, 
looking ruefully at the slippers, ‘‘ or——”’ 

The servant announced that the 
was at the door. 

‘Or not at all.” 

He stood hesitating, and winding his 
beard into a spiral with one uneasy hand. 

“She talks well, you say,” he threw at 
Verrers. 

‘* When she’s in the mood.” 

““Pray Heaven she won’t be in the 
mood to-day. I’ll come.” 

Elise Vancourt lived in Hamilton Road. 
As they drove there Verrers said to 
Burnham— 

“I think I ought to tell you that Miss 
Vancourt, like most of these brilliant 
women, is very capricious.” 

Burnham grunted. 

“She can be most delightful, but, on 
the other hand, if she takes a dislike to 
you, it is quite on the cards that she won’t 
speak to you at all.” 

The big man, who was usually so 
assertive, looked positively anxious. 


were 


cab 


exclaimed ; 
“by Jove! that’d make things awkward. 
D’you think “i 

“I’m only doubtful about the slippers,” 
Verrers rejoined, looking at them as the 
London bootblack looks at the leathers 
he wishes to perform on—in pity mingled 
with contempt. ‘‘ Miss Vancourt is very 
particular about and neatness 
generally.” 

Burnham shook with a large agitation. 

“But hang it!” he exclaimed; “she 
wears dirty hands in that first ballet.” 

‘She is an artist. She is meant there 
to be of the lowest class and poor. Private 
life’s another matter. Here we are.” 

Burnham made a plunge forward. 

“T’ll get out. I won't come 
I'll 8 

*“* Nonsense ! 
to see you. 


“By Jove, Verrers!” he 


dress 


in— 


She has stayed at home 
It would be outrageously 





JACK AND JILL 


Jack and Jull nt up a hill with peals of joyous laughter, 

F w Mistress Jill came after, 

And when at last they reached p, "mid gorse and purple heather, 

He clasped her hands and said *‘ My dear, let’s tramp through life together!” 








THE 
rude to back out now. Is Miss Vancourt 
at home ?” 

‘Yes, Sir,” said the servant. 

He looked at Burnham. 

“Will you come this way, Sir?” he 
said. Then he turned to Verrers and 
opened a door on the right of the hall. 

‘‘ Miss Vancourt wished you just to look 
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seemed suddenly to have attained a 
gigantic size, to be larger, far larger than 
those of a negro comedian. He had left 
the cap on the hall table. For a moment 
he was alone in the pretty drawing-room, 
which was full of flowers, singing birds in 
big cages, pictures, and Oriental china. 
As he looked hastily round, he was over- 








“ONE GROWS ACCUSTOMED TO SEEING EVERYONE GO ABOUT IN SLIPPERS.” 


at that contract, Sir Henry, if you kindly 


will. She wants your advice.” 
‘““As one of the Syndicate. 
Burnham. I’ll 


Certainly. 
Go on, come in a 
moment.” 

And Verrers vanished, closing the door 
sharply behind him. Burnham’s “ But I 
say, Verrers—hang it!” was drowned in 
abang. The footman was holding open 
a second door. There was nothing for it 
but to walk in. Burnham did so, seeing, 
feeling nothing but his slippers, which 
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whelmed with a sense of the outrage he 
was committing in entering upon such 
enchanted ground on such disgraceful 
feet. His dark face grew hot with a 
unfamiliar blush, and he found 
himself passionately longing after the 
Sahara Desert. Really, if his hostess did 
decline to have anything to do with a 
man dressed for a den instead of for a 
drawing-room, it would not be surprising. 
The door opened. Burnham sprang 
round. There stood Fame She was 


very 


AA 
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quietly dressed in black. Her dark hair 
was simply done, rather in the fashion of 
an Italian .peasant girl, and without a 
fringe. Off the stage, her face was pale 
and even plain, but full of the power and 
authority of intellect, illuminated by the 
passion of a strongly emotional tempera- 
ment. She came forward, holding out her 
hand, and as she did so, Burnham saw her 
dark eyes rest for the flash of an instant 
upon the slippers. That moment was 
He never 


one of the worst in his life. 
forgot it. 

He took her hand and sat down in a 
strange confusion. She, too, sat down, saying 


nothing. Silence reigned. For the first 
time Burnham feared, hated, and longed 
to break it. He stammered out a word 
of thanks to Miss Vancourt for receiving 
him. She smiled and bowed her head, 
but did not speak. Like most people who 
are fond of silence, Burnham was by no 
means an adept at small talk. Nor had 
he ever desired to be one till to-day. But 
now he the imbecile of 
London’s male tittle-tattlers. 

“I have been very much out of the 
world lately,” he began, in the hollow 
roaring voice of the big man in distress. 
He glanced from Miss Vancourt to the 
slippers and back again. ‘In the desert, 
Sahara—you know. An unconventional 
life out there.” 

Still no word. 


envied most 


“I fear”—he floundered—*“ such a life 
tends to make one forget the—the etiquette 
of the modern world.” 

Miss Vancourt’s great dark eyes rested 
on him quietly, but her lips never moved. 
Burnham grew more desperate. 

** One grows accustomed to seeing every- 
one go—go about in—in slippers, you 
know, or—or even barefoot; yes, Miss 
Vancourt, barefoot, I assure you.” 

Her gesture, which was exquisitely 
graceful, seemed coldly to acquiesce in his 
hectic account of the pronounced uncon- 
ventionalities which prevail in Sahara. But 
she never spoke. And her continued and 
most extraordinary silence rendered poor 
Burnham certain that she had resolved 
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that the slippers were an outrage which 
she could not condone. He lost his head, 
and sprang up abruptly. 

““] must he tremblingly 
bellowed. ‘‘1—the—my costume—I— 
my slippers—forgive me—Good-bye ! ” 

He seized her small hand with his 
mighty one, pressed it like a hydraulic 
machine, and scattered out of the room 
before she could stop him. As he leaped 
from the front door, forgetting Verrers, 
forgetting everything in his dismay, the 
latter sprang after him, and caught him 
up as he was striding furiously down the 
street. 

‘Burnham, stop! ” 

Burnham shook his head savagely and 
marched on, planting the slippers in the 
mud frantically. Verrers seized his arm. 

*“* She wouldn’t speak to you?” 

“Devil a word. I deserved it. 
fit for society.” 

“Old chap—listen—she never speaks to 
anybody.” 

“What ?” 

“Miss Vancourt never speaks.” 

Burnham stopped dead, his feet in a 
puddle. 

“‘ Never speaks!” 

** She can’t.” 

“ The devil!” 

*« She ’s dumb!” 

“Dumb! The Blessed Mime ?” 

His brown face was pale. 

““Now you understand why she is the 
greatest artist in the world in pure panto- 
mime. She’s a genius, and gesture and 
facial expression are her only language. 
But she wants no other. She’s the 
biggest-hearted and the most humorous 
woman I know. I put her up to your 
worship of silence.” 

‘Tt wasn’t the slippers ?” 

“No.” 

Burnham swept round. 

*T’ll go back.” 

And he went ! 

* * % % 

He has only one distress now in his 
life—that the future Lady Shaw can’t 
plague him with perpetual conversation. 


apologise,” 


I’m not 





NEW 


SCOTLAND 


YARD. 


ITS CUSTOMS AND CURIOSITIES. 


EW SCOTLAND YARD can scarcely 
be classed among the show-places 
to be visited by the country cousin, yet 


nevertheless it is a great deal more inter- 
esting than many of the usual shows. 
Every Londoner knows by sight the huge 
building on the Embankment, near West- 
minster, with its bright red-brick walls, 
which rise above a casing of granite and 
are rounded off by four enormous bastions 
at the corners. This is the headquarters 
of the Metropolitan Police. Lest the 
association of the northern country with 
matters of criminal inquiry be thought 
derogatory, it may be as well to mention 
at once that the name is only inherited 
from the first site. This is further north 
in Whitehall, and now goes by the name 
of Old Scotland Yard. On this spot 


great buildings have been for receipt of 
the kings of Scotland, and other estates 
of that country . . . when they came to 
the Parliament of England.” So says 
Stow, and other historians have added 
when they came also to do homage 
for their fiefs in Cumberland in early days. 
The name remained with the place, and 
when the police were established here 
they became associated with it, and carried 
it on to the new building on the Embank- 
ment, where they have been only since 1891. 
This building was designed by Norman 
Shaw, R.A., and runs round an inner 
courtyard. The police-offices are on the 
upper floors, and thither I went with a guide 
througha maze of long concrete passages, up 
in a well-balanced lift, and through count- 
less doors. The sergeant who guided me 
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told me that the members of the force 
often lost themselves in the vastness of 
their new habitation at first. It is difficult 
to imagine a policeman playing at any- 
thing so frivolous as hide-and-seek, even if 
the game were involuntary. ‘The tele- 
graphic department, of course, communi- 
cates with all the head offices in the 
metropolitan district, and the instruments 
are on the A BC system, as it would be 
manifestly impossible for every young 
policeman to go through a training in the 
dot-and-dash code. The most recent 
invention is an automatic column printer, 
which is worked by pressing the letters 
on a dial, whereupon the message is 
printed off at the same time on twenty-two 
different recorders at the chief offices. 
Not merely transmitted, but printed. 
These chief offices send it on to the 
subordinate ones in their districts, and 
thus a description of a person “‘ wanted” 
can be shot all over London in a quarter 
ofan hour. In a smaller room telephones 
connect with the chief’s private house, 
with the headquarters of the Fire Brigade, 


and various important public buildings, 


including, strange to say, the British 
Museum. One would have imagined the 
officials there were far too staid to require 
police supervision, but one never knows. 
The printing department sends out an 
astonishing amount of work. Four times 
a day a sheet or broadside is issued to all 
the police-offices. At nine o’clock in the 
morning this is an inventory of property 
lost ; at midday, of persons missing, and 
this it amazed me to see extended to 
several pages. What happens to all these 
individuals? Are there countless undis- 
covered suicides and murders in this well- 
governed Metropolis? A third issue at 
6.30 includes both items, and another 
at 10.30 does also. Besides, there is 
issued what is called an “habitual criminal 
register” every Friday, containing an 
account of persons who are to be let loose on 
ticket-of-leave. A sheet of niissing articles 
is also sent to every pawnbroker in the 
metropolitan district, and of these as many 
as four thousand are required at once. So 
it will be seen that the work in this depart- 
ment is ample and varied. There are other 
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leaflets, such as notices to the police force, 
which also fall within its scope. 

After wandering back over much of the 
ground already traversed, we came to the 
Lost-Property Office, in the semi-basement. 
At the first sight of this celebrated spot, I 
admit I was disappointed. One has heard 
and read of the countless articles stowed 
here, but the room into which we went 
seemed as if incapable of containing much 
of anything. ‘This is the room which 
people see when they come to inquire after 
lost property, and over the counter at the 
end were several persons making inquiries. 
The superintendent threw open the doors of 
a press standing against a wall, and showed 
me a double row of some twenty shelves 
packed with umbrellas all neatly labelled. 

“* These have all come in in the last two 
or three weeks,” he said. 

The handles of many were quite beauti- 
ful, ivory and silver, and the whole made 
a handsome display. A similar press, 
close at hand, not quite so large, was 
devoted to walking-sticks. 

‘“These things here are all brought in 
by drivers and conductors,” he explained. 
“Not necessarily here, but to any police- 
station, from whence they are forwarded to 
us every morning. We don’t get many of 
the men themselves—perhaps half a dozen 
in a day; but all the things in this depart- 
ment are found in cabs and omnibuses 
only, not picked up in the street.” Then 
he proceeded to explain the system by 
which the office is worked. Every article 
is entered in an immense ledger, with 
description, date, etc., attached to it, and 
the name of the man who brought it in. If 
still unclaimed after three months, a 
notice is sent to the finder that he is 
entitled to the article, and may have it for 
the trouble of fetching it. If he has not 
made an appearance in three months from 
that date, the article is sold. If, however, 
the article has been claimed during the 
first three months, then a fixed toll of two 
shillings and sixpence in the pound, or 
three shillings in the pound if the article 
be jewellery or money, is made on the 
owner, and the driver or conductor gets a 
notice telling him that he may come to get 
the money due to him. 





In another great ledger are entered the 
names of persons applying by letter for 
lost articles, and it is surprising to see how 
few of the articles thus claimed are identi- 
fied, while hundreds of articles found want 
owners. 

In an iron safe all jewellery and purses 
are put, each sealed up in a packet, and 
in another safe all similar things under the 
value of one pound. Scotland Yard is 
nothing if not methodical. From the 
former safe a 
beautiful half- 
hoop diamond 


ring was taken Club uscd against Police 


for m y in- tn Trafalgar Square 
. riots. 

spection, and — 

another with a Pencil belonging to the 


clear-set centre Zichborne Clarmant. 


diamond of 
considerable 
size. I had 
been surprised 
at the small- 
ness of the 
room, but I 
soon learnt that 
this was only 
the beginning. 
We passed into 
a second room 
with a second 
counter, where 
the drivers and 
conductors 
come when 
they turn up 
to claim their 
finds or 


Cushton made by a woman 


out of her hatr. This 


woman was convicted 300 


times for diunkenness. 


receive the money rewards. 
My guide said that sometimes this place 
was packed with men, but at the time 
it was empty. Identification is assured 
by the claimant’s signature, which is com- 
pared with his signature on the police 
receipt given him on handing in the article, 
and this receipt he must bring with him. 

The walls of this room were lined 
with of miscellaneous articles: 
umbrellas, as before, were in an enormous 
majority ; but the press of umbrellas here 
looked very different from its fellow in 
the preceding room. 


presses 


The umbrellas were 
nearly all shabby and worthless. ‘‘Only 
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the ones that have not been claimed come 


here,” said the Superintendent. ‘“‘ The 
men who found them can have them by 
calling, but in many cases they don’t think 
it is worth the trouble, as they are left here 
for three months, and then are shifted 
into bundles for the sale.” 

I had heard and read many festive 
accounts of these marvellous Scotland 
Yard sales, where dozens of magnificent 
umbrellas could be bought for a shilling 

or thereabouts, 













ae fe 
covered that, 

| like many 

another story 


in this wicked 
world, this is 
all gammon. 
The only um- 
brellas dis- 
posed of by 
sale are those 
that the han- 
som cabbies 
and the omni- 
bus conductors 
. won’t have at 
a gift. 

In other 
rooms at the 
back were 
more presses, 
packed with as 
miscellaneous 
an assortment 
of goods as a 
pawn broker’s 

Bottles of spirits, old boots, jam- 
pots, books (some of these quarto volumes), 
bags of every sort, muffs, and fur, lined the 
shelves. Truly, the god of humour must 
have been present at the birth of the 
human race—we are a funny lot. Perhaps 
the oddest collection of all was a cup- 
board full of hats; one might imagine a 
man leaving an opera-hat behind him in a 
cab, but how, in the name of wonder, could 
a woman forget a little black bonnet with 
strings, or an ordinary everyday black- 
ribboned and feathered creation? These 
are the people who would leave their heads 
behind them if they weren't fastened on. 


shop. 
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A huge earthenware figure ofa boy holding 
a conch-shell, the sort of thing seen ina 
suburban garden, had been left in a cab; 
but this may have been done on purpose, 
as an easy way of getting rid of an un- 
welcome gift. What a fright the cabman 
must have had when he peeped through 
his trap and saw it; he must, for the 
moment, have imagined that there had 
been a real ‘‘ Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 

From the bewildering details of the 
Lost Property Office we passed on to the 
Public Carriage Office, where the drivers 
and conductors get their licenses. 

Here were sheaves of licenses, printed 
in black, red, and blue ink, for hackney 
and omnibus drivers and conductors, also 
drawers full of enamel badges for issue. 
If a driver lose his badge he can obtain 
another on payment of a shilling. The 


licenses must be renewed every year, but 
all the old ones are kept, and the record 
of every man, with the endorsements for 
offences, is filed for reference. At a window 
like a booking-office window, a very young 
lad, who looked as if he could hardly have 
attained the requisite one - and-twenty 


years, was laboriously filling in the 
necessary form of application. I asked 
if I might see the examination on London 
which every cab-driver has to undergo, 
but was told the examination is viva voce 
only. About a dozen men come up every 
day, and are tested briefly as to their 
knowledge of the principal routes to and 
from the railway stations, well-known 
squares, hospitals, theatres, etc., and are 
soon disposed of. The examiner knows 
from what part of London the candidate 
comes, and, needless to say, does not test 
him on that locality. In the adjoining 
room was a complete library of registers— 
registers in which the career of every man 
who aspires to guide a public vehicle is 
recorded. In this department also the 
names of owners of public vehicles are 
entered, and the number of vehicles they 
own and their description. The records 
extend back to 1838. Truly it may be 
said Scotland Yard knows as much about 
the men as they do about themselves. 
After this I was taken to the Criminal 
Museum, a sort of superior Chamber of 
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Horrors. To this the public is admitted 
by ticket under certain regulations. It 
was first established as a school for young 
constables, that they might become 
acquainted with criminals’ tricks, and learn 
to know the housebreaker’s tools by sight. 
At Old Scotland Yard the museum was 
stored away in a garret, but here a fair- 
sized room is dedicated to its use and the 
cases are well arranged. The first case 
contained a bundle of flash notes; there 
is no attempt made to put these into 
circulation; as a matter of fact, many of 
them are drawn on imaginary banks, such 
as the Bank of Engraving; but they are 
carried about by swindlers to impress the 
victim of the confidence trick, and are 
displayed carelessly, for, at a_ little 
distance, it is difficult to tell them from 
genuine notes. The next curiosity was 
a pincushion, worked sampler fashion with 
great elaboration, but its interest lay in the 
fact that it was all done by a woman in 
prison with her own hair. She gave it to 
the chaplain, who passed it on to the 
museum. 

At the end of the room may be 
seen two large photographs represent- 
ing the attitude in which young Ham- 
borough was found in the famous Monson 
case, but these do not rightly belong to 
the museum, which is concerned with 
metropolitan crime only. Picklocks and 
skeleton keys there are in abundance. A 
box in the window shows packs of cards 
seized during a gambling raid, for every 
species of crime has here its symbol. 
Below the above-mentioned photographs 
a case contains the evidence of a murderous 
assault ona policeman. The criminal in 
this instance left behind him a couple of 
large chisels. The detectives searched all 
London for a clue to their owner; at last 
they found a woman who said she knew 
the chisels, and that the owner's name 
was scratched on one of the blades. 
There was certainly no sign of a name, 
but the police had the blades photographed 
and enlarged, and a copy of the photo- 
graph is in the museum; there, sure 
enough, is the word ‘‘ Rock,” the remaining 
portion of the name Orrock, by which the 
criminal was eventually brought to justice. 
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A long row of dark lanterns of all sizes 
and shapes adorns this end of the room, 
and above the fireplace, arranged on 
green baize, as one has seen the 
polished bits of harness arranged in a 
saddle- room, are numbers oj pistols. 
Below these is a row of casts, heads of 
notorious murderers, a ghastly sculpture- 
gallery. A similar row adorns a shelf 
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Several wonderfully well - made items 
lying on a window-seat were due to the 
industry of the lunatics at Millbank when 
that prison was a criminal lunatic asylum. 
One of unfortunates had hand- 
painted a pack of cards, and the accuracy 
and brilliancy of the colouring on the 
court cards was perfectly wonderful. A 
policeman’s helmet, with a_bullet-hole 


these 
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near the door, the latter taken after hang- 
ing. 
saints and sinners alike look gruesome, so 


In plaster, without hair or eyes, 


that it is not difficult to imagine a peculiarly 
brutal type of physiognomy in this weird 
collection. 

A rack of crowbars and jemmies suc- 
ceeds. I had jemmy 
before. A very neat one, made in two 


never seen a real 


pieces, to screw together, was given to me 


to handle. This was hollow, with one end 


shaped like a chisel, and the other similarly 
ended, but curved, in order to give leverage. 


right through one side and out at the 
back, shows that the dangers of a police- 
man’s career are not imaginary; indeed, 
all through the museum there are evidences 
of the brutal attacks on policemen. Close 
by was a terrific weapon—a heavy stick 
with a lump of lead at one end, in which 
were stuck nails with spikes outwards. 
This was actually used against the police 
in the Trafalgar Square riots. 

Some card-sharper’s apparatus, made to 
be fixed up the sleeve, was in a window- 
niche. Then there was a case containing 
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the clothes of the scoundrel Lipski, and 

of the wretched Bourdin, who was blown 

to pieces in Greenwich Park with the bomb 

which he destined for others. The dirty 

bits of rag and twisted leather were hardly 

recognisable as clothes and boots. The 

boy’s lantern, with its little strip of flan- 

nelette, so important a link in the Muswell 

Hill case, was next handled. Beside it lay 

the tools found buried at the spot indicated 

by Milsom in his confession, and the spring- 

gun with which 

the poor old 

man had vainly 

endeavoured to 

secure himself 

against such 

invaders. The 

neatness of the 

burglar’s ap- 

paratus strikes 

one forcibly. 

An elaborate 

crucible for 

melting down 

jewellery, with 

Bunsen burner 

and bellows all 

complete, 

stood near. In 

another part of 

the room are 

a set of tools 

for false coin- 

ing and a 

quantity of 

false money— 

half-crowns, 

florins, shil- 

lings, and six- 

pences—with the moulds showing the 

impression taken from the real coin, and 

how the false coin is afterwards rubbed 

down and slightly blacked to take off the 

extreme newness.: In spite of all precau- 

tions, false coining is still carried on. 
Acase of bombs is of exceptional interest. 

Perhaps the most diabolical of all is that 

concealed in a cigar, which, with other 

cigars, was given to an engine-driver 

on the platform before the train started. 

The fiend who gave it calculated on 

the disablement of the man, and the 
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consequent wreck of the train; however, by 
some means his scheme was discovered in 
time. The Polti bomb, a huge cylinder in 
two pieces screwed together, lay near; this 
was made to order by a blacksmith in the 
Borough, but his suspicions were aroused 
by so unusual a design, and he gave warn- 
ing to the police which ended in the 
detection of the bomb. 

Below the above-mentioned row of casts 
were some remains belonging to the Tich- 
borne Claim- 
ant—a_ gold 
pencil-case, a 
penknife, and 
other small 
items. Ina 
case at the 
end of the 
room were the 
relics of Peace, 
who reached a 
height of 
diablerie surely 
never attained 
by his brethren 
of the craft 
before or 
since. His 
false arm with 
the hook, put 
on when the 
police were 
hunting high 
and low for a 
man with a 
missing finger, 
his collapsible 
ladder, with 
slight niches 
for the fingers and toes sufficient for the 
active little man, lay here. 

A couple of rope-ladders, old and new 
style, were festooned across the room, 
some weapons seized as they were 
being sent over to Ireland to aid the 
Fenians, some huge placards inciting to 
rebellion, and other grotesque trifles were 
scattered around. The very air of the 
room seemed pregnant with malicious 


Fouler was ha Ngee d. 
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case. 


wickedness, and I was not sorry to escape 
to the cleaner and more wholesome atmo- 


sphere outside. M. G. 
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By W. 


HE Hall was filled with a talking, 
noisy audience ; some of the men 
were smoking a pungent kind of tobacco 
that induced the ladies on the platform, 
who had come from west to south-east, to 
cough and to pat their eyes with lace 
handkerchiefs. Miss Wareborough, the 
good-looking young woman in the chair, 
tapped at the desk with her ivory 
hammer more than once to appeal for 
attention to the speech of Mr. James 
Flanders ; and Miss Wareborough, as she 
did this, looked like a young woman who 
was in the habit of being obeyed. Added 
to this was a thoughtful look, because she 
remembered that the last time she had 
come to the Hall someone had looked 
after her; someone who was now away in 
West Africa. The Hall watched 
closely. 

““Come in her broom, she did. 
toff, mind ye.” 

‘Don’t she do her’air up nicely too! 
I wish mind ’d behive itself like that. 
Why——” 

The girls who were talking received each 
a tap on the shoulder. 

“Can't you keep quiet when anyone’s 
makin’ a speech,” inquired Miss Emma 
Knight, “‘ or won’t you ?” 

The girls ceased their conversation, but 
they told each other in a whisper that 
Emma Knight thought she was everybody 
because she had saved a few pounds 
and was engaged to this young man 
now speaking; but that Emma Knight 
was nof everybody, and, what was more, 
Emma Knight never would be every- 
body. The loud, strident voice of the 
young man on the platform moderated 
itself slightly as, approaching the end of 
his speech, he turned, with an awkward 
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attempt at courtliness, to the young woman 
in the chair. 

“One word, friends, in conclusion. 
Before we finish this meeting of the Social 
League, there’s one duty we ’ave to per- 
form. We ’ave to offer our ’earty thanks 
to the—well, charming ladies who ’ve sung 
to you this evening ; they ’aving taken the 
trouble to come from their comfortable 
mansions, and what not, to give you an 
entertainment that’s good enough—though 
I say it—for the ’ighest of the ’igh. ( Cheers.) 
It don’t do to pick out names; but to you, 
Miss Wareborough, for occupying the chair 
(Loud cheers), we tender our ’earty thanks, 
and we ’ope to see you again. By your 
grace of manner, by your charm of dis- 
position, by your attractive - 

Mr. James Flanders, looking round the 
crowded seats for a word, encountered 
suddenly the large eyes of Miss Emma 
Knight. Miss Knight’s breath was coming 
quickly ; there was a look in her eyes that 
made young Mr. Flanders falter. 

** What meant to say, friends, was that 
we’re under a debt to all these ladies, and 
I, therefore, ask you to ’old up both ’ands 
to signify your acknowledgment. All in 
fiver of a vote of thanks to——? All! 
Carried unanimous.” 

Miss Emma Knight, waiting fer Mr. 
James Flanders in the Hall, nodded rather 
curtly to her friends, and seemed to have 
no desire to exchange conversation. This 
was odd, because Miss Knight was, in 
an ordinary way, adroit of repartee, and 
it is notorious that these gifted in this way 
seldom reticent. She crossed over 
and looked through the thick diamond- 
shaped windows of the Hall. Outside she 
saw the figure, rather blurred to sight, 
of Mr. Flanders, in no hat, seeing the 
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ladies into their carriages; saw Miss 
Wareborough turn to speak to him, and 
caught enough of the words to tell that 
it was an invitation to Eaton Square. 








turned as someone approached. 
you ’ere ? 
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“Oh, 
Thought you ’d forgot me.” 


‘“‘Course | ’aven’t forgot you,” said Mr. 


Flanders, fanning his heated face with his 


‘“WE "AVF TO OFFER OUR ’EARTY THANKS TO THE CHARMING LADIES.” 


“Thought as much,” said Miss Emma 


Knight under her breath. ‘1I’ll Honour- 
able Miss Wareborough her, if she ain’t 
careful. Let her stick to her own spear 
of life, and not come interferin’.” She 


He was flushed with the strain 
of observing etiquette. ‘‘ Not likely to.” 

“I’m not so sure,” snapped Miss 
Knight. ‘‘Seem to be paying everybody 
else a lot of attention.” 


soft hat. 


> 
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““How you do talk,” complained the 
young man. “You see how busy I was.” 

“« Just what I did notice.” 

“I’ve got a lot to look after a evening 
like this, and if I don’t see to it all no one 
else will. When ladies come down ’ere 
from the West-End fe 

“Pity they don’t stop at home,” said 
Miss Knight bitterly. ‘‘ Be more to their 
credit. Asked you to her place for one 
evening, didn’t she ?” 

“‘ She did so.” 

“Ah,” said Miss Knight mysteriously, 
“J’eard! don’t miss much. I’m not 
quite blind. I wasn’t born the day before 
yesterday. Old enough to begin to take 
notice, anyway. I may be a fool in many 
things, but x 

** You’re ’aving a rare old recitation all 
to yourself,” said Mr. Flanders good- 
humouredly. ‘Shall I see you ’ome ?” 

Miss Knight affected a kind of icy 
surprise. 

“Me ?” 

“Yes, you, Emma.” 

‘* But I don’t live in Eating Square!” 

For answer Mr. Flanders, the Hall being 
now nearly deserted, snatched a kiss, an 
adventure that oftentime he had found an 
effective peacemaker. On this occasion it 
so far failed that Miss Knight rubbed her 
cheek laboriously and then walked out of 
the Hall alone. 

***Pon me word,” said poor Mr. Flanders, 
girls do take some managing.” 

He made hurriedly some arrangements 
for closing the Hall and ran after her. Just 
by East Street he managed to check her 
hastening footsteps. 

“You ain’t going 
Flanders appealingly. 

‘How am I going then, clever ?” 

‘* Look here, Emma. You know as well 
as I do that I don’t care for anybody 
else but you. What’s the i 
being so jealous about 
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like that,” said Mr. 


sense in 
nothing at 


“I beg your pardon,” said Miss Knight 


coldly. “I’m not in the least jealous. 
Quite the reverse ! ” 

“And as regards Miss Wareborough ; 
why, she’s engaged to a young Lieutenant 
out in West Africa.” 
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“Be more to the purpose if you knew 
his name.” 

“But Ido! Their coachman told me 
the last time he was down. Lieutenant 
Wyndham is his name, and the town he’s 
at is Benaro.” Miss Knight, with less 
acerbity, requested that the name of the 
town should be spelled to her, and her 
command was obeved. ‘ And rough times 
they’re going to ’ave by all accounts. 
Sooner him be out there than me. Why, 
those blacks i 

‘*Never mind about the blacks,” said 
Miss Knight, allowing the young man to 
take her arm. ‘‘ We needn’t trouble about 
them. All we’ve got to do is to look out 
for ourselves. If everybody minded their 
own business we should bealump better off.” 

“‘Can’t say I agree with those principles, 
Emma,” he said submissively ; “‘ my tenets 
are rather different to that. I’m what’s 
called an altruist.” 

“*T don’t call myself names.” 

*‘An_ altruist is seeposed 
chap——” 

““*Scuse me interrupting,” said Miss 
Knight. ‘“ The next is my turning. And 
so you ’ll give up all idea of going, James, 
to see this Miss whatevér-her-silly-name 
is 2?” 


? 


to be a 


““She ’asn’t fixed a date yet,” he said 
evasively. 

‘** But when she does ?” 

“Well,” urged Mr. Flanders apolo- 
getically, “‘it’ll give me a insight into 
high class life, you see, Emma. There ’ll 
be a lot of swells there, and her mother, 
and r 

“‘] wish you a very good evening,” said 
Miss Knight icily. And turned sharply 
away. 

It wasa source of great perturbation to 
Mr. Flanders (who was really a very good 
fellow, with a habit, perhaps, of taking him- 
self rather too seriously) to find that forsome 
days Miss Knight studiously avoided him. 
One showery morning he passed by her in 
the turbulent crowd that attacks trams and 
*buses nearthe Elephant and Castle; and she 
nodded, and remarked cheerfully, “‘ More 
weather!” and went on her way City- 
wards. Mr. Flanders was astonished at 
this behaviour, and he stood still and 
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watched her green hat as she gradually 
disappeared with the crowd in the London 
Road. He was, indeed, so dazed by the 
incident that he found himself whirled in 
a strong stream of people upon a Tooting 
tram—his desired destination being Cam- 
berwell—and went some distance before he 
realised the error. Usually he was an 
expert and a careful facia writer; but 
that morning, over a shop facing Camber- 
well Green, he outlined the words ‘‘ Emma 
Knight” instead of ‘‘ Robert Henry Bat- 
ten,” the name of the shop’s proprietor, 
and found himself the object of much 
badinage in consequence. 

He walked home in the evening, sur- 
veying South London with a gloomy air, 
and was not even cheered, as was com- 
monly the case, by the sight of his name 
as hon. sec. on a small printed bill in a 
confectioner’s shop. On the mantelpiece 


of his room he found a square envelope, 
addressed in a definite handwriting that he 
had seen once before. 

“T wish I’d never run across any of 
these swells,” said Mr. Fianders gloomily, 


as he looked down the letter. ‘ It’s all 
very well to talk about mingling of classes, 
but it don’t seem to be a dazzling success 
so far as I’m personally concerned. And, 
furthermore e 

Mr. Flanders stopped, and his coun- 
tenance brightened as he read the post- 
script— 

“I think I heard that you were engaged. 
Lf this is so, will you consider this invitation 
to apply also to the lady? My mother and 
I will be pleased to make her acquaintance.” 

In three minutes Mr. Flanders was at 
the door of Miss Knight’s house. In an- 
other minute Miss Knight’s mother and 
Miss Knight herself were in possession 
of the astounding information that that 
young woman had been formally invited to 
Eaton Square. 

‘* Seems to me, Emma,” said her mother, 
bewildered, ‘‘ more like a bit what you read 
of in novelettes than anything real. It’ll 
take your cousin Jane Emily down a peg 
or two, at any rate.” 

“‘] don’t know as we won’t go in a cab,” 
said James reflectively. ‘It ’ll look better 
than a ’bus.” 
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‘‘Budford Street ’ll stare,” said Mrs. 
Knight, with relish. ‘“It’ll give the 
neighbours something to talk about for 
monce. If I was you, Emma, I should 
simply borrow those yellow slippers from 
that girl in your ware’ouse; my brown 
cape you’re welcome to, as you know. 
And as regards your ’at y 

“I see by the papers,” said James, 
“that there’s more trouble a-brewin’ out 
where er young gentleman is. I expect 
it’s a rare anxious time for her. That 
part of Africa, mind ye——” 

“We ain’t talking about Africa,” said Mrs. 
Knight impatiently ; ‘‘ we ’re talking about 
’ats. And considerin’ that you take your 
’at off the moment you’re in the ’ouse, 
what I suggest is that we should ignore 
the question of your ’at and throw all our 
thoughts on to the question of your blouse. 
Now I see some in Box’s in the Camber- 
well Road only yesterday; a kind of an 
electric blue that ought to look very classy 
be gaslight, and they were only priced at 
one-and Goo’ gracious! Why, what’s 
the matter with the girl ?” 

“Yes, what’s wrong, Emma? 
sorry she invited you, are you?” 

‘“‘T ain’t—ain’t sorry she’s invited me,” 
sobbed Miss Knight ; ‘‘1’m sor—sorry for 
what I’ve been and done.” 

“Why, what have you 

“Oh, nothing!” Miss Knight rubbed 
her eyes and rubbed her nose and 
went to the mirror over the fireplace to 
look dolefully at her reflection. ‘‘ Nothing 
special. Only Oh it isn’t worth 
talking about now. I didn’t think she 
was so nice as she turns out to be. Were 
those blouses you speak of full in the 
sleeves, mother?” 

If there was a prouder woman in Wal- 
worth on the evening of the visit to Eaton 
Square than Mrs. Knight, that prouder 
woman would have required a good deal 
of tracing. Every window within sight 
was occupied by a bunch of heads; a 
semicircle stood expectantly near the 
hansom and the horse as though wait- 
ing for the performance of tricks. Mrs. 
Knight’s moments were fully occupied 
in answering her daughter’s repeated 
inquiry as to whether she looked all right 


Ain’t 
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at the back; in giving Mr. Flanders in the 
sitting-room—-sitting-room thrown open 
to use, bless you, just for all the world as 
though the day were Sunday—hints in 
regard to the care of her daughter and the 
necessity for being home not a minute 
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At Eaton Square a servant was accept- 
ing a telegram from a uniformed lad, and 
this, as she received with correct formality 
the young people from Walworth, she 
handed at once to a young maid in the 
hall, and the young maid flew with the 


A TEARFUL, WHITE-HAIRED, ELDERLY LADY CAME FORWARD AND 
RECEIVED THE CONFUSED YOUNG PEOPLE. 


later than eleven. Mrs. Knight personally 
conducted the young people into the cab, 
and with a pride that could not be 
measured, gave the address to the driver. 
She slapped an impertinent boy who at- 
tempted to interfere with her prerogatives 
by closing the splashboards, and reopened 
and closed them carefully herself; and 
then she leaned over to give a last message 
to her daughter. 

“Mind you take notice of everything, 
Emma.” 


telegram up the stairs, seeming not to 
touch them as she went. 

“Miss Knight, I think,” said the 
servant courteously, ‘and Mr. Flanders.” 

“‘ That’s quite right,” said Mr. Flanders. 
** You go first, Emma.” 

There were a few people in the large 
room, and some of them were in a group 
scanning anxiously the evening papers. 
A tearful, white-haired, elderly lady came 
forward and received the confused young 
people. 
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“You are my daughter’s friends from 
Walworth,” said the white-haired old 
lady. ‘She will be down directly. We 
are all going to have a long talk about 
arranging bright evenings for your people, 
and one or two members of Parliament 
will come in, and we want you both to lead 
us.” The old lady patted her eyes with 
her handkerchief. ‘‘I wished Lilian to 
put off the engagement, but she would not 
hear of it.” 

“Nothing wrong, I ’ope, me lady? 
said Mr. Flanders. 

“You haven’t seen the evening papers ? 
My dear Bertie!” She called to a tall lad 
in evening dress. ‘‘ Will you bring me the 
St. James's ?” 

“Certainly, mother. Here it is.” The 
old lady tried to find her pince-nez, but 
her son read it for her. ‘‘‘Terrible 
massacre at Benaro. A British mission 
annihilated. English officers murdered. 
No survivors.” The young fellow turned 
with a concerned manner to the Walworth 
couple. ‘ You see, the reason this affects 
us so much is that Lieutenant Wyndham is 
stationed there.” 

**T’eard that,” said Mr. Flanders. 

“And I’m afraid —I’m very much 
afraid—there’s positively no hope. It’s 
a most fearful shock for my sister, and, 
indeed, for all of us.” 

““How’d it be,” said Mr. Flanders 
nervously, “if me and my young lady 
friend was to retire and look in again some 
other evening ?” 

‘* By no means,” said the silver-haired 
old lady energetically. ‘Bertie dear! 
show this young lady some pictures of 
Benaro.” 


” 


Miss Emma Knight trembled very much 
as she sat down and, the youth acting as 


guide, inspected the photographs. There 
was one in the book of a square-shouldered, 
good-looking man in Lieutenant’s uniform. 
“Ts that him ?” asked Miss Knight. 
“That is Wyndham.” 
“He’s a fine-built young man.” 
“Shocking thing, don’t you know, to 
think that those beastly blacks have done 
for him. He was an awfully good sort, 
and my sister was very fond of him. We 
all were.” 
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‘Was he fond of her, Sir?” 

*“Why, yes. They were to have been 
married this autumn.” 

“Been engaged long, if it isn’t a rude 
question ?” 

** Known each other all their lives.” 

‘When might this affair ’ave ’appened 
at the place that begins with a B ?” asked 
Miss Knight in a low voice. 

** About a week ago, I think.” 

A broad, important Member of Parlia- 
ment was announced, and he came in 
rather as though he were a hurricane. It 
was then that Miss Emma Knight made 
an astonishing remark. She delivered the 
pronouncement with the seriousness of 
one making a formal declaration on oath. 

*““T don’t believe,” said Miss Emma 
Knight recklessly, ‘that he’s been and 
gone and got killed at all.” 

Miss Knight’s remark sounded more 
distinctly than she had intended, because 
just then a hush had come over the room. 
Miss Wareborough, very pale but very 
decided, had entered at the doorway. She 
gave to her mother a telegram from the 
Colonial Office confirming the news that 
had appeared in the evening papers; then 
she turned to greet, gravely but courteously, 
her guests. For young Englishwomen are 
still brave, and their hearts, in moments 
of pain, are for themselves alone. 

““We’re sorry, Miss,” said Mr. James 
Flanders awkwardly, ‘“‘to hear about all 
this painful bother, or whatever you like 
to call it, that’s resulted in the sx 

“Thank you, Mr. Flanders.” 

“In the sudden, painful, and ’orrible 
death of——” 

“Don’t let us talk about it please. 
How do you do?” (to Miss Knight) “I 
remember your face at Walworth quite 
well.” 

“I remember yourn,” said Miss Knight 
doggedly. 

“It is good of you to come to see me.” 

“Tt passes an evening away,” said Miss 
Knight. 

““We want to do something for the 
children,” went on Miss Wareborough 
quickly. “I hope you will be able to 
give us some suggestions. I—I must do 
something difficult to distract my mind. 
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Anything that will shut 
thoughts the picture o 

‘*T know how you must feel,” said Miss 
Knight sympathetically; “but if I was 


out 


” 


from my 





you, Miss, I shouldn’t ’arp on it. I 
never believe what I read in _ the 
papers.” 

“I wish there was room for hope. The 


report says very clearly that not a single 
member of the mission has been saved.” 


“’Ope on, ‘ope ever!” urged Miss 
Knight. 
“Indeed, I wish that I could feel 


sanguine.” She sighed, for the tears were 
close to her eyes. 

‘“The Government,” remarked her 
brother, “will send out a punitive ex- 
pedition at once.” 

*‘ But that will not bring him back,” she 
said wistfully. 

“If I might go so far as to express an 
opinion,” said Miss Knight nervously, 
“which I’m perfectly aware is a bit 
forward on my part——” 

‘‘Fact matter is,” said the Member of 
Parliament, bustling into the conversation 
importantly, “these niggers want managing 
properly. Now my idea is - 

It is all very well for the Member of 
Parliament to make important suggestions. 
The Member of Parliament may think he 
knows the last word about most subjects, 
but, as a matter of fact, the things in 
regard to one subject that he does no/ 
know would fill a house. For instance, 
he does not know that up the stairs is 
flying again the young maid with a letter 
arrived by hand ; he does not know that this 
letter is from the Great Western Hotel 





at Paddington. Such is the ignorance 
of the M.P. on this particular sub- 
ject that he is unaware that this is 


from Lieutenant Wyndham, reporting his 
arrivalin England on leave of absence; leave 
obtained—the note explains—instantly on 
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receipt of an unsigned telegram 


three 
weeks since at Benaro informing him in 
brief terms that Miss Wareborough was in 
serious danger, and that his presence was 
required in London at once. 
adds, that as soon as he has changed into 
the habits of civilisation he will be with 


The note 


them. What the M.P. does presently 
understand from the confused, delighted 
drawing-room is that everybody is very 
happy, and that the conference is to be 
postponed until the arrival of Lieutenant 
Wyndham. This information being con- 
veyed by the flying maid downstairs, the 
cook there is so exuberantly pleased that, 
albeit a stout lady, she dances round 
the kitchen and says hysterically, as she 
sinks into a chair— 

‘“* Three cheers for everybody.” 

Mr. James Flanders and Miss Emma 
Knight walked home that night because it 
was a fine night, and, as the young woman, 
acutely pointed out, by walking they would 
be in each other’s company the longer, and, 
moreover, two bus fares would be saved. It 
had been a most gratifying evening. and 
the young people from Walworth were 
content. At Budford Street Miss Knight 
kissed Mr. Flanders when she said good- 
night, careless of the fact that neighbours, 
were watching and that her mother, im- 
patient for report in regard to the evening, 
was peeping through the Venetian blinds, 
one of the laths being disarranged for that 
purpose. 

“By- the - bye!” said Mr. Flanders. 
** Wonder what it cost the party, whoever 
it was, to send that extrordinary tele- 
gram?” 

“‘ Thirty -three - and - six,” replied Miss 
Knight promptly. 

** Lot of money!” said Mr. Flanders. 

“I don’t seepose,” declared Miss Emma 
Knight emphatically, ‘‘the party begrudges, 
a single penny of it.” 
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_" it be true that you can gauge the character 
of a man by the nature of his surroundings, 
there should be no difficulty in arriving at a just 
conclusion concerning the position which your 
modern Millionaire is entitled to hold in the 
hierarchy of finance. In one respect only the 
financier is like the poet—he is “‘born, not made.” 
Education may, doubtless does, convert many a 
sharp, shrewd man into a financier. But no amount 
of education and no amount of practice can or will 
atone for the absence of what in the case of the 
poet we call the “ divine afflatus,” and in the case of 
the born financier ‘‘ genius.” 

More than any other man of business does the 
financier depend for his success upon his en/ourage— 
his personal surroundings. He cannot bustle about 

ENTRANCE TO RISLEY HALL. the world to seek out subjects for financial treatment, 
for he is tied to his room from early morn till dewy 
eve, ready (and willing) to receive all comers. Our Financier’s levée begins at 9 a.m.— 
never later, frequently before. Many a good “deal” has been done over breakfast by 
the Supreme Pontiff of Promoters, in one or other of his rooms at the “ Midotel” ; 
for, born and bred in Arcady, he has brought his early-rising habits to Town. 
And how far pleasanter to discuss the potentialities of Pneumatic Tyres, Cycles and 
“Tubes,” Seltzer Water and “ Blaisdells,” over an omelette aux fines herbes, a grilled 
sole, or the universal kidneys and bacon, in that cathedral-like edifice which beautifies 
and illuminates, as with a halo, the sordid dwellings of St. Pancras, than to conduct 
those mammoth operations in the dismal, grimy City yonder! ‘True it is that that 
Brobdingnagian transaction, the ‘‘Great Dunlop” flotation, was carried through, 
under the most amazing conditions, at a quaint hostelry in Holborn—a labyrinthine 
place, where the twin-brethren, Messrs. Hooley and Rucker, “ put their backs into 
it” with an assiduity and earnestness which never slackened until the ever-to-be- 
remembered Twelfth of May, on which day the prospectus appeared in all the glory of 
full-page ‘‘ads.,” the while “all the world wonder’d” at the seeming prodigality. 
Work began in those stirring times before breakfast, and continued, with scant intervals 
for bite and sup, until midnight, and sometimes after. It would amuse the readers of 
The English Illustrated were 1 to tell of the difficulties under which the literary part of 
the labour was successfully accomplished; but space fails me on this occasion. The 
great event was triumphantly brought off, but it was obvious that a much larger canvas 
was indispensable for the operations of the future. 
At the “ Midland Grand” the staff found the requisite desiderata for the 
performance of their labours; and there the numerous undertakings with which the 
name of the Champion Promoter is associated have been designed and carried 
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out. Ina general way it may be said that 
everybody has traversed that interminable 
corridor at the further end of which is the 
audience-chamber of Croesus. The same 
consideration is meted out to all, and with 
reason, for, even as the Field-Marshal’s 
baton lies perdu in a corner of the 
‘“‘ranker’s” knapsack, so may a scheme 
with “‘ millions in it” be ensconced in the 
bulging pockets of one or other of the 
“‘ great unknown ” who haunt the corridor. 

A motley 
crowd ! 

My Lord must 
see the Chief on 
a matter which 
brooks no delay. 
Butthe Promoter 
ala mode is 
‘closeted with the 
Ambassador’s 
special envoy, 
discussing the 
security pro- 
posed to be 
offered for the 
Great Loan, or 
scanning the last 
“cable” from 
the other side of 
the world just 
brought in by 
“the Major.” 
“Say I won’t 
keep him a 
minute!” But 
the door is 
locked — the 
Financier is as 
securely ‘‘tiled in” as if he were being 
initiated (as, indeed, he has been) into 
the rites and mysteries of Freemasonry. 

The number of callers is legion, and the 
odd part of it is that nobody desires to 
occupy the Promoter’s time for a longer 
period than sixty seconds. The Kamschat- 
kan Loan can be settled on most advan- 
tageous terms in one short minute. The 
points of the newest thing in tyres or tubes, 
chains or frames, can be illustrated in the 
same time. The ins and outs of the great 
business which is to be converted into a 
‘company (limited) will not require more 
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than the sixtieth part of an hour to 
elucidate. It can all be done “in a 
minute.” And when suddenly the door 
flies open and the Financier darts across 
the corridor to confer with secretary or 
solicitor, he cheers the hearts of the 
waiting throng by assuring all and sundry 
that he, too, will “‘be with them—in a 
minute !” 

In the midst of a complicated calculation 
involving millions, Croesus is compelled to 
hurry into 
** Forty- Three” 
or “‘Forty-Five” 
to assist at a 
board - meeting. 
Perhaps it is 
“Hydraulic 
Joints” which 
claim his atten- 
tion. Sections 
of the “joint” 
are laid out on 
the round table 
and __affection- 
ately examined. 
Noble Lords ply 


the Promoter 
with questions. 
Cresus ‘“an- 


swers back”; he 
is never non- 
plussed, never 
head, 
generally 

contrives to get 
» his own way— 

perhaps be- 


loses his 
and 


cause he has 
“kissed the blarney- stone” at one 
time or other. Another day it is a 


“Pedersen Cycle Frame” meeting, and 
he must be content to talk about 
“royalties,” or depdts, or “‘ booms,” and 
the like, for half an hour or so, prior to 
conferring with the manager of Trafford 
Park anent a license for the Hall, the 
erection of a grain-elevator, or the building 
of a light railway. ‘‘ The Colonel” drops 
in to chat over “ Trafford,” smoke a 
cigarette, or proclaim the virtues of a 
marble quarry. Our deau sabreur is well 
skilled in the art and mystery of finance, 
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knows everybody, and has only one 
enemy—the ever-prevalent “ flu.” Brokers 
desert Throgmorton Street to inquire 
when the next new company is to appear. 
“City Editors” tread on each other’s 
heels in quest of information. Advertising 
managers with honeyed words interview 
the secretaries, and rarely go away un- 
satisfied. Heads of Government Depart- 
ments are familiar figures in the corridor, 
bringing in their wake the latest echoes, 
“tips,” and rumours from Clubland. The 
occasional visitor wanders furtively into 
‘Forty-Three ” only to find tables and floor 
and chairs masses of amber, crimson, purple, 
and cerulean hues, upon whose beauties 
and cheapness the fez-capped Syrian 
merchant volubly expatiates. The exploiter 
of the motor-car industry leaves his vehicle 
in the courtyard the while he and his 
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too, not altogether innocent of the fascinat- 
ing game of speculation. Proprietors of 
vast emporia out Kensington way and 
mammoth establishments much nearer the 
“‘Midotel” know that thickly carpeted 
corridor well; while portly clerics and 
Sisters of Charity sanctify the shrine of 
Mammon by their occasional presence. 
That Croesus cannot personally receive 
all comers goes without saying. The 
pleasant task of listening to and noting the 
thousand-and-one schemes brought from 
near and far to the “ Midland Grand” 
by their eager sponsors necessarily 
devolves upon the staff. 

How Croesus contrives so to dispose 
the threads of his innumerable under- 
takings as to be able to pick them up at a 
moment’s notice is best known to himself. 
He rarely makes notes. His table is 
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keen-witted legal ally wax eloquent over 


> 


the future of ‘‘Amalgamateds” in 
“ Forty-Six.” The breezy Thespian leaves 
the Pretorium playhouse to take care of 
itself for half an hour while he talks 
finance. There is a delightful comédienne, 


innocent of memoranda. He seems to 
carry everything in his head. Mental 
arithmetic is his forte, and he has the 
power of calculating almost as rapidly as 
the adding-machine which, he tells you, is 
destined to make more noise in the world 
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than did the Great Dunlop Deal itself. 
His mercurial temperament possibly causes 


those who have only a slight acquaintance 
with him to regard him as occasionally 
somewhat irritable. That feeling of unrest 
must, however, come to all who have to 
cram two or three days’ work into one. 

Enough has been written of late about 
Millionaires to let the world see that their 
lives are sometimes anything rather than 
happy ones. Our own particular Croesus 
furnishes us with a striking example of 
this. In a fit of truly regal generosity 
he let it be known that he had settled 
nearly half a million of money on the 
poor of his district; that being his way 
of commemorating the Queen’s Jubilee 
Reign. From that day to this he has had 
no peace. From all parts of the world 
have come appeals for assistance, some- 
times to the extent of a thousand or 
more a-week. One hesitates even to 
think of the amount given away by him 
since the spring of ’97, apart from the 
lump sum of which mention has been made. 
It must be counted in thousands. 

The mens sana in corpore sano is essential 
to us all, but especially so to the man who 
deals in millions. Consequently, Croesus 


is fain to lead the quietest of lives. Ina 
measure, he must exist on Tolstoian lines. 
The “pleasures of the table ” are to him 
the merest figments of the imagination. 
The provider of so many savoury f/a/s and 
rare wines for others must himself eschew 
them. He must drink in the greatest 
moderation and smoke nothing stronger 
than cigarettes—a few, very few, even of 
those weak imitations of the plant of 
Havana. His head must always be cool, 
his brain ever on the alert, albeit not 
feverishly active ; his hand steady, his eyes 
clear. 

There are not lacking compensations 
even in the life of a Financier of world- 
wide celebrity. Thus, at the end of the 
week he may change the venue from 
St. Pancras to Derbyshire—from the 
‘“*Midotel” to Risley Hall, or Papworth, 
one of those numerous estates which 
he has purchased since he became a 
personage in the world of finance. Here 
he can indulge his agricultural tastes, 
although the fact that there are worlds 
beyond Derbyshire or Cambridgeshire is 
made apparent to him by “cables” and 
“‘ wires” without end. 

Members of Parliament are freely bled, 
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but a popular Financier! The lethal 
weapon is the pen—the pen, so feeble 
exteriorly, yet actually so much “ mightier 
than the sword”! Perhaps even the 
Financier himself would find it impossible 
to tell us the extent of his largesse since the 
launching of “ Dunlop.” Well-nigh every- 
body who does him a service ever so 
slight expects to be “‘ remembered.” 

We have only outlined the en/ourage 
of Croesus as it presents itself to our 
amused gaze at the “ Midland Grand.” 
How different are his provincial sur- 
roundings! 

Clad in brave scarlet-and-gold uniform, 
with white- plumed //icorne, the High 
Sheriff of Cambridgeshire and Hunts is, 
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after the Judge of Assize (Mr. Baron 
Pollock on this occasion), the most potent 
personage in the Hall of Justice, and right 
well does he maintain the traditions of the 
shrievalty. Anon we have him presiding 
over cricketers’ and cyclists’ dinners, in- 
augurating bazaars and exhibitions, or, 
at political crushes, establishing himself 
as the Derbyshire Bernal Osborne of 
facetious memory. In his way, he plays 
as many and as various parts as the Kaiser 
himself. Yesterday, on Sixteen- Million 
Loan intent ; to-day, guarding the majesty 
of the Law; to-morrow, cruising in the 
Verena, erstwhile owned by the popular 
head of the Lowther family. A chameleon- 
like life, truly! EDWARD LEGGE. 
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By K. L. 


“ | T bid-a-be ped up las’ twel’month, 
thrue for yez!” 

Tim Paterson set his shoulders against 

the cross, and stared out under his eye- 

brows, with a face as barren of expression 


The 
brown waste of bog sloped its succession 
of opaque pools and darker turf-gashes in 
monotonous perspective towards the dirty 
yellow of a March sunset, lying along the 
horizon as lighter-toned scum edges a 
seething pot. A road, equally featureless, 
had been cleft through the foreground ; on 
the wayside rose a rude cross, the Instru- 
ments of the Passion nailed on it, iron rust 
in places staining the stone. On the steps 
of its base sat two men, whose convers- 
ation seemed to have been checked by 
the hopeless tone of the last speaker’s 
admission. 

“?Tisn’t yersilf is the gripin’ man, 
Cathal,” he resumed, advancing a tentative 
assertion, to plumb, as it were, his com- 
panion’s state of mind. ‘“‘ Av ye closed 
this night, man alive, an’ sold the praties 
in the pot up on us, an’ turned us into the 
road, box, belly, an’ bones, ’tisn’t a poun’- 
note ye ’d be gettin’ off av us!” 

“Ah, ’tis persecuted ye’ve a right to 
be!” returned Cathal Moriarty, alluding 
probably to certain judicial processes. 
“What call had yez to get me han’ over 
the yellowboys to yez, as fine as a lord, 
av ye'd niver a coniption av payin’ in yer 
ould head, bad cess to it!” 

Paterson scratched the maligned head 
with national irresponsibility. 

“°Tisn’t meself’s to blame in it anny- 
how,” he remarked. ‘Shure, ’tis black 
naked the childher do be, an’ us most 
times livin’ on the smell av an oilrag. 
Tis disthracted Ellen is, makin’ shift to 
kape the breath in our bodies at all at all!” 


as the bogland over which he gazed. 
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Moriarty rose suddenly, throwing his 
frieze-sleeved arm over the arms of the 
cross, cutting its gaunt outline against the 
sallow western sky. The tarnished light 
fell on the dark strong face, dazzling the 
eyes, in which a spark of latent ferocity 
seemed to glow, the spirit maybe of some 
hot-blooded Spanish forefather, who, sail- 
ing the seas under a black flag, may have 
lost all but life on the fierce-toothed Irish 
coast. The sinewy brown hand grasped 
the spiked crown strongly, as he turned a 
contemptuous look on the elder man. 

“Be the poker, Mr. Paterson, ye take 
chatin’ a man out av his own mighty 
aisy!” he burst out angrily. ‘“ Maybe 
ye ’ll fin’ I’m not so soft wid me money as 
ye seem to be imaginatin’ ; whin ye ’re had 
up in the County Coorts, ye Il draw in yer 
horns a bit.” 

**Shure, what would I be doin’ there, 
Cathal ?” responded the bankrupt with 
great equanimity. ‘‘’Tis God’sthruth I’m 
sayin’, that sorra hap’orth in me place is 
there but me sins, an’ plenty av them for 
ivery man jack av us,” he finished with a 
pious sigh. 

His creditor eyed him grimly. 

““Aye, is there somethin’,” he said. 
**Look at here, man, ye were spakin’ av 
Ellen awhile back; what ails ye to go 
forget her now ?” 

““Me girl Ellen, is it? Musha Moses, 
what could the crather do wid hersilf, not 
a know know I!” Paterson ejaculated. 

““She’s as good as a bag av goolden 
guineas to yez, av ye say Done with 
me this instiant,” said Cathal. ‘‘ Arrah, 
haven’t ye as many eyes as the most av us, 
not to know the pick av the county’s 
afther Ellen since iver ye set fut in here, 
for ’tis the beauty av the world she is, an’ 
not a woman in it to match her!” 
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“Well, well, she’s a _healthy-lookin’ 
trout maybe,” Ellen’s parent assented with 
becoming humility. ‘‘ But what at all the 
slip has to do with the matther betune us, 
may I know as much as a cow does ava 
holiday !” 

“Thin ye needn’t cant* yer brains yet 
awhile,” Cathal sneered. ‘‘ Mighty little 
civility has Miss Ellen iver had in her 
han’ for me, but for all that ’tis I will stan’ 
up wid her, av she spoke as sour as 
butther-milk till the Day av Judgment. 
An’ the sooner ye insinse that notion intill 
her, the betther it ll be apt to be for yez, 
Tim.” 

The new idea proved as a lever to 
bring Tim Paterson on his feet, peering 
with the curiosity of a prospective interest, 
at the square-slated house hitherto at his 
back, the courtyard fenced rudely by the 
unmortared stone wall on three sides, 
bounded on the fourth by the cross, the 
grey length of shaft seeming a warning 
finger against the encroaches of the bog. 

“Tis the great chance for Ellen!” he 
cried jubilantly ; ‘but the luck’s not all 
in her brogues ayther, Cathal. ’Tis the 
girl an’ a half she is, intirely, wid the fut 
on the flure as light as turf smoke, an’ a 
han’ wid the butther no fairy cud betther, 
an’ the ways on her as swate as potheen. 
Glory be, ’tis mesilf will dance at yer wed- 
din’ wid a heart as free as two!” 

“* Done is it thin ?” said Moriarty, hold- 
ing out his open palm, into which the 
other smote a hearty hand, Celtic-wise, 
over the concluded bargain. As the hands 
were withdrawn, Paterson looked curiously 
at a dull red smear on his fingers. The 
spikes of the crown on the cross were 
stained with more than rust, telling of the 
fierce unconscious grip which had served 
to bridle Moriarty’s excitement while he 
made his proposal. 

The deepening twilight had smothered 
the yellow flame in the west; across the 
bog, the wind, scented with coming rain, 
soughed in weary crescendoes. The men 
scanned the sky disapprovingly. 

‘Th’ ould leak up beyant is for runnin’ 
again,” Paterson opined, “ an’ a wild night 


* Cant=to auction in person. 
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it’ll be, I’ll go bail. Shure it’ll be swim- 
min’ on the land we’ll have to be afther, av 
the rain doesn’t give over soon. Teemin’ 
since the summer, so it’s been. I’d want 
to be gettin’ on in wid mesilf, so good- 
night to yez, Cathal.” 

** Ye’ll be for namin’ it to Ellen to-night 
maybe ?” Moriarty inquired, with an im- 
perative accent under the question, step- 
ping down from the stone as he spoke. 

“Faith will I! Ye’d best give us a 
call roun’ sometime. I’d be the quare 
ould fool to go do the coortin’ for yez, 
though I was the gran’ han’ at it in me 
day.” Paterson answered him with retro- 
spective chuckles. ‘‘ Ellen will be apt to 
have an eye out for yez.” 

He lounged easily off down the road, 
the wet surface squelching under his 
tread. Eddying gusts of wind laced with 
cold rain swirled over the trend of the 
bogland; the clouds overhead seemed 
rent in places by the horns of a wan 
moon struggling up the storm-scourged 
slant of sky. The ancestral halls of the 
Patersons, as represented by a wind-aslant 
cabin, upraised bunches of thatch in its 
roofing, imparting a ludicrously surprised 
expression to its physiognomy, lay some 
mile distant from the Moriarty farm- 
house; its master hurled in, catapult- 
fashion, against the crazy half - door, 
stumbled breathless on the earthen floor, 
a step below the level of the roadway. The 
clear red of burning turf-sods on the hearth 
lighted up the interior with Teniers-like 
effects, casting swinging shadows from the 
three-legged black pot swung in the 
chimney. Three parti-coloured heaps 
betrayed the whereabouts of the “childher,” 
their presence further announced by a 
lusty trio of snoring. In the chiaroscuro of 
the flickering firelight a crouching figure 
was outlined, flashes of light darting weirdly 
from the knitting-needles in her hands. 

“Ts it yersilf, Ellen?” Paterson exclaimed 
in accustomed formula of greeting. ‘‘ Och, 
quit the knittin’, woman! Troth, an’ I’ve 
the greatest good news for ye iver ye h’ard!” 

The girl thus apostrophised came for- 
ward, emerging from the shadows like a 
vision conjured out of the vapours of some 
wizard’s cauldron. The glow illumined 





the tall, lithe figure with its rounded curves 
of beauty, and danced fitfully on the tend- 
rils of blue-black hair framing the oval 
face, with the red and white of an anemone 
in its colouring. In spite of the fringe of 
ragged petticoat that so egregiously failed 
to conceal slim brown ankles, a certain 
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‘* News, is it?” she said. ‘‘ Faix thin, 
the best of good news would be that we’d 
be afther quittin’ out of these weary bogs ; 
’twas the black day whin we come out av 
Donegal, an’ that’s me mind, as I’ve 
tould ye times an’ before!” 

A shade of impatience crossed Paterson’s 





THE TARNISHED LIGHT FELL ON THE DARK STRONG 


unconscious dignity was the birthright of 
this daughter of the bogs, the squalid 
setting of an Irish cabin but accentuated 
her with the subtle incongruous fitness 
that stamps the country of contrasts from 
Malin Head to Cape Clear. 

Notwithstanding Paterson’s triumphal 
entry, his daughter surveyed him with 
scant interest. 
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face, dissipated, however, by the natural 
respect mankind is apt to accord to one 
who has the chance of doing well for him- 
self in the matter of a wealthy match. 

“‘ Wait till I tell ye now, avourneen,” he 
responded, ‘‘ maybe we done betther nor 
ye think. Give a guess now, what boy at all 
is mad to be yer bachelor, no less thin ?” 

Ellen moved scornfully. 
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“Ah, whisht wid yer gab!” she said. 
“Shure, ye know right well that not 
a hate I care for anny boy but Jim Farrell, 
an’ him at the bottom of the salt say. 
Ivery while or so I thry to be forgettin’, 
but musha, ’tis the remimbrance is in it all 
the more!” 

“An’ why wouldn’t yez,” Paterson 
assented sympathetically. ‘‘’Twas the 
dacent poor boy set a dale be yez. Horn 
mad would he have been av he’d a notion 
of the sort of way it is wid ye.” 

‘Ah, indade would he!” Ellen mur- 
mured. 

‘An’ niver tinpince for a mass fur 
him,” her parent pursued retrospectfully. 
“Well, well, the time’s coming when 
ye’ll change all that, me girl. An’ 
Farrell’s not the man to go stan’ in yer 
light, av he’d died twice over. Troth, ’tis 
the lump of good luck for yez, beguilin’ 
Cathal Moriarty!” 

As the name left his lips, the scornful 
indifference fell from his daughter. The 
grey Irish eyes dilated into black in the 
sudden whiteness of her face. 


“Ts it deminted y’ are ?” she demanded. 
‘Ts it I take the man wid the black blood 
av murdher on his hands, an’ the heart as 


black asit? Arrah, ’tis the quare way av 
funnin’ ye have!” 

‘‘ Sorra funnin’!” Paterson protested, a 
half superstitious remembrance of the 
bargain, sealed as it were with blood, 
paradoxically deterring and goading him 
on, in the face of the threatened storm. 
“‘ What way is that to go spake av a dacent 
man that had nothin’ at all pruv agin him 
in the Coorts ?” 

“ Pruv |” Ellen retorted ; “isn’t it pruv 
that the brother was niver seen agin, afther 
him an’ Cathal had words that night: has 
the man iver dar’d darken the doors av 
church or chapel since? Don’t the 
childher in the sthreet run at the face on 
him? Is the wan who stuck out the eyes 
av the dumb bastes on the boycotted fields 
apt to be a good man to anny woman? 
Shure at las’ mass, Larry the herd was 
sayin’ he flung the poor cat on the roastin’ 
fire be rason he cot his fut in her an’ got 
asore knock! An’ that’s the fella, is it, 
ye’d be havin’ me take ?” 
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“‘ Take, indeed! ” her father interpolated, 
as she paused for breath. ‘‘ Whethen, 
Ellen Paterson, ’tis tellin’ the beads ye 
should be that the like av a warm man like 
him would be for takin’ yez, ye young 
dab! I wouldn’t wondher,” he added, 
lapsing from objurgation to a milder 
mood, “‘ av Blissed Mary hersilf hadn’t to 
do with it, for the girl ye’ve always bin 
fur yer duty, an’ the fine long candles ye 
dipped fur her betimes.” 

The conjectural reward of Mariolatry 
hardly appeared to coincide with the 
recipient’s view. 

**Can’les here or can’les there,” she 
exclaimed stubbornly, ‘‘’tis few’ll be lit 
for me marr’in’ Cathal Moriarty. An’ the 
less times ye bring his name over yer 
mouth the more I|’ll be pleased!” 

The finality of her attitude of refusal 
kindled her father to the sudden anger of 
a weak nature. 

‘“‘ Begorra!” he shouted. ‘‘’Tisa gin’ral 
o’ horse ye should be, wid yer ordhers an” 
comman’s so fine! D’ye think I’m the big 
fool to let go slip a gloryous good chanst 
for yer whims, an’ us wid not male to las’ 
out the week end? Cathal’s wife ye’ll be, 
me woman, an’ that’s what I’]] stan’ to!” 

The hysterical excitement of the Celt 
worked on his temper like yeast ; at sight 
of the scornful maintained resistance in 
the girl’s face, he made a headlong step 
forward, bringing his hand down heavily on 
her cheek. As though flint had struck steel, 
a flame leapt up in his daughter’s eyes. 

“Be the Vargin!” she exclaimed. 
“That was the bad turn ye done fur 
yersilf to go lift yer han’ on me! ’Tis the 
las’ minit, anyhow, I’ll put in undher yer 
roof. The Sisters at the Convent’ll thrate 
me different!” 

“Av ye git there!” Paterson cried, 
lurching forward to seize her. With a 
quick movement she eluded him, springing 
to the unbarred door, and, flinging it madly 
to behind her, sped out into the night. 

The blood surged to her temples, 
passion blinded her eyes, the wings of the 
storm raging through the darkness lifted 
her along the road. Overhead, the torn 
rack fleeted towards the moon, like some 
hell-train on the track of a pale fugitive ; 
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beneath the shrieking wind a hoarse weird 
roar, as of distant breakers, sounded dully. 
On and on Ellen fled, her streaming hair 
lashing her face, the tempest whirling her 
before it like a dry leaf. Suddenly, 
through the gloom, the figure of a man 
loomed upon her, checking her speed. 
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undher a roof; sure, ’tis no time at all to 
be stravagin’ the roads!” 

“* May I niver if I haven’t tuk the wrong 
turn !” exclaimed the girl with an assump- 
tion of unconsciousness. ‘“‘ Thank yez 
kindly, Mr. Moriarty, but ’tis to the Con- 
vent I’m betakin’ mesilf.” 


‘“IS IT I TAKE THE MAN WID THE BLACK BLOOD AV MURDHER ON HIS HANDS?” 


A faint cry broke from her as she recog- 
nised Cathal Moriarty. 

He had grasped her arm on the instant, 
gazing with a fierce hunger in her face, 
regardless of her shrinking endeavour to 
avoid his hold. 


** Wirra, 
night ?” 


Ellen! Is yersilf out this 
cried, a tremulous thread 
running through his voice. ‘In wid yez 


he 


“This time of day, is it?” Moriarty 
inquired, his grasp tightening on her. 
“* Nary sowl but ’ll be in their beds, woman 
dear, av ye brought Finn McCoul to knock 
fur yez. Come in out av the win’ now; 
’tis enough to shave the ears off an ass!” 

Notwithstanding the cutting blast, the 
blood flew madly through Ellen’s veins. 
Under the bland hospitality of his tones 
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her quick wits gauged the situation : the 
report of a night spent in the lonely bog- 
land house would damn her, however 
innocent, in public estimation. Instinct- 
ively she set her feet more firmly on the 
ground. 

““That’d be the fine way to get me 
name up, Mr. Moriarty,” she said, striving 
to speak carelessly ‘‘ Shure, I'll stip out 
to the Convent in no time; wid the Per- 
petual Adoration an’ all, some wan’ll be 
about annyhow. OA, murther!” 

Even as she spoke, Moriarty had caught 
her in his arms, pressing hot hard kisses 
on her mouth. A rift in the clouds made 
his face plain to the terrified girl, the evil 
passion in it filled her with deadly repul- 
sion, as though she felt herself embraced 
by some loathly serpent. 

With a desperate wrench Ellen tore 
herself free. Springing aside, she flung 
herself down before the stone cross, lock- 
ing her arms about it. 

“‘Shame on yez!” she panted. ‘The 
whole place’ll cry shame on yez for tratin’ 
an honest woman this fashion. Be off 


now; I’ll not budge from here!” 
“Will ye not, ye she-divil!” Moriarty 
ground out, a wicked light glimmering in 


his eyes as he bent over her. Every fibre 
in the woman’s body hardened to steel, as 
he endeavoured to force her hands apart ; 
with the instinct of a trapped animal she 
dropped her head, biting into his wrist till 
her teeth clicked in the flesh. 

“Me sowl to hell!” the man shouted, 
standing suddenly erect. Ellen felt a cord 
thrown over her, tightening and jerking as 
it was wound about the stone in front. 
Moriarity laughed exultantly as he knotted 
it about the arms of the cross. 

*‘ Be aisy, Miss Ellen,” he said with a 
savage mockery. ‘“ This’ll bring the 
divilry down in ye till ye’re thankful to 
bawlon me! Don’t wait too long in the 
storm, an’ good night to yez, mavourneen!” 

He strode towards the house, chuckling 
with low laughter. The brave blood at 
Ellen’s heart chilled as she found herself 
left to the night, but she did not flinch. 

The rope cut into her tender skin, her 
arms, forcibly upheld, ached intolerably, 
the stone numbed her. Over the bleak 
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bogland the storm howled, again the 
unearthly grating roar came to Ellen’s 
ears as of the sea, forty miles away, 
thundering in its caverns. Strange 
calls sounded on the night, batches of 
curlew and snipe flitted through the dark, 
borne down the wind in weird flight. 
Once or twice a hare bounded past, a 
secret fear winging its soft steps; once a 
great dog-fox, in mad terror, dashed over 
her as she hung. 

Breathing in panic from the ominous 
night, Ellen’s glance shifted over the 
wet, glistening surface of the bog, 
lingering longest on an oblong tus- 
sock some yards away. A _ disordered 
fancy that its shape was coffin-like fasci- 
nated her, her eyes dwelt on it till recalled 
by a hoarse croak above her head. By the 
shifting moonlight she distinguished a 
crow perched upon the crown, a dreadful 
fragment dangling from ‘his beak. 

Ellen’s eyes burnt in their sockets, her 
brain lightened, swelled, reeled. Dead 
men seemed to pass by her, a winding- 
sheet shook misty folds upon the air. With 
an effort she cleared her thought; the 
tussock again caught her glance. Was it 
delusion that it was advancing, moving 
upon her? 

Pricked by crisping terror, the girl bent, 
gnawing the binding cords. With lips 
bleeding from the hard hemp, she strove, 
frenzied, till the strange thunder, growing 
with the moments, smote her into listen- 
ing. She turned her head; the tussock 
lay half-turned beneath it Great 
God! a skeleton grinned in ghastly greet- 
ing to the world from which it had been 
long hidden! 

Out on the darkness rushed quivering 
screams—piercing, long-drawn. Mingled 
with the storm, they thrilled as though 
the gates of hell had swung on their 
hinges—the lamentations of the lost burst- 
ing on fleshly ears. Moriarty, gloating 
over his revenge, started to his feet, the 
wild shrieks quelling the brute in him. 

“For God’s sake, what’s got yez, 
Ellen?” he cried, stumbling across the 
courtyard. 

His victim lay huddled on the stone, a 
foam gathering on the lips shaping the 





THE BOG OF 


fearful screams. The man’s foot crunched 
the white ribs of the secret the bog had 
kept long years for him, the bleached 
skull snapped like tinder from the neck- 
bone as the murderer trod it under foot 
unheeding in the hurry of his fear. 

The half-gnawed cord yielded easily to 
Moriarty’s hands; he bent to raise the 


SHE FLUNG HERSELF DOWN 


woman. The solid ground seemed to 
heave under his foothold as he leant; he 
fell, crashing over Ellen, in a sea of 
liquid mud. Then the awful truth broke 
upon him. With a wild oath he loosed 
his hold, rushing back to bolt and bar 
himself within the house. 

The, mass of bogland was in motion, 
bursting from its moorings. Like a vast 
glacier on crept the brown expanse— 
slowly, surely. Clasping like dead men’s 
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hands, it held Ellen by the feet, the 
knees, the waist. 

The cross still gleamed stark above the 
moving horror, the cries still pealed. By 
inches the stone sank lower, one last 
scream tore out, but ntuffled—then fell to 
silence. The grey cross had vanished, 
but the heaping wave flowed on. 


BEFORE THE STONE CROSS. 


Up the walls of the house it came, the 
dull roar in its womb seeming a strophe 
sung by Death. The brown flood sealed 
the doors and crept higher, surging to the 


upper windows. A straggling moonbeam 
glinted like a death-candle in the chamber, 
where a man, mad with fear, swung 
pendent from a beam. 

With a grim heave the house sank into 
the jaws of the bog, still gliding on, 
resistless. 





FASHIONS 
AND WOMEN’S 


7" “Essay on Man” was once 

attempted by a certain Alexander 
Pope, and accomplished in four epistles. 
Woman would have made aright excellent 
theme for any number of epistles; but it 
is not recorded that the Alexander of 
Twickenham sighed for fresh fields of 
conquest in this direction, although the 
reward would have been rich, and the 
recompense sure. 

If Pope paled in the contemplation of 
the task, with all his resources of poetry, 
philosophy, and, be it whispered, profound 
pessimism, it is not for us, who have none 
of these precious gifts, to attempt that 
which he would not undertake. 

The truth of the matter is that Woman 
as a theme is too much for any man to 
tackle. As an entity she is compassable— 
if the Fates be propitious. 

But the ways of women, diverse and 
devious though they be, are occasionally 
trackable, and afford much material for 
speculation in the process. Winsome 
ways are they, for the most part, and full of 
delights for the appreciative among men. 
Even the unappreciative ones have been 
known to echo the sentiment voiced by 
Dryden— 


As for the women, though we scorn and flout ’em, 
We may live with, but cannot live without ’em. 


In all verity, this is the key to the situa- 
tion, roughly designed and fashioned, but 
a master-key nathless. 

Approach as we will, however, the 
subject with the serious intent that its 
infinite importance requires, we are met 
with a facer in the fact that so many women 
freely choose difficult means in order to 
accomplish a simple end. Whether this 
arises from the feminine love of mystery, or 
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IN FURNITURE 


WAYS THEREIN. 


from that weakness for deception said by 
the cynics to be characteristic of the sex, 
is a problem anything but easy to solve. 
A problem it is, and a problem it will 
probably remain for all time, defying 
equally the laws of mathematics and of 
logic—we had almost said, defiant of the 
very laws of Nature; but these are things 
that, like women, ‘“‘no fellow can ever 
thoroughly understand,” pretend as he 
may to superhuman knowledge. 

Even in such an apparently everyday 
matter as ‘“‘a little shopping” do women 
give themselves—and each other—an 
infinity of trouble. If the average woman 
(supposing such a being) wants a few 
farthingales, or their modern compensating 
equivalent, does she go to the emporium 
of her choice and straightway state her 
needs? Not a bit of it. And why 
should she? Shops were not made for 
straight talk, like the caves under the 
Hall of the Egyptians over against the 
Strand. At least, women’s shops were 
never intended to encourage anything so 
commonplace and uninteresting. Rather 
are they “‘primrose paths of dalliance,” 
designed for the feet of those who better 
understand the art of living than any mere 
man; though, when the dalliance takes 
the form of physical wrestling with bales of 
goods and mental strife with unappeasable 
customers, a species of exercise common 
to the lot of the poor shop-girl, the path 
becomes steep and thorny as that classic 
one to heaven pointed out by the un- 
gracious pastors of Ophelia, daughter of 
Polonius. 

Draperies and naperies may thus be 
bought, not to mention other things 
beloved of the heart of woman; but when 
sO serious a matter as the furnishment of 
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the house is undertaken, a more excellent 
way is open. The old method was to go 
from Dan to Beersheba, so to speak, for 
all the thousand-and-one things that go 
to complete the fitment of the home ; and 
a tiring and heart-breaking business it 
was. Usually, it wound up with collapse, 
and a requisitioning of the doctor to 
repair the shattered nerves. 

But with our century-end tendencies to 
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into a colossal organisation, numbering 
several factories and branches in various 
centres of Great Britain. 

The secret of this success is practically 
an open one. Warings have recognised 


the truth of the axfom that— 

One science only will one genius fit ; 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit, 
and have associated with the fortunes of 
the house the leading experts in house 





LOUIS XVI. SALLE DE RECEPTION. 


specialism and specialists, even in the 
most material matters, we have changed all 
that. In the gentle art of house-furnishing, 
with all its infinity of ramification, is this 
particularly the case. Men of faculty and 
resource have arisen, who devote their 
whole energies to the artistic improvement 
of our homes, with the minimum of cost 
and the maximum of effect. 

Chief among these apostles of the cult 
domestic rank the now world - famous 
Warings. So rapid has been their success 
and so great their vogue that within the 
brief span of seven years the house has 
developed from a small provincial affair 


equipment and decoration, availing them- 
selves also of the best work of the old 
masters of the craft, English, French, 
Flemish, German, and Italian. Coupled 
to this, the resources of immense capital 
and a brainy method of operation—voila 
tout ! 

With our ancestors, the furnishing of 
the home, whether a baronial castle or 
a yeoman’s stall or stead, was always a 
matter of serious import. Even so recently 
as the beginning of the present century 
the thing was not undertaken lightly, but 
only after much deliberation and the 
expenditure of many brain cells. First, of 
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course, the feather bed, then the “ grand- 
father’s ” clock, then the bureau, and so on 
through the gamut of the indispensables— 
all had to be thought out, planned out, 
and secured. Such method left its mark 
on the furnishment of the day, and hence 
arose those veritable household gods— 
Chippendale, Sheraton, and others of like 
genius. On the Continent things were 
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FURNITURE. 


From Royalty downwards, Warings have . 
enjoyed a measure of support that is little 
short of the marvellous, though the marvel 
would be if such an artistic enterprise as 
theirs were allowed to lie in cold neglect. 
Proofs of their powers as specialists in 
furnishing and decoration abound at every 
turn. Hardly a building in London of any 
importance and undergoing renovation but 


FRANCOIS PREMIER DINING-ROOM. 


pretty much the same. The great cabinet- 
makers were men of the same fibre as 
the famous fiddle- makers of Cremona, 
Stradivari, Amati, and the glorious rest. 
So proud were they of their life-work, and 
probably their love-work, that it was no 
uncommon thing for the craftsman to 
sign his name somewhere in the internal 
economy of a masterpiece, ‘‘not neces- 
sarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith” in his own production. 
Exemplars like these usefully serve in our 
own day as splendid models of honest and 
artistic workmanship. 


bears the legend, ‘‘ Furniture and Decora- 
tions by Warings.” 

But they do not confine their operations 
to the palaces of Queens and Princes, 
the magnificent clubs of the west, or 
the lordly mansions of the nobleman 
and the millionaire. The middle - class 
dwelling receives equal consideration. 

A walk through Warings’ Oxford Street 
place demonstrates this. Suites of rooms, 
just such as one finds in an ordinary town 
or suburban house or unpretentious fiat, are 
fitted up in various styles, more or less 
inexpensive, so that one can see exactly 
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what effect can be produced at a given 
cost. Here we have the cosiest of 
morning- and dining-rooms, the daintiest 
of boudoirs and drawing-rooms, the 
comfiest of bed-rooms, and all the rest of 
it, furnished and decorated according to 
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Warings done for the betterment and 
beautifying of our homes. 

The happy result of all this is that those 
who intend to set up in housekeeping, or, 
maybe, to renew the internal arrangements 
of their homes, need no longer tramp 
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HENRI DEUX CABINET. 


various systems of treatment. So econom- 
ical are Warings that they can actually 
furnish a house of moderate dimensions, 
from reception-rooms to bed-rooms, and 
from kitchen to attics, with every essential, 
and with every regard to harmony in 
design and style, for the sum of five 
hundred pounds. Method and means can 
accomplish much, and this much have 


wearily through dreary “ show-rooms” of 
interminable length and _ unutterable 
depression, but can just make for Warings, 
where, in homelike environment, they can 
taste and see in ease and comfort of the 
good things provided by these cultured 
caterers. The ways of women, when 
trending to Warings, are paths of profit 
and of peace. KAsoMo. 
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CHRISTMAS 








NEW YEAR’S PARTY. 


By Archibald Thorburn. 





